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THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 



CHAPTER I 

THE FLOW OP THE TIDE 

Thb great ontponring of the peoples of foreign 
countries and their inponring into the United 
States, which for nearly a century now has been 
characterized as ''immigration,'' is comparable 
in many of its aspects with manifestations of the 
mighty ocean tide. Like the waters of the ocean, 
this great human tide has its flow and its ebb, and 
these are as dearly subject to the laws of economic 
science as are the rise and f ^ of the ocean tide to 
the laws of physical scien^^ So plainly is this 
movement of aliens to and from the shores of the 
United States in obedience to well known laws that 
its alternate rise and fall at well defined intervals 
in the course of the year can be foretold with 
ahnost tiie same degree of accuracy as the move- 
ment of the ocean tide. Knowledge of its other 
characteristics has likewise been secured through 
long and painstaking accuracy in observation and 
verification. Similar economic manifestations, re- 
peated at intervals over a period of time, are also 
mdicative of underlying forces or laws at work to 
produce them. Bepetition has so often verified 

conclusions drawn that in regard to many phases 
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of the mindj^tibn tide fH^ point of safe prophecy 
has been reached as to its future manifestations 
under given conditions. 

Immigration has not only its spring tide and its 
annual ebb but also its neap tides, its flood tides, 
its tidal waves, and its overflows and inundations. 
It has its tide channels by means of which it gains 
entrance to this country. It has its tide gates, its 
tide-rip, its tide mills, its tide basin. There have 
developed tide tables and tide dials, and also tide 
gauges by means of which we are able to measure 
its volume at any particular time or over a period 
of years or decades ; to learn of its racial, occu- 
pational, age, and sex composition; to know its 
geographical distribution within the country, and 
to become familiar with its other characteristics. 
First, as to the volume of this inpouring of 
peoples. 

At the very outset of any attempt to measure 
the quantity of immigration we are confronted by 
the difficulty of persuading the mind to grasp com- 
pletely its stupendous proportions. Although sta- 
tistics help us to realize its magnitude, even at 
their best figures convey only a hazy and indefi- 
nite impression and do not enable us to compre- 
hend fully the size of this immigration. Particu- 
larly is this true when the figures dealt with mount 
into the millions. 

Have you ever painstakingly tried to form a 
mental concept of one million four hundred thou- 
sand people? Mathematically, of course, this 
number is one hundred times fourteen thousand. 
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It is fourteen times one hnndred thousand. Bnt 
even arithmetic does not enahle us to picture to 
ourselves the real significance of this many people. 
This number represents all those bom in some 
foreign country who came to the United States 
during the fiscal year preceding the outbreak of 
the European War. It is the largest total immi- 
gration of any year in our history excepting that 
of 1907. And yet it is only about one-tenth the 
total number of foreign bom in the country at the 
taking of the last census, these numbering 13|500y- 
000. 

Thirteen million five hundred thousand men, 
women, and children ! More than the total popu- 
lation of Korea! Nearly twice the entire popu- 
lation of Persia! And yet these comparisons do 
not help much in comprehending the multitudi- 
nous extent of our foreign-bora population be- 
cause not many of us know anything about Korea 
or Persia. 

Thirteen million five hundred thousand people 
are four million five hundred thousand more than 
the population of both Ireland and Scotland. 

If the source of our immigration were confined 
to these two countries, its volume of the single 
year 1914 would drain them of the last of their 
inhabitants within a little more than sik years. 
If confined to Norway, Sweden, and Demnark, it 
would depopulate these Scandinavian countries 
of their ten million inhabitants within little more 
than seven years. It would depopulate all of 
Mexico within less than ten years, Switzerland 
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within one year, and Greece within less than 
twelve months. 

No single city in the history of the world ever 
contained thirteen million five hundred thousand 
inhabitants! Onr largest city, New York, and 
probably, too, now the largest city in the world, 
has only one-third this many people. And New 
York really comprises a number of cities. Think 
of a foreign-bom population sufficient in number 
to make three cities the size of New York ! 

Take our next largest dty, Chicago, with a pop- 
ulation iu excess of two million. Our foreign- 
bom population, if assembled in one place, would 
make six cities the size of Chicago! Let your 
imagination play on this statement. Think what 
it means! Six cities the size of Chicago with 
their miles upon miles of streets and thousands 
upon thousands of residences and stores and 
churches and saloons and factories and aU that 
go to make up a large American city! 

Thirteen million five hundred thousand people I 
According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census there are in this country fifty cities each 
with a population in excess of one hundred thou- 
sand. Excluding the two largest. New York and 
Chicago, to which reference has already been 
made, our foreign bom are numerous enough to 
more than populate completely every one of the 
remaining forty-eight cities. This means that we 
have dwelling among us as large a number of per- 
sons bom in some foreign country as is repre^ 
sented in the combined populations of Philadel- 
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phia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore^ 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Newark, New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Jersey City, 
Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Providence, 
Louisville, Bochester, St. Paul, Denver, Portland, 
Columbus, Toledo, Atlanta, Oakland, Worcester, 
Syracuse, New Haven, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Scranton, Bichmond, Paterson, Omaha, FaU Biver, 
Dayton, Grand Bapids, Nashville, Lowell, Cam- 
bridge, Spokane, Bridgeport, and Albany. Here 
are forty-eight of the principal cities of the United 
States and yet all of them together have not as 
large a number of inhabitants as that which im- 
migration has given to this country at the present 
day! 

Although there are recorded in the pages of his- 
tory descriptions of the movements at different 
times of vast numbers of peoples from one geo- 
graphical area to another, such as the historian 
deUghts in referring to as hordes or swarms and 
as '^barbarians breaking in upon the empire,'' 
still there is not to be found a single account of 
the dislocation of peoples comparable in magni- 
tude to this immigration of aHens to the United 
States. Until interrupted temporarily by the Eu- 
ropean War it had assumed such proportions as 
to have become the greatest movement of the 
largest number of peoples the world has ever 
known. 

In 1854 the wave of permanent immigration for 
the first time reached and passed the 400,000 marie, 
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the arrivals that year numbermg 428,000. In 1882 
arriving immigrants for the first time in any one 
year exceeded 700,000 and all bnt reached the 
800,000 mark, the immigrants coming here in 
those twelve months nnmbering 789,000. During 
the following twenty years immigration declined 
from this high-water mark, and it was not until 
1903 that the number of yearly arrivals exceeded 
800,000. In no single year since, except imme- 
diately following the outbreak of the European 
War, has our annual immigration fallen below 
this nimiber. In 1905 it exceeded 1,000,000; in 
1906 it passed the 1^00,000 and in 1907 the 1,200,- 
000 marks ; in 1913 and 1914 total annual immi- 
gration was exceeding 1,400,000. Prior to 1907 
our records of alien arrivals account for those 
only who reported that they were coming here per- 
manently and do not tabulate those arrivals who 
stated that they were here only temporarily ; since 
that year the Government statistics of immigra- 
tion account for all arriving immigrants. 

During the ten years since 1905 nearly 12,000,- 
000 foreign-bom persons have landed in the 
United States, a yearly average of 1,200,000 ar- 
rivals. These alone form more than thirty-seven 
per cent of all recorded immigration since 1820 ; 
they make up more than eighty-eight out of every 
one himdred of our present total foreign-bom 
population. 

Some conception of the annual flow of the immi- 
gration tide since 1820 is secured from a study 
of the frontispiece chart, which is compiled from 
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statistics of the Bureau of Inunigration of tht 
United States Government. The enormotiB in- 
crease during the years of the last several dec- 
ades is strikingly indicated. Inunigration has 
been in even larger volume than that which is 
indicated in the charts as that takes account of 
permanent alien arrivals only^ excluding those 
who come here temporarily and also those incom- 
ing foreign bom who have been here before and 
have become citizens of the United States. 

The volume of arriving aliens^ separate and 
apart from all other aspects of the so-called im- 
migration problem, is in itself an important 
phase of that problem. This is true to a much 
greater extent than the public has been persuaded 
to believe. It is plain that whatever evils accom- 
pany immigration, these must necessarily be mag- 
nified and made more serious in their effects the 
larger the number of arriving immigrants. If 
pauperism is regarded as an evil of immigration, 
then the larger the volume the greater is likely 
to be the injury resulting from pauperism. 11 
criminality among aliens is an evil, then the 
greater the number of immigrants the more prob- 
able it is that there will be greater injury from 
this cause. If lowering the standard of living of 
the native and Americanized worker is a serious 
evil of immigration, then most assuredly the 
, larger the number of unmigrants competing for 
jobs and wages the greater the horrors of this 
eviL And so it is through all the particular as- 
pects of the injurious effects of inmdgration. In 
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THE TroE OF IMMIGRATION 

brief, the nuinber of alien arrivals may be so large 
as to constitute by itself the one preeminent na- 
tional menace to the stability and permanency of 
our society and our institutions. It may, in fact, 
become the principal aspect of immigration which 
should cause us to restrict or regulate the flow 
of aliens to our shores. It is the moving cause 
of that ever-growing and more fiercely contested 
conflict which for several years now has been be- 
fore the Congress and the President of the United 
States for the enactment into law of the literacy- 
test provision for the restriction of immigration. 

As regards the volume of. the immigration cur- 
rent. Professor Henry P. Pairohild, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in his book, Immigration, says: **The 
modem period has witnessed a continuation of 
the same general process which has been going 
on since 1820. The same succession of crests and 
depressions in the great wave has continued, the 
only difference being that the apex reached a 
much higher point than ever before. . . . The re- 
cent rapid development of communication has 
made the ease of immigration so great that we 
have been overwhelmed by the resulting prob- 
lems. The movement of millions of people from 
one region to another is a phenomenon of pro- 
digious sociological import. ^^ 

III their book. The Immigrant Problem, which 
is a summary of the findings of the Federal Im- 
migration Commission, Professors Jenks and 
Lauck state that ^4t is absolutely necessary to 
impose some limitations upon the ntmibers of im- 
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migrants who are rapidly entering the country*' 
if we are * * to establish firmly an American stand- 
ard of work and Uving, to guarantee a proper dis- 
tribution of the benefits of our marvelous natural 
resources and our wonderful industrial progress 
and at the same time to maintain the spirit of en- 
terprise and the stimulation to industrial progress 
and efficiency.'* Continuing, these authors say: 
"Unless there is a restriction of immigration, the 
situation for the American industrial worker is 
not very promising. A policy of permanent or 
absolute exclusion is not imperative. All that is 
essential is to Umit temporarily the number of in- 
coming aliens so that the foreign workmen al- 
ready in the country may be industrially assimi- 
lated and educated to the point where they will de- 
mand proper standards of Uving and will be con- 
strained by the economic aspirations of the native 
American. If the existing influx of immigrant 
wage-eamers continues, there is no ground for 
expecting any noteworthy improvement in the 
near future in the working and living conditions 
of the employees of our mines and factories. * ' 

That the voltmie of immigration alone has be- 
come a menace in recent years and has fast out- 
stripped our assimilative powers is supported by 
ample evidence in the results of investigations by. 
every commission and like disinterested bodies, as 
well as by individual students of the question. The 
mere number of immigrants, if we disregard all 
other factors in the problem of immigration, is 
alone sufficient to cause us to pause and take com- 
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pass as to the drift of onr national tendencies. 
Of prime, if not of first, importance is this ques- 
tion of number. A million and more immigrants 
a year may give an entirely different direction 
to our national tendency in development than 
would one-half that number or less. In other 
words, a relatively smaller amount of immigration 
than that which we were receiving before the Eu- 
ropean War was precipitated might conceivably 
be beneficial, while the greater volume is affecting 
quite differently those economic forces on which 
rests our national life. That recent immigration, 
with the incoming of more than a million annually, 
is an entirely different and more complex prob- 
lem than would be that resulting from the coming 
of a lesser number — ^than was the immigration of 
almost any period prior to 1880 — ^is reflected in 
the report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Immigration. Not only *'the vastly greater num- 
ber of annual arrivals^* but also, even more for- 
cibly, 'Hhe greatly increased number of nationali- 
ties and of languages'' included in recent immi- 
gration make the task of assimilation the tremen- 
dous one it has come to be. And it is this in part 
that emphasizes the significance of the volume of 
immigration. 

Occasionally there occurs a volcanic upheaval 
of economic forces which violently disarranges 
the usual flow and ebb of the immigration tide. 
This occurred during the period of our Civil War ; 
it has happened repeatedly in times of financial 
panics and industrial depressions ; it is in evidenoe 
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in th# effects upon immigration of the present Sn- 
ropean War. With the tremendous interests At 
stake, with the upheaval in the social and eoo- 
nomio life of the European populations, and with 
the interruption to ocean travel, the streams of 
population which have been flowing from the vast 
reservoirs of peoples in Europe and which have 
been draining to the United States during the 
past decade an average of more than a million 
immigrants annuaUy, have been temporarily shut 
off by this great armed conflict of the nations- 
The twelve months following the first declaration 
of war show the smallest permanent yearly immi- 
gration since 1899 — ^it slightly exceeded 325,000, 

In consequence, the present is an opportune 
time to consider impassionately the problem of 
immigration— to put our house in order if we find 
it being disordered by immigration. At this criti- 
cal period, amid the armed dash of the nations 
of Europe, it is imperative for us **as a people 
whose earlier hopes have been shocked by the hard 
blows of experience*^ to pause and take invoice 
**of the heterogeneous stocks of humanity that we 
have admitted to the management of our great 
political enterprise. ' ' ^ 

For all aliens entering the country the law pro- 
vides that manifests shall be supplied to a des- 
ignated Government official by the steamship com- 
pany. These manifests show the full name, age, 
and sex of the alien ; whether married or single ; 
the calling or occupation; ability or inability to 

* Commons: Baces and ImmigranU in Ameriea. 
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read or write; nationality; race; country of last 
residence; name and address of nearest relative 
in the conntry from which the alien comes; the 
seaport for landing in the United States ; the final 
destination, if any, beyond the port of landing; 
whether having a ticket through to such final des- 
tination ; whether the alien has paid his own pas- 
sage or whether it has been paid by any person 
or by any corporation, society, municipaUty, or 
government, and if so, by whom; whether goin^ 
to join a relative or friend, and if so, what rela- 
tive or friend, and his or her name and complete 
address ; whether ever before in the United States, 
and if so, when and where; whether ever in a 
prison or an almshouse or an institution or hos- 
pital for the care and treatment of the insane or 
supported by charity; whether a polygamist; 
whether an anarchist ; whether coming by reason 
of any oflfer, solicitation, promise, or agreement, 
expressed or impUed, to perform labor in the 
United States; the alien's condition of health, 
mental and physical, and whether deformed or 
crippled, and if so, how long and from what cause. 
Statistics based upon the information contained 
in these manifests supply us with much valuable 
data for measuring and determining the trend 
and significance of the various characteristics of 
the aHens who compose the immigration tide. 



CHAPTER n 



SOURCES OP THE TIDE 



OxTB tide tables — ^the statistics compiled by the 
Federal Bureau of Lmnigration — show that the 
iimiiigration tide flowing into the United States 
from all quarters of the globe has its source, for 
the greater part, in Europe. Of the 1,403,000 
alien immigrants landing upon our shores in the 
twelve months preceding the beginning of the Eu- 
roi)ean War, as many as 1,114,000 were from Eu- 
rope ; only 35,000 came from Asia, and the remain- 
ing 254,000 were from all other countries com- 
bined, these being principally Canada, the West 
Indies, and Mexico. 

Eighty out of every one hundred unmigrants in 
that fiscal year came from European countries. As 
many as sixty of these eighty were from three 
countries only — ^Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Bus- 
sia. Italy was first in importance, sending 295,- 
000 ; Austria-Hungary held second place, contrib- 
uting 286,000; Russia was third, its contribution 
reaching 262,000. 

From all of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales came only eighty-eight thousand or as few 
as six out of every one hundred; from Germany, 
only forty thousand or three out of every one huji- 
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dred; and from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
only thirty-one thousand or two out of every one 
hundred. 

Thus is indicated the much greater importance 
of the contribution from the eastern and south- 
em European countries over that of the countries 
of western Europe. Greece, France, Portugal, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro ; Spain, Turkey, 
the Netherlands, Bel^um, Switzerland, and Bon- 
mania, of importance in the order given, contrib- 
uted virtually all the remainder of our 1914 im- 
migration from Europe. Our total immigration 
from each of the principal countries of origin, 
showing the relative importance of the respective 
contributions annually since 1907, is presented in 
the chart on opposite page. 

This grouping of immigrants by countries of 
origin does not give, or rather it conceals, infor- 
mation as to the racial elements making up our 
immigration tide. For this reason care must be 
exercised by bearing in mind exactly what this ar- 
bitrary but necessary grouping really means. 
Country of origin may be, and usually is, the same 
as nationality, but it is not always the same as 
identity of race. Politics often cuts through and 
separates race. Thus it becomes an important 
factor in the organization of populations. The 
same race is not infrequently found organized in 
more than one nationality. Again, political boun- 
daries sometime coincide with racial differentia- 
tion of population. We must remember, then, that 
country of origin or nationality as determined by 
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political boundaries or govemmental jurisdiction 
*' bears no constant or necessary relation whatever 
to race,'* as Professor Eipley says in The Races 
of Europe, but is usually '*an artificial result of 
historical causes. Political boundaries, moreover, 
may not often be national; they are too often 
merely governmental. ' * 

The sources of our immigration according to 
country of origin are by nationality or political 
boundaries solely. Because of failure to recognize 
exactly what this means, the statistics of inuni- 
gration are quite commonly misinterpreted, with 
ensuing erroneous conclusions. Take for illus- 
tration our immigrants from Bussia. The two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand arrivals from 
that country in 1914 were not Russians proper 
but Hebrews, Poles, Lithuanians, Finns, and Ger- 
mans. More than ninety-five out of every one hun- 
dred of our population enumerated by the census 
as having been bom in Bussia are non-Bussian; 
less than five out of every one hundred are Bus- 
sians. 

Austria-Hungary, even more than Bussia, com- 
prises a heterogeneous assemblage of races. This 
hyphenated name as applied to immigration from 
that country is apt to be misleading. The Ger- 
manic Austrians, who rule in Austria, and the 
Hungarian Magyars, who are politically dominant 
in Hungary, taken together form less than one- 
half the total population of the dual kingdom. 
The majority of the Austro-Hungarian peoples, 
therefore, belong to races which are neither 
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''Austrian'^ nor ** Hungarian '' properly so- 
called. 

''Most of them/^ says Mr. F. H. Palmer, in his 
AtistrO'Htmgarian Life in Town and Cowitry^ 
*'are of Slavonic origin; but they, too, are broken 
up into numerous races, more or less distinct from 
one another in language, religion, and habits 
of life. Czechs, Croatians and Serbians, Buthenes, 
Poles, Slovaks, and Austro-Bulgarians are all 
Slavonic races, nearly akin to, and sometimes 
identical with, others who dwell beyond the fron- 
tiers of Austria-Hungary. Quite separate from 
all these are races more nearly allied to the Latin 
group, such as the Boumanians or Wallachians 
and Italians in parts of the Austrian Tyrol and 
the coastlands. Nor are these all. There are, be- 
sides, over two million Jews, and considerable 
fragments of other races — Greeks, Turks, and 
Gipsies. '^ 

This population of the dual kingdom shows ^'the 
most complicated racial mosaic of all modem na^^ 
tions — ^a juxtaposition of hostile races. ' ^ Not only 
are the Slav, the Magyar, the German, the Latin, 
and the Jew found in Austria-Hungary but they 
present also ntmierous subdivisions. In the north 
the Slavic Czechs are separated into the Bohe- 
miims and Moravians ; there also are to be found 
other Slavs — Slovaks, Poles, and Buthenians or 
Bussniaks; in the south and along the Adriatic 
are more Slavs — Croatians and Serbians and Dal- 
matians and Slovenians. Between these north and 
south Slavs are the non-Slavic Magyars and Ger- 
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mana — the politically dominant races. In the 
Bonthwest are Italians ; in the east the Latinized 
Slavs or Bomnanians. The southern Slavs and 
Bonmanians are nnder the sway of Hungary ; the 
Boumanians, a disrupted nationality of Slavs, 
form partly independent kingdoms and are partly 
dominated by the Magyars. 

The most numerous of the Slavic groups in the 
dual monarchy are the Czechs, together with the 
closely allied Slovaks. These gave the United 
States a combined immigration in 1914 of thirty- 
seven thousand, of which twenty-seven thousand 
were Slovaks. They inhabit principally the hilly 
northwestern Hungary, but, as is the case with so 
many other races, says Mr. Palmer, they are found 
also in small groups and communities in other 
parts far removed from the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. Within the Magyar district in Hungary, 
he tells us, are Slovak villages in which the Slo- 
vak language and customs are still preserved un- 
changed. The Slovaks alone number in the neigh- 
borhood of two million five hundred thousand, 
forming twelve per cent of the total population 
of Hungary. 

Nearly allied to the Czechs and Slovaks are 
the Poles, the most unfortunate of all the Slavic 
peoples. So entirely distinct is the nobility from 
the great mass of the people that one might almost 
say that the Poles consist of two separate races. 
Destroyed as a distinct nationality by the parti- 
tion of their country between Bussia, Germany, 
and Austria, the Slavs of Poland have been a per- 
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secated and oppressed people for more than an 
hnndred yearSi 

In Galioia, Bnkowina, and other parts of norths 
em Hungary are the Bnthenians, a branch of the 
Little Russians^ also called Bnssniaks or Bussm- 
ians. Although nine-tenths of the Buthenians live 
in Bussia and only one-tenth in Austria-Hungary, 
virtually all the forty-two thousand inunigrating 
to the United States in 1914 were from the dual 
country. 

Besides the Buthenians and Poles, Boumanians 
also come to the United States from northern Aus- 
tria. The Boumanians from east of Hungary in 
the neighborhood of the Black Sea are not Slavic 
bnt Italic, being more allied to the Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and other Latin peoples. Notwithstanding, a 
strong mixture of Slavic blood permeates the Bou- 
manians, and they are almost surrounded by 
groups representing this race. Their immigration 
to the United States in 1914 reached twenty-five 
thousand. 

The Slovenians, also called Slovenes, Griners, 
Wends, Slovinci, and in the United States Aus- 
trians, come principally from southern Austria. 
A large majority of the one million five hundred 
thousand inhabit Austria ; others are in Hungary 
and Italy. Croatians and Serbians also emigrate 
from southern Austria to the United States. 

Most of our immigrants from Hungary are not 
really Hungarians, for the true Hungarian is the 
Magyar. This people comprises about forty per 
cent of the inhabitants of the country. They are 
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surrounded on all sides by other races, so mnch 
so that there is not a single point where they 
touch the political boundaries of Hungary. To 
their north are the Slovaks ; to the east the Rou- 
manians; to the south the Serbo-Croatians ; and 
to the west the Germans. Thus Hungary is by no 
means made up solidly of Hungarians. Our im- 
migration of these Magyars in 1914 amounted to 
forty-seven thousand, and they formed the largest 
number of any single group from Austria-Hun- 
gary, with the possible exception of the Poles. 

While Austria-Hungary contains only one-fifth, 
and Russia nearly three-fourths, of the world ^s 
one hundred million Slavs, it is from the former 
and not the latter country that the United States 
receives the larger part of its Slavic inunigration. 
In 1914 as many as twenty-three out of every one 
hundred of our total immigration — as many as 
three hundred and nineteen thousand — ^were Sla- 
vic. The group contributing the largest nimaber 
was the Poles, totaling one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand; next came the Russians proper, 
forty-nine thousand ; then the Ruthenians or Russ- 
niaks with forty-two thousand ; the Croatians and 
Slovenians with thirty-nine thousand ; the Slovaks 
with twenty-seven thousand ; the Bulgarians, Ser- 
bians, and Montenegrins with seventeen thou- 
sand; the Bohemians and Moravians with ten 
thousand ; and the Dalmatians, Bosnians, and Her- 
zegovinians with five thousand. 

The term * * Slav, ' ' it should be emphasized, is a 
racial expression like Teuton or Celt and does 
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not apply to any distinctive nationality ; the Ens- 
sians and Poles and Slovaks are Slavic^ just as the 
Germans are Teutonic and the Scotch are Celtic. 
The Slavs form about one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of Europe. The most important according 
to numerical strength are the Eussians, number- 
ing nearly seventy million, next the Poles com- 
prising about eleven million, then the Bohemians, 
Moravians, and Slovaks having about seven mil- 
lion, the Serbians and Croatians six miUion, the 
Bulgarians three million, and the Slovenes one 
million three hundred thousand. 

These Slavic peoples, according to Professor 
Eipley, have played a role in the eastern part of 
Eui'ope ** somewhat analogous to, although less 
successful than, that of the Teutons in the west. 
They have pressed in upon the territory of the 
classic civilization of Greece and Eome, ingrafting 
a new and physically vigorous population upon the 
old and partially enervated one. From some cen- 
ter of dispersion up north toward Eussia, Slavic- 
speaking peoples have expanded until they have 
rendered all eastern Europe Slavic from the Arc- 
tic Ocean to the Adriatic and JEgean Seas. Only 
at one place is the continuity of Slavdom broken ; 
but this interruption is sufficient to set off the 
Slavs into two distinct groups at the present day. 
The northern one consists of the Eussians, I^oles, 
Czechs, and Slovaks. The southern group com- 
prises the main body of the Balkan peoples from 
the Serbo-Croatians to the Bulgars. Between 
these two groups of Slavs is a broad belt of non- 
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Slavic popnlatioiiy composed of the Magyars, lin- 
gaistically now as always, Finns; and the Bon- 
manians, who have become Latin in speech within 
historic times. This intrusive, non-Slavic belt lies 
along or near the Danube, that great highway over 
which eastern peoples have penetrated Europe for 
centuries. The presence of this waterway is dis- 
tinctly tiie cause of the linguistic phenomenon. 
Bome went east, and the Finns, like the Huns, 
went west along it. Linguistically speaking, there- 
fore, the boundary of the southern Slavs and that 
of the Balkan Peninsula, beginning at the Danube* 
are one and the same.^^ ^ 

That country of origin may not, and in a num- 
ber of instances does not, convey accurate infor- 
mation as to the character of its emigration is 
again illustrated in the facts that ** Greeks pre- 
dominate everywhere on the coast of the JEgean * * 
under Turkish rule, and Armenians form com- 
munities in all large Turkish towns with the ex- 
ception of Macedonia. These Armenians are prob- 
ably the most numerous of the races coming to the 
United States from Asia. Their country lies west 
of the Caspian Sea and east of the Black Sea, be- 
ing partly in Asiatic Bussia, partly in Asiatic 
Turkey, and partly in Persia. These Armenians 
call themselves Haiks. From that country also 
come Hurds and Georgeans. They are governed 
largely by Tnrkey, and also by Persia and Bus- 
sia. 

In Turkey are to be found also Kurds, Circas- 

^Bipley: The Bace» of Europe, p. 403. 
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sians, Albanians^ Ylachs, Bulgarians, and others, 
the population of that country being possibly the 
most heterogeneous of any outside the United 
States. The Albanians, who were brought under 
Turkisli rule five hundred years ago, have never 
considered themselves a conquered race and occa- 
sionally rebel against the authority of the Porte. 
The Christians of Macedonia belong to four dif- 
ferent nationalities — ^Bulgarian, Serbian, Greek, 
and Vlach or Wallachian. All these different 
races have been subjected within a politically 
united empire to the Ottoman Turks or Osmanlis. 
The Turkish element forms a small proportion 
only of the population of European Turkey ; it is 
scarcely a third in the Armenian provinces of Asia 
Minor. The presence in every important town 
of representatives of divers races is indicative of 
the fact that the assimilating power of the Turks 
during their five centuries of rule has been negli- 
gible. 

In the Balkan Peninsula Slavs and Albanians 
fonri about one-half the total population; there 
also are Greeks and Tatar-Turks. The Slavs com- 
prise Serbo-Croatians and, in a measure, Bulga- 
rians. The Greeks constitute about one-third of the 
population of the Peninsula. As for the Turks, 
their number is relatively unimportant, dommat- 
ing only in eastern Bulgaria, and elsewhere being 
scattered as a minority among the Slavs and 
Greeks. Kiese Greeks are in the southern portion 
of the Peninsula, having spread out beyond th#^ 
limited area of Greece itself. 
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That many of the Greeks immigrating to the 
United States do not come from Greece is indi- 
cated in the fact that our total immigration from 
that country in 1914 was not quite thirty-seven 
thousand, while the number of Greeks admitted 
reached nearly forty-nine thousand. We received 
in the same year nearly three times as many im- 
migrants from Turkey in Asia as we did from Tur- 
key in Europe, the numbers being respectively 
twenty-two thousand and a little over eight thou- 
sand. While Turkey thus gave us a total of thirty 
thousand, the actual Turkish immigration was less 
than three thousand. Most of the remainder was 
composed of Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Syrians, Armenians, and Hebrews. 

This immigration by race and country is com- 
pared in the diagram on page 25. 

Particularly is it true that country of origin 
tells us virtually nothing of the large Hebrew im- 
migration to our shores. The Jew comes from 
many countries and from no particular country 
that he can call his own. Most of the recent im- 
migration of Hebrews has been from Bussia, com- 
ing principally from what is known as the * * Jew- 
ish Pale of Settlement*^ in the western part of 
that country. Others come from Austria-Hun- 
gary, Boumania, Germany, and Turkey. In 1914 
Hebrews formed the fourth largest group among 
all the* immigrating peoples; their number was 
nearly one hundred and forty-three thousand. 

Immigration by race since 1908 is illustrated in 
the diagram on page 26. 
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It Bhould be clear by now that conntry of origin 
or nationality is not always identical with raoe 
sofidarity. Even where there is no clear-cnt line 
of racial demarkation within a country, there may 
be important differences among the immigrants 
which are hidden from view by their being desig- 
nated according to the conntry of their origin. 
Such is the case with Italy. Eeally important dif- 
ferences are to be found between the people who 
come to US from northern Italy and those who 
emigrate from its southern section. So weU is 
this recognized that the Bureau of Immigration 
of the United States Government keeps a separate 
record of north and south Italian immigrants. Of 
the total of three hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand in 1914, the south Italians made up as much 
as eighty-four per cent, and the north Italian^ 
only sixteen per cent. Most of the south Italians 
come from the provinces of Abbruzzi, Campania, 
Calabria, and the island of Sicily. Eacially, how- 
ever, it can be said that there is only one raoe in 
Italy, although there has been in historic times 
an admixture of foreign blood that has brought 
about significant differences between the north 
and south Italians. 

These are the more important countries and 
races comprising the principal sources of our im- 
^nigration tide. What are the basal economic 
forces at work in these countries and among these 
laces that cause their peoples by millions to emi- 
grate to our shores? 
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It should be realized at the outset that the cause 
of emigration from any particular country or 
from all countries may not necessarily be also the 
cause of immigration to the United States. The 
one movement may occur without the other. As 
a matter of fact, there is a considerable amount 
of emigration from European countries that does 
not come to this country. 

United States Consul-General Hale, in reporting 
to the State Department on immigration to this 
country from England in the eighties, stated that 
there were three general conditions upon which 
emigration from Europe depended and under 
which all the specific causes of emigration could 
be included. The most important of these condi- 
tions is the attraction of the' country of destina- 
tion. Next in importance is the facility or means 
of escape from the conditions of dissat- 
isfaction in the emigrant's home country. These 
means include principally comfort, cheapness, and 
speed, and also the attitude of the country the emi- 
grant leaves and the one to which he goes. It is 
only after these two conditions are satisfactory 
that the third cause of emigration — dissatisfaction 
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on the part of the emigrant over conditions in his 
own country— becomes of importance. 

** Considered with reference to these condi- 
tions,*' says Consul Hale, ** statistics of emigra- 
tion to the United States of British, German, and 
French show a very remarkable uniformity in the 
response which the emigration makes to the pre- 
vailing condition of the period. The uniformity, 
however, is not remarkable at all, but only nat- 
ural, if it be borne in mind how universal is the 
application of the great laws which govern human 
action. The statistics show that the Briton, the 
German, and the Frenchman instantly availed 
themselves of the remarkable increase of the facili- 
ties of ocean transit which began to be developed 
in the early part of the double decade 1841-60, in 
which period he found at the same time increasing 
benefit from the attractions of America. The fig- 
ures also show that the Briton expressed his ap- 
preciation of the suddenly developed advantages 
of this period by increasing his emigration nearly 
five hundred per cent, over his emigration in the 
preceding period 1821-40 ; the German by increas- 
mg his emigration over six hundred per cent.; 
and even the Frenchman, whose emigration is so 
small as scarcely to be expected to sympathize 
with the general movement, Ijy increasing his emi- 
gration one hundred and fifty per cent/' ^ 

With the emigration of the twenty years prior 
to 1860 Consul Hale compares that of the twenty 

'United States Consular Eeports on Emigration and Immigra- 
tion, House Executive Document No. 157. 
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years following. Both dissatisfaction with home 
conditions and the facilities for reaching the 
United States were greatly increased dnring the 
second period and wonld have resulted in a greatly 
increased emigration from the United Kingdom 
and Germany, at least, if the other element — con- 
ditions in the United States — ^had been favorable. 
As a matter of f act, these were nnf avorable, and 
in consequence the ratio of emigration, instead of 
greatly increasing, actually decreased. **The at- 
tractions of Ihe United States had declined so/' 
says Consul Hale, **that the Briton decreased the 
ratio of his emigration twenty-three per cent.'* 

United States Consul Lathrop, in reporting also 
upon British emigration, stated that a study of 
the statistics shows the ruling factor to be the 
state of trade in the United States. ** Prosperity 
there largely increases emigration from Great 
Britain ; and this appears to be the case whether 
trade be active or not in Great Britain. In fact, 
it must be thus, for prosperous periods in the 
two countries have been almost synchronous ; and 
so emigrants have transferred their homes and 
their families more largely in those seasons of 
comforts and well-doing than when their drcnm- 
stances were depressed. * ' 

And so it is with emigration from Germany. 
It has been determined not so much by economic 
conditions in that country as by favorable condi- 
tions in America. The statistics of emigration 
from Germany show the largest number of depar- 
tures to the United States in those years when 
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Ibere was the greatest and most active industrial 
and commercial activity in this country— when 
factories, workshops, and shipyards were busy^ 
when crops were good, and when remunerative 
prices brought comforts and luxuries to the Amer- 
ican farmer. Proof is just as conclusive that the 
years of least emigration from Germany are 
marked by business and commercial depression in 
the United States. In brief, the increase or de- 
crease in emigration from Germany to this coun- 
try has been determined by the rise or fall in the 
prosperity of the United States. 

'^ While economic conditions in the emigrants^ 
home country have always had more or less in- 
fluence in determining the volume of emigration^ 
at the same time it is more than probable that the 
deciding factor has usually been the economic con- 
ditions in America,** say the United States Con- 
sular Beports on Emigration and Immigration in 
reference to Germany. * * For illustration, the fluc- 
tuations of the trans-Atlantic emigration from 
Germany, as indicated in the statistics of immi- 
gration, show that the rise or fall is largely due to 
greater or less business prosperity in America. 
Neither good nor poor times in the immigrant's 
home country stimulate emigration to the United 
States as much as do the reporfs from others in 
America of the prevalence there of prosperous 
conditions.*' 

Consul Eckstein, reporting to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States Government in regard 
to emigration from the Netherlands^ stated that 
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the falling ofiF in the eighties of emigration from 
Holland to the United States **has not been owing 
to favorable surroundings or prosperous condi- 
tions prevailing in Holland/^ for, on the contrary, 
they had been exactly the reverse. During the 
early part of the decade emigration from Holland 
had been increasing. In 1884 occurred a period 
of industrial depression in that country accom- 
panied by the workers* ** strike for work,'* not for 
increased wages nor to prevent a reduction of 
wages nor for shorter hours. Ordinarily, these 
conditions would have meaat increased emigra- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, it actually decreased. 
The primary explanation of this is to be found in 
the prevalence of less favorable conditions in the 
United States. He expresses the opinion that emi- 
gration was ordinarily more influenced, that it 
increased or decreased, according as favorable or 
unfavorable news respecting the economic and so- 
cial conditions in the United States was received 
and circulated in Holland than it was affected by 
conditions in that country. 

A search of the causes of emigration from 
Switzerland to the United States discloses the fact 
that they are to be found more in the latter coun- 
try than in the former. This is all the more im- 
portant when we remember that in Switzerland 
there were no instances of great wealth, no ap- 
pearance of great ease and luxury, no rich and 
arrogant aristocracy, but, instead, almost every 
head of a family, however humble in circum- 
stances, possessed a home belonging to him in fee 
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with all its civilizing influences. Pauperism as 
an institution was scarcely known. Neither did 
compulsory military service nor onerous taxation 
enter as a cause of Swiss emigration to the United 
States. 

Take the Scandinavian emigration to this 
country. Hardly any other peopleln Europe en- 
joyed greater peace and more continued progress 
tmder free and democratic institutions. There 
were no political disturhances, no religious con- 
troversies, and no military exactions suflScient to 
canse emigration in any large numhers. That 
which did take place was almost entirely due to 
economic causes operating in the United States 
and not in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

A recent investigation * of the large immigra- 
tion movement to the United States from eastern 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey presents additional 
evidence of the fact that it is due to the demand 
for labor being much greater and the wages paid 
much higher in the United States than in the 
countries from which the immigrants come. 
*^ Avoidance of military service, a desire for ad- 
venture, dissatisfaction with political and social 
conditions, alleged discrimination on account of 
race or religion, and various other causes are also 
operative,** says this investigator, **but all of 
these combined are of little importance when com- 

^Made during the last six months of 1913 by Mr. W. W. Hus* 
band^ an immigrant inspector of the United States Bureau of 
Immigration. Published as an Appendix in the Annual Beport of 
the Commiaaioner-Qqieral of Immigration, 1914. 
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pared with the simple economio induceiaent re- 
ferred to/' 

Provided times are **good'' in the United 
States, emigration from Europe takes place re- 
gardless of conditions there. It occurs when 
times in Europe are "good** as regularly as when 
they are **bad.*' It does not necessarily take 
place during periods of greatest dullness in trade 
in the particular European country; nay, more, 
quite often it occurs when agricultural and indus- 
trial conditions there are prosperous. The rec- 
ord of emigration of every European country 
shows that this movement of population out of the 
home country takes place in times of prosperity 
immediately following a period of dullness, pro- 
vided times are **good** in the United States; 
that it declines or falls off when depression in this 
country sets in again. 

This close relation between periods of industrial 
prosperity and an increase in immigration to the 
United States, on the one hand, and of industrial 
depression and a decrease in immigration on the 
other, is indicated strikingly in the chart which 
supplies the frontispiece illustration to this vol- 
ume. It illustrates the annual waves of immigra- 
tion that have washed our shores each year since 
1820. **It is interesting to note,*' says the Re- 
port of the Federal Bureau of Immigration for 
1914, **the successive periodical increases, reced- 
ing less each time coincident with the periods of 
financial depression, only to reach to a greater 
height with the next ascending wave. . • • The 
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three periods of depression following 1857, 1873, 
and 1893 stand out pronunently, and the reoent 
financial and commercial depression (1907) caused 
the wave line to drop to a marked degree. This 
periodical rise and fall well represents the rela^ 
tive prosperity of the country/' • 

Even before 1857 there was the same tendency 
in immigration. What has come to be character- 
ized in American history as **The Golden Age'* 
preceded the panic of 1857 and followed that of 
1837. It was accompanied by a striking increase 
in the number of aUens entering the country, as 
many as 428,000 arriving in a single twelve 
months, marking the pinnacle of an almost imin- 
terrupted increase from 52,000 in 1843 and stand- 
ing out conspicuously in our statistics of immigra- 
tion as the largest single yearly inflow up to that 
time. This inrush was accompanied by the most 
remarkable industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment the people of the United States had yet wit- 
nessed. So large was the emigration from Eu- 
rope that it became known in the history of cer- 
tain of those countries and especially of Ireland 
as **The Exodus.'' 

So it was with **The Era of Good Feeling'' pre- 
ceding tiie 1837 panic. It was accompanied by a 
wave of immigration which increased the number 
of arrivals in six years from less than twenty 
three thousand to more than seventy-nine thou- 
sand. This was for that period a large annual in- 
flow. 

As the years of financial and business prosi>er- 
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ity are accompanied by large and increasing immi- 
gration, so the years following financial panics 
and those which mark industrial depression show 
a falling off in the number of alien arrivals. 
These panics occur usually at the close of a period 
of prosperity in this country ; at the same time is 
recorded a decline in the volume of immigration. 
In 1873, for illustration, inmiigration was 460,- 
000. The panic of that year was the most serious 
the country had ever experienced. Immigration 
declined in the five years following to less than 
139,000. By 1882 immigration had again risen 
to about 789,000. Accompanying the business de- 
pression which began in that year, it dropped to 
less than 335,000 four years later. The height of 
business revival was again reached in 1892 and 
immigration that year was 580,000. The panic of 
1893 interrupted this inflow and the following 
years of depression saw immigration drop to as 
low as 229,000 in 1898, the smallest yearly inflow 
since 1879. Following 1898 came a period of bet- 
ter times culminating in 1907, when permanent 
immigration reached 1,285,000, the highest point 
it had ever attained in our history. In the fall 
of that year the country was once more plunged 
into the throes of another financial panic and en- 
suing industrial depression. Immigration dropped 
within two years to less than 752,000. 

The immediate effect upon immigration of a 
financial panic here is the cutting off of the inflow 
at its source. In the past, this has not affected 
the stream to any considerable extent for that 
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year as reflected in the statistics of arrivals; in 
fact, a ** panic year'* usually marks the flood-tide 
of inunigration. This is explained in the fact that 
many aliens had already left their European 
homes and were on their way to this country when 
the panic was precipitated. The departure of 
these and others who had made their plans for 
emigrating was not affected by the adverse condi- 
tions, and their arrival here is thus recorded in 
the panic year. But imder modem conditions of 
coimnmucatioii and transportation the effect of a 
panic upon immigration is now reflected almost 
immediately. For instance, the effects of the 
panic of October, 1907, were such as to prevent 
almost entirely the arrival on our shores in 1908 
of the usual spring tide. 

The years of commercial or industrial depres- 
sion in the United States correspond with the 
years which show the least emigration from Eu- 
rope. This lends force to the contention that in 
considering the causes of immigration emphasis 
should be laid upon conditions prevailing in the 
United States rather than upon those in Europe. 
Unfavorable conditions alone in the European 
country cannot be regarded as the basal cause of 
immigration to the United States. However bad 
they may be, emigration does not result unless 
there are fair prospects that better conditions will 
be found here. Thus, adverse conditions in Eu- 
rope do not necessarily mean immigration to this 
country — ^they should be regarded only as a sec- 
ondary cause of immigration inasmuch as they 
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« 

nearly always have to be coupled with the exist- 
ence of improved conditions in the United States. 

Economic opportunity here, heightened at in- 
tervals by periods of industrial and business pros- 
perity, is the single powerful force drawing immi- 
gration to our shores. 

Much significance lies in the fact that there has 
never been a period of economic prosperity in this 
country that has not been marked by large and 
increasing immigration. Similarly, immigration 
from all or from any particular European coimtry 
is smallest in volume when business or industrial 
conditions here are **bad.'' That it is the eco- 
nomic situation in the United States at any par- 
ticular time which determines our immigration 
from Europe, is proven by the often recurring fact 
that even where this improved economic condition 
corresponds to good times in the particular Eu- 
ropean country, there is still immigration to this 
country. The result quite often is an increase in 
emigration from Europe when times there are 
good and a decline in immigration when times 
there are bad. If conditions in Europe were the 
primary operating cause of immigration to the 
United States this anomalous situation would not 
60 often be presented. That immigration is most 
closely related to the conditions of business in this 
country is proven not only by the record of emi- 
gration from every European country, but also 
by the statistics of immigration of the United 
States Government. 

**The great determining factor in the volume of 
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immigratioiiy" says Professor Fairohildy ''has 
been the economic situation in this coimtry. Pros- 
perity has always been attended by large immi- 
gration^ hard times by the reverse.'* Develop- 
ing this point further, he says: ''The natural 
causes of immigration at the present time lie pri- 
marily in the superiority of the economic condi- 
tions in the United States over those in the coun- 
tries from which the immigrants come. Modem 
unmigration is essentially an economic phenome- 
non. Religious and political causes have played 
the leading part in the past, and still enter in as 
contributory factors in many cases. But the one 
prevailing reason why the immigrant of today 
leaves his native village is that he is dissatisfied 
with his economic lot, as compared with what it 
might be in the New World. The European peas- 
ant comes to America because he can — or believes 
he can— secure a greater return in material wel- 
fare for the amount of labor expended in this 
country than in his home land. This fact is rec- 
ognized by practically all careful students of the 
subject^ and is frequently emphasized in the re- 
cent report of the Immigration Commission. It is 
worthy of notice, also, that the changes which af- 
fect the volume of immigration current, and cause 
those repeated fluctuations which we have ob- 
servedy. are changes in the economic situation in 
this country, rather than in the countries of 
source. A period of good times in this country 
attracts large numbers of immigrants by promis- 
ing large rewards for labor ; an industrial depres- 
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sion checks the incoming current, and sends away 
many of those who are here/* ^ 

At the present time, he adds, *Hhe motives of 
the immigrants are almost wholly economic* . . . 
There caa be little donbt that on the average the 
immigrant is able to earn aod save more, not only 
of money, but of wealth in the broader sense, than 
he could at home. This is the great underlying 
motive of modem immigration, and if it were il- 
lusory, the movement must soon fail. ' ^ * 

Thus, it can be stated as a law of immigration 
that by far its greater volume is determined by, 
and its movement depends upon, the condition of 
business in the country receiving the immigrants. 
This is beyond dispute among those who have 
carefully studied the facts. It explains, in large 
part, the moving force back of those waves of hu- 
manity which during the past century have surged 
across the broad Atlantic; it explains, also, the 
fluctuations in the flow and ebb in this movement 
of population out of Europe. 

* Fairchild : ImmigraUan, p. 145. 
*Ibid., p. 363. 
•Ibid., p. 428. 



CHAPTER IV 

TWO VIEWS OP THE TIDE 

Periods of prosperity in this country, then, are 
nearly always accompanied by an increase in the 
volume of immigration, regardless of conditions in 
Europe. This is because there are better oppor- 
tunities at those times for securing employment 
at high wages. For instance, take immigration 
into our New England mill towns. Its volume is 
determined with clock-like regularity by the pros- 
perity of those mills — ^upon poorer business pros- 
pects setting in, the alien workers leave for their 
home countries, only to return immediately upon 
improved chances for employment. The same is 
true of the anthracite and bituminous coal mines, 
of the steel mills, of the clothing trade, and of 
scores of other industries now almost entirely 
dominated by this alien labor. So well organized 
is the machinery for the transmission of informa- 
tion to Europe as to economic conditions and pros- 
pects here, and for the transportation of labor 
across the Atlantic, that the populations of Euro- 
pean countries are enabled to take instant ad- 
vantage of the demand for labor in this country. 

The fact is, and a startling fact it is, too, im- 
migration today and in the large has become a co- 
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lossal business enterprise — a huge conunercial un- 
dertaking — ^the wholesaling of human labor for 
gain. 

There have grown up in many industrial cen- 
ters and large cities of the United States and at 
different sources of emigration in Europe agen- 
cies whose principal business is the promotion of 
immigration. These agencies comprise an exten- 
sive system of organization through labor con- 
tractorSy employment agents, immigrant bankers, 
padroneSy and steamship and ticket agents, and 
this system has come into existence«to supply the 
American employer with this cheap European la- 
bor. These agents are known to go so far as to 
advance the cost of transportation to immigrants 
who give security to refund the amount out of the 
first wages they earn in the United States. These 
agencies have contracts to supply labor to indi- 
viduals and firms engaged in large industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises and in railroad and 
other construction work, such as public buildings, 
reservoirs, and the like. 

That these agencies are the instigating cause of 
many of the inhabitants of European countries 
leaving for the United States who otherwise would 
not come here is oonmion knowledge to all inves- 
tigators of immigrant conditions. These agents 
are the inciting cause of that remarkable fluctua- 
tion in the volume of immigration which we have 
seen marks alternate periods of industrial depres- 
sion, on the one hand, and of good times on the 
other. They transmit abroad information as to 
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prosperity in the United States and encourage 
hundreds of thousands of the industrial and agri- 
cnltnral classes to come here. This is the under- 
lying explanation of increasing inmiigration. The 
peasants of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, 
in particular, continue to supply, as they have sup- 
plied for years past, an abundant harvest to these 
promoters of immigration. Evidence on this point 
is overwhelming. 

The activities of these ticket agents or brokers 
are referred to as being among the chief secondary 
or immediate causes of immigration by Mr. W. W. 
Husband, an immigrant inspector of the Federal 
Bureau of Immigration, who only recently con- 
cluded an investigation of the immigration move- 
ment to the United States from eastern Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey.^ The function of these 
agents, he says, is largely to convince potential 
emigrants that going away is possible and to as- 
sist and direct them in so doing. He believes that 
they are so important a factor, at least in a con- 
tributory sense, that their elimination woiQd re- 
sult in a greatly reduced emigration, while their 
better control along lines contemplated by the 
United States law, as well as by the emigration 
laws of most European countries, would have the 
same effect, only in a lesser degree. High o£Bcials 
in Bussia expressed to him the opinion that more 
than one-half of the emigration from that country 
is due to the activity of steamship ticket agents, 

^Appendix to Annual Beport of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigratioii, 191^ p. 392. 
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while a competent authority in Hungary estimated 
that fifty thousand emigrants left that country in 
1913 as the result of such propaganda. ** Further 
evidence in this regard,'^ says Mr. Husband, *48 
the claim of Government officials that the suppres- 
sion of ticket agents in Bulgaria has reduced emi- 
gration from that country to a minimum — ^a claim 
that seems to be substantiated by our statistical 
records. * ' 

Writing of the illegal agent, who carries on 
probably the greater part of the emigration busi- 
ness in the eastern European countries, Mr. Hus- 
band says that these secret or contraband agents, 
as a rule, do not * * directly represent any particu- 
lar steamship company, but rather deal with gen- 
eral agents of such companies or semi-independent 
concerns which are more or less closely allied to 
some particular line or group of lines. In many 
cases the so-called agents are merely brokers who 
round up emigrants and turn them over to the 
representative of some line or semi-independent 
agency just outside the borders of the country 
where they are recruited, or in some cases to legal 
agents at home. Still further down the list are 
the runners who go about the villages and direct 
their patrons — or victims, as the case may be — 
to some legal agent or illegal broker for a small 
commission per head. Still another important 
feature of the business is the piloting of illegal 
emigrants out of the country of origin. In Bus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary, and to a lesser extent in 
the Balkan States, the business of conducting 
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groups of illegal emigrants has reached enormons 
proportions, and in the aggregate scores of thou- 
sands so cross the frontiers of their respective 
countries annually/' 

In addition to these secret or contraband agents, 
who are responsible for the existence in Europe 
of ** underground railroads'* permitting egress 
to emigrants, are other agents who represent 
transportation concerns authorized to conduct an 
emigration business in the particular country and 
who usually operate under government regula- 
tions which forbid the solicitation of emigration. 
In some countries, says Mr. Husband, there are 
authorized emigration agents which do not direct- 
ly represent any specific transportation company 
or companies. ** Unfortunately in some instances 
the law respecting the artificial promotion of emi- 
gration is not well observed, and legal agents so- 
licit business with the same eagerness that char- 
acterizes their illegal competitors. ' ' There is also 
a considerable number of emigration agents more 
or less independent of the steamship companies 
which, although not in dose contact with the 
sources of immigration, are represented in such 
fields by agents or brokers, some of whom also 
conduct **a vigorous propaganda through form 
letters and so on sent to potential emigrants whose 
names are secured in various ways. ' ' 

Mr* Husband states that the practice of insuring 
emigrants against rejection at United States 
ports has become a very common one. **It is 
openly carried on in practically all of the impor- 
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taut ports of eastern Europe/' he says, '^and in 
some cases the business is transacted in emigrar 
tion stations maintained by steamship companies 
or at their ticket agencies, although it appears 
that such companies are not directly interested." 

The American people have been slow to realize 
and to recognize these facts. They continue to be 
influenced in great part by the inherited belief that 
immigration in the large is still the free and volun- 
tary movement to the United States of oppressed 
peoples of European countries in search of re- 
ligious, political, and civil liberty; that they come 
seeking opportunities of greater independence 
and freedom for individual development outside 
the restraints imposed by kings and abbots and 
lords. These sentiments and motives the Ameri- 
can people have idealized overmuch — ^they have 
pictured to themselves the immigrant as one who 
is ^^unconscious of the gold and the iron slumber- 
ing in our hills '* and who comes for ** conscience' 
sake.'* This view is based upon the fact that Pil- 
grims, Puritans, Huguenots, Quakers, Catholics, 
and German Pietists ^ ^ sailed the treacherous seas 
and marched into the pathless wilderness, driven 
by something higher than the mere necessity to 
sustain life"; and that others have come who also 
were ** Dreamers of Dreams" and seekers after *'a 
city whose builder and maker is Gk)d." * 

This halo attaches itself to immigration of the 
present day, notwithstanding the revolutionary 
changes which time has brought about. Through 

^sterner: The Immigrant Tide, p. 186. 
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this view we have a picture of the ideals and soul 
longings of the immigrant which appeals to onr 
higher humane emotions. The poor, down-trod- 
den, persecuted, idealizing alien on board the im- 
migrant ship looking longingly towards the shores 
of America and with outstretched arms suppli- 
cating **The Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World** is a familiar but much over-drawn and 
often over-worked figure. They who hold up to 
our view this picture would have us believe that 
the typical immigrant is a future American patriot 
in embryo or a far-sighted and soul-longing 
dreamer and philosopher. 

For the greater part such word pictures are 
imaginary and emotional tales from the Writer's 
own subjective view of what he or she thinks the 
immi^ant thinks. They represent a view of im- 
migration which most of us have inherited from 
the more favorable conditions of the past and this 
view impels us, xmless we are on our guard, to 
adopt an tmintelligent attitude toward immigra- 
tion of the present day. This situation is being 
taken advantage of by a well defined group of 
writers and public speakers and by a much larger 
group comprising transportation companies, large 
employers of cheap labor, steamship ticket agents, 
labor contractors, employment agents, padrones, 
immigrant bankers, associations of foreign news- 
paper pubUshers, Uberal immigration leagues, and 
others whose economic self-interest lies in continu- 
ing the recent large immigration. These groups 
are making use of this view of immigration in in- 
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numerable ways in a well planned campaign to 
persuade the public to continue a policy of prac- 
tically unrestricted immigration. And as a con- 
scious part of the campaign autobiographies and 
personal sketches of successful immigrants are 
finding a place in our magazines and newspapers 
and occasionaUy in book form, and we are being 
told in moving words of the successful work 
among immigrants of social settlements and the 
like. 

All this is the viewpoint of the sentimentalist. 
As an unsigned contributor to an article entitled 
'^ Sentimentalism — Soft and Hard/' in the Unpop- 
ular Review, says : * * There have always been peo- 
ple who color the actual world to suit their own 
fancy, passion or weakness, but oddly we have 
only within a century or so had a word to define 
their state of mind. . . . The essence of all senti- 
mentalism is inability to march up to the facts of 
a case. Whoever simply evades the facts, closes 
his eyes to actual data of his own fabrication, is 
a soft sentimentalist. ... He oversimplifies his 
problem by canceling all disagreeable or difficult 
terms, and by playing with tractable terms of his 
own evocation. . . . Phantasm replaces reality. 
... To blur valid distinctions which tell against 
one's major enthusiasm is usually the first symp- 
tom of sentimentalism. . . . When it suits the pur- 
pose of soft sentimentalists, they recklessly equate 
things and issues really very different; when a 
fact is too inconvenient for their maxims, they pre- 
tend it away. Invariably they are verbalists, 
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substituting wide shibboleths for the painful an- 
alysis of human motive and conduct as they are." 
Our problem is **to restrict the insidious and often 
delightful process of reshaping the world that is 
into a false guise conformed to our own desires. 
It is so much easier to square the most obvious 
aspect of any transaction with our own mood, 
than to analyze the transaction in all its aspects, 
and adjust our mood to the inexorable require- 
ments of reality. . . . The surest guarantee of 
any state is a citizenry that, obeying the law of 
reason, has the courage and lucidity to face the 
world as it is."^ 

The plain, unadulterated fact is that the immi- 
grants of today, in the mass, do not approach even 
in the tenth degree the imaginary word-figure of 
the sentimentalist. For the most part, they are 
sober and industrious, are endured to arduous toil 
and, as a rule, are moral and trustworthy. Adver- 
sity and disappointment they face unflinchingly. 
That they have many virtues there is no denying ; 
still they are simply rough, unskilled, illiterate, 
unimaginative, hard-working laborers, and even 
in America with all its opportunities they will 
never be anything else. They come here solely 
to improve their harsh economic status. This is 
the one dominant cause of emigration from Eu- 
rope that can be applied, with due regard to 
the facts, to the greater volume of our alien 
arrivals. 

Please do not misunderstand. Let us not be un- 

* The Unpopular Beview, VoL 14, 1915. 
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fair or intellectually dishonest and twist the facts 
to suit our own point of view. Let us be courage- 
ous enough to face all the facts even though some 
of them may appear to direct us into a path our 
opinions would not have us go. Let us even be 
brave enough to admit those facts which are ad- 
verse to our personal viewpoint. 

As the Puritans, the Catholics, the Quakers, and 
other religious refugees and seekers after liberty 
of conscience migrated here in earlier days, so 
today among those immigrating are some in 
search of freedom of worship. But of the million 
and more immigrants now landing annually 
upon our shores these dreamers and seekers are 
few, very few in number. So, also, as to those 
seeking to escape from the effects of adverse polit- 
ical conditions — ^those searchers in quest of the 
same goal earlier sought by the Pilgrims on the 
Mayflower. They come today as they came in 
days past, but their number is small, very small 
compared to the total immigration. Neither the 
desire for freedom of conscience in religious mat- 
ters, nor the longing for civil and political liberty, 
nor the ambition to secure educational advantages 
— ^none of these are uppermost as primary causes 
giving to us the great body of immigrants of the 
present day. The religious and political motives 
have almost wholly disappeared in favor of the 
economic in modem immigration, says Professor 
Fairchild.1 

Those who accept the sentimentalist's point of 

^Fairchild: Immigration, jp. Z7S. 
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view magnify the atom or molecale and ignore 
the mass. They have their eyes so close to the 
mole-hill that it obscures their view of the monn- 
tauL The inevitable result is to decide the im- 
migration issue upon the acceptance of evidence 
dealing with an insignificant part of this wonder- 
fnl movement of populations and ignoring entirely 
the great^ primal economic forces that give to us 
by far the greater number of the aliens migrating 
to our shores. 

If the American people fail to regard immigra- 
tion of today in the light of these facts — ^if our 
l^slators refuse to treat it as it really is and, 
instead^ accept an imaginary picture of it — ^then 
we shall fail as a people to take that action which 
the economic facts of the situation warrant and 
justify. Above all, sentimentalism must not be 
permitted to blind us to the economics of the prob- 
lem. 

I say in all seriousness and in no spirit of 
selfish nativism that we as a people will not solve 
the immigration question, either to our own ad- 
vantage as a nation or to that of the inunigrant 
seeking liberty and freedom, if we attempt to do 
so from the sentimental point of view of the 
imaginary immigrant seeking a religious, civil, 
political, and personal Utopia. We can not see 
immigration of today in its trud dimensions if 
we look at it through an historical perspective or 
accept the picture of the sentimentalist as repre- 
senting the present-day facts. The solution of the 
immigration problem must be approached, as Pro- 
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feasor Carver of Harvard University so well says,* 
from that point of view which has ** reference to 
external, economic facts, rather than to internal 
criterions such as the ^sentimental morality' that 
has hitherto inflnenced thought" and determined 
action on this very important and serious public 
question. 

In dealing with immigration of the present day, 
it is of supreme importance that we recognize the 
indisputable fact that it is not comparable with 
the free and voluntary movement to our shores 
of seekers after religious and civil and political 
liberty — ^that it is not the result of voluntary ini- 
tiative on the part of the immigrant — ^but that, 
instead, much of it is stimulated and induced, and 
therefore unnatural and artificial immigration. If 
left to the initiative of the immigrants themselves, 
the United States would not have received any- 
where near the one million four hundred thousand 
aliens who came to our shores in 1914. 

Upon this point there is no disagreement among 
scientific authorities. Special reports on emigra- 
tion made to the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor by our consular representa- 
tives in the countries from which the greater part 
of our immigration comes, also show virtual un- 
animity on this point. The evidence is voluminous 
and indisputable. It is supplied by every intellec- 
tually and sympathetically free investigator and 
thinker who has ever undertaken a painstaking 
study of present-day conditions. 

* Carver: Essays in Social Jtuiioe, 
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That immigration today is by no means the 
same problem, although it bears the same word- 
name, that it was forty and more years ago is a 
point which needs constantly to be emphasized. 
The problem is different because conditions in the 
United States are wholly different. The solution 
must come from a thorough knowledge and a dear 
nnderstanding of the economic factors that are 
today the cause of immigration and not through 
any sentimental view colored by history's mirage. 



CHAPTEB V 

STIMULATED AND INDUCED IMMIGRATION 

** Foreign laborers are now available in this city 
for less wages than yon can secure men for in 
yonr state. Are you in need of any? If so, we can 
offer for immediate shipment any number of them 
of any desired nationality/' This quotation is 
from a circular issued in 1913 to large employers 
of labor by a licensed and bonded employm^it 
or labor agency in New York City. 

One of the leaders of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, Mr. Joseph J. Ettor, in 1912, at the 
time of the industrial upheaval in New England 
against intolerable conditions of employment in 
the textile mills, known as the ** Lawrence Strike '* 
after a mill town of that name, stated that ^^in 
portions of Syria, Gftlilea, and Bussia people 
know only Lawrence, United States. Who told 
them? The agents of the textile industry. They 
have cards with a picture of a miU and a house- 
a real mansion — ^with the people heading from the 
mill to the house, and then a bank with workers 
with big pay bags.'* 

The advice and financial assistance of immi- 
grants already in this country aie also among the 
chief secondary or immediate causes of iimnigrar 
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tion, according to Mr. Husband, to whose investi- 
gation of the subject reference has already been 
made. **The desire and purpose to emigrate is 
for the most part due/^ he says, **to encourag- 
ing letters from friends in the United States, or 
the evidences of prosperity exhibited by those 
who have returned to their home land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is doubtful whether steamship ticket 
agents, however active and persuasive, could pro- 
mote anything like the present volume of emigra- 
tion from eastern Europe were it not that an in- 
tense spirit of emigration has been created and 
kept alive by the encouraging reports of those who 
have sought their fortunes in the New World.' ^* 
. The primary cause of the remarkable exodus 
from Bussia and Austria, United States Consul 
Diedrich says,^ is the stimulating of discontent 
among the laboring classes of Europe by reports 
more or less exaggerated of greater prosperity in 
the United States. Every workman who comes 
to this country and finds employment becomes an 
advertising agent among his circle of relatives and 
friends in. his home coxmtry. He is worked upon 
by his foreman or superintendent or the aggres- 
sive labor employment agent with the result that 
his representation of conditions and prospects 
here prove irresistibly attractive and invariably 
result sooner or later in his friends joining him. 

^Appendix to the 1914 Annual Beport of the Gommissioner- 
General of Immigtation. 

'Special Consular Beports on Emigration to the United States, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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United States Consul Crouch, in reporting to the 
State Department upon Italian emigration, states 
that the discontent among these people caused 
by adverse home conditions *4s further increased 
by the growing knowledge of the vastly better 
economic conditions in the countries of the New 
World, by the example of emigrants returning 
with comparative wealth, by reports and money 
sent from friends and relatives who have thus 
sought and found fortunes, and also by the glow- 
ing and exaggerated descriptions of the agents of 
steamship lines, land companies, and similar in- 
terested parties/* 

Vice Consul Huning, reporting from Austria, 
states that the number of emigrants would not be 
so large * ^ if the devices and schemes of emigration 
agents and alluring reports sent over by relatives 
and acquaintances who went before were not con- 
tinually at work to enlist fresh numbers to swell 
the ranks. * * 

** Fifty per ceni of those who emigrate, '* says 
Consul Partello, reporting from Dusseldorf,**have 
friends or relatives in the United States who in- 
duce them to come, often advancing means suffi- 
cient to meet the necessary expenses. This, how- 
ever, is regulated principally by the condition of 
affairs in the States, causing corresponding 
changes with the financial conditions of the coun- 
try." ^ 

Consul Millar, reporting from Leipsic, says: 

^ House of Eepresentatives, Forty-Ninth Congress^ Second Ses- 
sion. Executive Document No. 157. 
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*'The bad conditions of the labor market in Ameri- 
ca have also had a direct effect in the diminution 
of emigration, from the fact that latterly much 
fewer prepaid tickets have been sent by emigrants 
to their friends here than formerly. . . . The fall- 
ing off in the number of emigrants in the last few 
years is attributed to the circulation of bad news 
f ronoL America in the newspapers. ' ' 

It is no exaggeration to say that literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of the immigrants coming to us 
annually sail from their home country without 
the faintest conception as to what they are going 
to do, relying upon the stories they have heard 
and what has been told to them to the effect that 
they would have no trouble in finding work at con- 
siderably higher wages than those paid in their 
native land, particularly in industrial and mining 
pursuits. It is unquestionably true that were it 
not for the letters and passage tickets sent from 
the United States, hundreds of thousands of im- 
migrants would never have come here. Of course, 
back of these letters is the reported existence in 
this country of economic conditions which offer 
better opportunities than the immigrant believes 
he has at home. 

The enormous increase in recent years in our 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe is 
to be explained in the fact, says the 1910 Eeport of 
the United States Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, that *4t is, to a very large extent, in- 
duced, stimulated, artificial immigration." 

Induced immigration, says Professor Commons 
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in his Races and Immigrants in America, has been 
as potent as voluntary immigration, and it is to 
this ** mercenary motive that we owe our manifold 
variety of races, and especially our influx of back- 
ward races/' The efforts of large employers of 
labor and shipowners to attract and bring them 
have been a most important factor, he says, in 
flooding the domestic labor market with an over- 
supply of low-wage workers. 

The Hon. James Bryce in The American Com- 
monwealth states that what has accelerated and 
increased the vast outflow of peoples from the Old 
World to the New has been **the extraordinary 
cheapness and swiftness of transportation by sea'' 
and **the faciUties which modem methods of ad- 
vertising have enabled steamship companies to 
use, and which they have strenuously used, to in- 
duce the peasants of the secluded comers of Eu- 
rope to seek new homes beyond the ocean. ' ' 

The mere transportation of the immigrants in 
itself means a business of some thirty-five million 
dollars a year. The steamship companies by a 
steady growth have developed their facilities so 
as to take care of a large volume, and it is greatly 
to their business interests to see that this is at all 
times as near its maximum as they can make it. 

Aliens who are assisted or induced to come to 
the United States form today a very large group 
among our immigrants, how large there is no 
means of knowing. They are much more numer- 
ous than the three hundred and thirty debarred 
in 1914, which were all of this group the immigra- 
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tion authorities conld detect. On this point the 
Commissioner-General says in his 1914 Report: 
**The policy of the law is opposed to induced 
immigration, and any alien (where it is known or 
suspected that he has been) actually assisted to 
migrate is put under the burden of showing af- 
firmatively and satisfactorily that he does not be- 
long to one of the directly excluded classes. Many 
of the 15,745 excluded as likely to become a public 
charge and of the 2,793 excluded as contract la- 
borers belonged to the induced and assisted 
classes. Doubtless many others who were ad- 
mitted ought to have been excluded on one ground 
or another because members of such classes ; but 
it is not an easy matter to ascertain that induce- 
ments have been held out and assistance rendered, 
coaching on these points being readily and fre- 
quently availed of to circumvent the law and de- 
feat our oflScers.'^ In fact, the procurement of 
tangible evidence, however suspicious any case 
may appear, is often practically impossible. 

It can not be too often emphasized that immi- 
gration of today, for the greater part, is dislodged 
from its European moorings primarily by self- 
constituted and xmregulated promoters who stimu- 
late an unnatural outflow to this coxmtry. While 
natural immigration results, as Mr. Husband says, 
from an economic law which is universally recog- 
nized and which it is generally conceded could 
not well be set aside, at the same time this eco- 
nomic law *4s constantly being interfered with 
by artificial influences, back of which is the desire 
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for gain on the part of those who profit through 
the movement. Chief among these influences are 
the army of steamship agents and brokers operat- 
ing in Europe and to some extent in the United 
States; the trans-Atlantic transportation com- 
panies, with the railroads and lesser steamship 
Unes which serve as feeders for them, and em- 
ployers in the United States who demand an ex- 
haustless supply of cheap labor. The artificial 
promotion of emigration and immigration by such 
agencies is contrary to the policy of practically all 
emigrant-furnishing countries as well as to the 
policy of the United States. Such artificial pro- 
motion is thought to be detrimental to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the countries concerned, and it 
is also the general belief that the welfare of the 
immigrants as a class is more or less seriously 
affected by the operations of the systeuL ^ ' * 

^* There are hosts of immigrants passing 
through the portals of Ellis Island every year,'' 
says Professor Fairchild, ^ * whose venture is based 
on a sad misconception. There are also count- 
less numbers who would never have engaged in 
the undertaking had not the idea of doing so been 
forcibly and persistently instilled into their minds 
by some outside agency. In other words, a very 
large part of our present immigration is not spon- 
taneous and due to natural causes, but is artificial 
and stimulated. This stimulation consists in cre- 
ating the desire and deter mination to migrate, by 

* Appendix to the Annual Eeport of the Commia»ioner-G«ieral 
qf Immigration^ 1914. 
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inducing dissatisfaction with existing conditions 
as compared with what the New World has to 
offer. Its source is in some interested person or 
agency whose motive may, or may not, be self- 
ish.'^ ^ 

Referring to immigration which is stimulated 
by the labor agents. Professor Fairchild says it 
is *^far from being so desirable as that which is 
natural and spontaneous. It follows no natural 
laws, ^ ^ he says, ^ ^ and responds to no economic de- 
mand in this country. It is likely to be of injury 
rather than of benefit to the United States, and 
works untold injustice to the immigrants. It is 
regarded as pernicious by all fair-minded observ- 
ers, and the United States Government has made 
serious efforts to check it.*'^ But these efforts, 
it should be stated, have been of little avail. 
^* Probably never in the history of our country 
has artificially stimulated immigration formed so 
large a part of the whole as now. ' ' ^ 

As to induced immigration, the same author 
states that it is impossible to say to just what 
extent our present immigration ought to be clas- 
sified as such. *^It is probable that only a very 
small part of the total immigration is wholly free 
from stimulation to some degree. Certain it is 
that a very large proportion of it is thoroughly 
artificial and induced. The getting of immigrants 
is now a thoroughly developed system, planned to 

* Fairchild: Immigration, p. 148. 
*Ihid., p. 151. 
»7&td., p. 379. 
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serve the needs of every form of interest which 
might profit thereby/' * And in snpport of this, 
conclusion Professor Fairchild refers his reader 
to The Problem of the Immigrcmt, by Jas. D. 
Whelpley. 

This influence and activity of innumerable pro- 
moters of artificial immigration has resulted in 
our recent flood-tide of aliens. It is this operating 
cause that now overshadows all other forces back 
of immigration. Let us remember constantly that 
much of our immigration since 1890 has come 
in response to inducements of transportation 
companies and American employers operating 
through various methods and devices. At the 
same time, let us not question or denounce the 
motive back of these efforts so much as strive to 
prevent it from dominating and determining our 
national policy towards immigration. 

^Fairchild: Immigration, p. 161. 
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CHAPTER VI 



^'BIRDS OF PASSAGE'' 



- Rttmttt-^'^t^ and indnced immigration is re- 
sponsible, in large part, for what has come to be 
known as non-immigrant aliens or ** birds of pas- 
sage/' These comprise temporary immigration. 
There are no means of knowing its extent other 
than the alien's own testimony as to his intention 
at the time of arrival. This, of course, can not al- 
ways be relied upon as representing the facts. 
Then, too, the alien may later change his inten- 
tion. He is more inclined, possibly, to record his 
coming as permanent in the belief that it will 
facilitate his admittance, and in consequence the 
volume of temporary immigration is probably 
greater than the statistics indicate. Nevertheless, 
this means of measuring this characteristic of 
immigration's flow and ebb does give us some con- 
ception of the growing magnitude of this tendency. 
The intention as to permanency of residence in 
the United States is not the same with large num- 
bers of those making up our more recent immigra- 
tion as it was with the earlier immigrant groups. 
In its Report, the Federal Commission of Immi- 
gration says: *^The old immigration movement 
was essentially one of permanent settlers. The 
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new immigration is very largely one of individu- 
als, a considerable proportion of whom apparently 
have no intention of permanently changing their 
residence, their only purpose in coming to America 
being to take advantage temporarily of the greater 
wages paid for industrial labor in this country. 
This, of course, is not true of all the new immi- 
grants, but the practice is sufficiently common to 
warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them 
as a class.'' 

This tendency is also reflected in the fact that 
the larger part of recent immigration is not of 
families but of individuals. This is shown in the 
statement that of our immigration in 1914 as much 
as two-thirds — as many as 799,000 — ^were males 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-four, one- 
half of whom were unmarried. Even among those 
who were married, large numbers left their fami- 
lies at home and came only for a temporary stay. 

Whenever the number of arriving aliens is 
found to be about equally divided between males 
and females, we can nearly always safely conclude 
that this particular immigration is of a more or 
less permanent character, that is, that the indi- 
viduals composing it are coming to the United 
States with the intention of making this country 
the future home of themselves and their children. 
At the outset of im m igration to our shores from 
any particular country there is usually a prepon- 
derance of males over females, the men leaving 
their wives and children at home until they test 
out the opportunities and prospects, and as these 
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prove favorable and the men are successful, then 
they send or return for the female members of 
their family. 

Of our Slavic immigration, for illustration, that 
of the Poles and Bohemians and Moravians is 
much older in point of time as to its first arrival 
upon our shores than is that of the Bulgarians, 
Serbians, and Montenegrins or of the Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, and Herzegovinians or of the Russians. 
In consequence, the proportion of females to males 
is very much larger in the present immigration of 
the first mentioned than in that of the last three 
groups. The sex differences in our present, com- 
pared with the earlier, inamigration accord with 
the fact that the immigrants from northwestern 
Europe came to a large extent in families to settle 
permanently in this country, while many of the 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
today are single men coming only temporarily. 

Somewhat the same tendency is indicated by 
an analysis of the proportion of children among 
the immigrants. The average for the total is thir- 
teen out of every one hundred. For the Slavic Bo- 
hemians and Moravians, as much as one-fifth of 
their total immigration in 1914 — ^twenty out of 
every one hundred — ^was of aliens under fourteen 
years of age ; for the Slavic Bulgarians, Serbians, 
and Montenegrins the children were not one-twen- 
tieth of the total — ^not quite five out of every one 
hundred — and for the Slavic Dalmatians, Bosni- 
ans, and Herzegovinians those under fourteen 
years of age formed only four per cent. Among 
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the Bussians the children formed not quite five out 
of every one hundred arrivals. Most of the older 
inunigrant nationaUties show a much larger pro- 
portion of children than the average. So do some 
of the newer immigrant groups, such as the He- 
brew, which has the largest proportion of children 
to its total immigration of any other group; also 
the Magyar, the Slovak, and the Bohemian and 
Moravian. 

Again, as indicative of the tendency in regard 
to temporary immigration, we find that of the 634,- 
000 aliens leaving this country in 1914 only nine 
per cent, went to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, 
while as much as forty-four per cent, of the re- 
maining 578,000 went to Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia, the latter coimtries supplying by far 
the greater volume of our more recent immigra- 
tion. 

Among those immigrants who come here only 
temporarily and with the expectation of returning 
permanently to their European homes are the Slo- 
vaks from Hungary. They emigrate from that 
country with the fixed determination to go back 
as soon as they make what is a fortune in their 
eyes, and this they usually accomplish within eight 
or ten years, some sooner, through practicing the 
closest economy. They are among the most fru- 
gal people living. To indicate how strong is their 
intention to return home. United States Consul 
Sterne reports to the State Department that 
**some of the better-to-do families give their 
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daughters in marriage to men npon the special 
condition that after a reasonably lengthy honey- 
moon the husband must go to America to make his 
fortune, when he may come back again to his 
wife. * * In the meantime, from his wages earned 
here, he has sent his wife the necessary means of 
hving. 

United States Consul Jonas in reporting to our 
Government on emigration to this country from 
Hungary ^ states that it does not consist of fami- 
nes leaviQg for America with the fixed intention of 
settling here permanently and becoming American 
citizens. On the contrary, he says : * * There is a 
constant stream of Hungarian emigrants going to 
the United States, and a constant stream is return- 
ing to Hungary. I have it on the authority of 
emigration agents and officers at the leading Ger- 
man ports that in some seasons the number of 
Hungarians returning from the United States has 
nearly equalled the number of Hungarian emi- 
grants going thither. They try to earn and save 
some money in the United States, and then to 
bring it back to buy property or to place it at 
interest. And very often, having invested their 
American savings here, they return again to the 
United States in search of employment, to effect 
new savings to be again carried off or sent to their 
native land.'' 

Our Greek immigration, too, is largely of a tem- 
porary character, those coming here still retaining 
allegiance to their mother country, as is witnessed 

^United States Consular Beports, VoL 32. 
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to by the fact that during the Balkan Wars in 
1912-13 as many as forty-five thousand returned to 
Greece to serve in the Greek army. The Greek 
men come here alone usually and with the domi- 
nant idea of making what they consider a fortune 
in a few years; with this they return to their 
families in Greece, purchase a small farm or shop, 
and spend the remainder of their days in com- 
parative comfort among their own race. Of the 
Greek immigration in 1914 less than thirteen out 
of every one hundred were females— more than 
eighty-five per cent, were males over fourteen 
years of age. 

Many ** birds of passage'' are Italians who 
find work here in various occupations during 
certain months of the year, earning sufficient in 
that time with which to pay their transportation 
back home and to enable them to live there until 
the next season, with enough money left over to 
pay their return passage. United States Consul 
Crouch reporting from Italy states that the rec- 
ords of the booking agents in Milan show many 
of the emigrants to the United States to be stone 
masons, who come in the spring months, and being 
excellent workmen readily find employment at 
good wages; in the fall they return with their 
earnings and spend the winter comfortably at 
their homes. The following spring frequently 
finds them on their way back to America again. 
This is true also of many agricultural workers and 
laborers on railway and like out-door construction 
work which the rigors of the weather will not per- 
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mit to be carried on to advantage in the winter 
months. 

The movements in temporary inamigration and 
emigration are influenced by the same tidal forces 
which annually affect our total immigration and 
emigration. Their seasonal and monthly move- 
ments are also, in general, similar. The Federal 
Bureau of Inmiigration classifies these arrivals as 
non-immigrant on the inward and non-emigrant 
on the outward journey, the former including all 
aliens residing abroad who are making a tempo- 
rary trip to the United States and the latter all 
alien residents of this country who are making a 
temporary trip abroad. The movement to and 
from the United States of all other aliens is per- 
manent immigration or emigration as the case may 
be. 

This temporary immigration and emigration re- 
flects a condition of seasonal demand in this coun- 
try for cheap, unskilled labor. Being supplied 
largely by aliens from Europe, this results in a 
constant inflow and outflow of immigrants. These 
temporary arrivals make up on the average twenty 
out of every one hundred immigrants. In 1914 
temporary departures formed fifty-two out of 
every one hundred aliens leaving the United 
States. 

Sometimes as much as forty-nine per cent, of 
the total temporary immigration of the entire year 
arrives on our shores during the four months only 
of March, April, May, and June. The proportion 
of the arrivals in these four months has not fallen 
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below thirty-two per cent, in a single year since 
1907. Temporary emigration usually takes place 
in largest numbers during May, June, and July, 
and in November and December. There are years 
when January also has shown a comparatively 
large number of departing aliens. 




TuaiPOBABY lMMI6aA.TI0N A3XD TeMFOBARY £}MIGRA.TIOir 

Taking temporary immigration of aliens in the 
single year 1914, when it amounted to one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand — ^forty-five thou- 
sand less than in the preceding year — ^it is safe to 
say that no orator ever addressed an assemblage 
so large. The great stadium on Franklin Field at 
the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
where the spectacular foot-ball game between the 
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Army and Navy teams is played accommodates 
about twenty-five thousand people. If you have 
ever seen that crowd filling every available point 
of vantage, with tier upon tier rising one above the 
other on three sides of the field, then you have 
some conception of what twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple means. Fill and empty Franklin Field seven 
times and you have some idea of the size of this 
temporary immigration to our shores. Here are 
about three thousand three hundred and eighty 
arrivals in a single day, one hundred and forty in 
a single hour, and more than two every minute of 
the day and night — and they are coming only 
temporarily. 

This temporary inunigration at the opening of 
the European War was larger in volume than 
the total annual inflow of most of the years prior 
to 1880. It has come to be one of the most prions 
aspects of aU the different economic and social, 
and racial factors entering in to give to us the 
immigration problem. Those composing this tem- 
porary movement are by it torn away from their 
permanent home ties and prevented from forming 
new ones here. They do not come to this country 
to become a responsible part of society; they sel- 
dom are affected by those communal influences 
which would tend to improve their standard of liv- 
ing, and they retain for the greater part those Old- 
World notions and habits of thought which unfit 
them to become members of our democratic society 
and to fit into our republican institutions. Even 
more, as Consul Jonas says in reporting to the 
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United States Government upon emigration to this 
country from Hungary : * *It does not require any 
argument to demonstrate that such immigration 
is no gain, but a positive loss, to the United States. 
It has a tendency to glut the American labor mar- 
ket; it creates an unfair competition for the 
American workingman ; in short, it is, in its gen- 
eral effect, tantamount to the importation of cheap 
foreign labor under contract. ' ' ^ And against this 
the American people have already expressed their 
opposition in statute form. 

This growing tendency of a lack of permanent 
interest in this country on the part of the more 
recent immigrant races is pointed out in the re- 
port of the Committee on Immigration of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation which was presented at 
its sixteenth annual meeting in Washington, D. C, 
in 1916, This report says: **A large proportion 
of our present-day immigrants (80 per cent, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-four, and 
nearly 70 per cent, is male) are single or unat- 
tached men who seem to look on this country only 
as a means to make considerable sums of money 
in a short period of time and with which they hope 
to reestablish themselves in their native land. It 
is estimated that approximately thirty per cent, 
finally return home for good. From the stand- 
point of competition with the permanent labor 
supply in this country it is one of the worst as- 
pects of a troublesome industrial situation. Such 
a characteristic in a considerable portion of out 

^United States Consular Beports, VoL 32. 
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recent munigrants means a mobile, nugratory, dis- 
turbing 'bird-of -passage' class of workers, always 
moving where the slightest increase in wages is 
evident, always competing on a single standard 
basis, which is in many cases extremely low, and 
who think mainly of their own immediate economic 
needs with no permanent interest in the welfare 
of this country." 
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CHAPTEB Vn 

THE EBB OF THE TIDE 

The development of tempor^dy immigration has 
naturally resulted in increasing the volume of 
emigration from our shores back to Europe. This 
outflow is immigration's ebb tide. It is not the 
same as the decline in the number of alien arrivals 
in one period compared with that immediately pre- 
ceding. This difference between the volume of 
immigration at two separate periods is more simi- 
lar to the difference between high tide and low 
tide. Immigration's ebb, on the other hand, is 
emigration from the United States — ^the departure 
of aliens from our shores to their native land 
either temporarily or permanently. Emigration 
is thus a separate and distinct movement from a 
decline in immigration although usually operating 
simultaneously with it. The process of emigra- 
tion takes back to European countries elements 
which immigration brought before the decline set 
in. 

A gauge with which to measure emigration prior 
to 1908 is not available, the United States Bureau 
of Immigration having kept no record. But since 
then the commanding officer of every vessel taking 
alien passengers out of the country is required by 
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law to file at the port of departure and with the 
Federal collector of customs a complete list of 
such passengers with the name, age, sex, nation- 
ality, residence in the United States, occupation, 
and the time of last arrival of each* 

The volume of emigration for each year since 
1907 is shown in the diagram on page 76. 
In October, 1907, occurred a financial panic of 
considerable severity. This was followed by in- 
dustrial depression, which was accompanied by 
the operation of some industries on reduced time 
and the closing entirely of others. Unemployment 
on a large scale ensued. This affected the volume 
of emigration, increasing it to unprecedented pro- 
portions. The result is that the use of our tide 
gauge shows at the outset abnormal emigration — 
it was the largest in volume of any year of which 
we have a record. In 1910 it was a little over three 
hundred and eighty thousand, this being the small- 
est emigration. Thus the volume of emigration, 
like that of immigration, is not regular and con- 
stant but varies at different years. 

Emigration also varies at different months of 
the year, that is, it has its seasonal fluctuations. 
The months of largest emigration — ^those during 
which the flood-tide of alien departures from the 
United States is taking place— are usually June, 
November, and December. The months when the 
fewest number leave this country are January and 
February. For the remaining seven mohths emi- 
gration is fairly constant. 

It has been shown that industrial depression in 
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this country causes a decrease in immigration to 
the United States. The effect upon emigration is 
just the reverse — ^it causes it to increase. Thus, 
both immigration and emigration bear a very close 
relation to bad times in this country, just as they 
do to good times. There is evidence available to 




The Ajxtxval Bbb or the I]aaGaA.TiON Tms 
(lUustrating Temporary, Permanent, and Total Emigration) 

prove that immigration is a contributory cause 
of these bad times, but here we are concerned only 
with the effects of good and bad times upon immi- 
gration and emigration. 

The tidal forces back of emigration from the 
United States are the negative or reverse effects 
of the positive forces causing immigration. These 
are the economic factors producing industrial de- 
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pression or recession in business activity. Emi- 
gration from the United States hardly ever takes 
place in any large volume when business in this 
country is good. It not infrequently occurs when 
business in Europe is bad if there is a like situa- 
tion here. Just as prosperity here increases im- 
migration to, so **bad'' times increase emigration 
from, our shores. This statement explains nearly 
every important variation both in the flow and the 
ebb of the immigration tide. It also emphasizes 
the fact that conditions in the United States and 
not those in European countries are the basal 
forces behind emigration from, as well as of im- 
migration to, this country. 

Comparing the flow and ebb of the immigration 
tide, we get surprisingly interesting and valuable 
residts. The comparison is made for each year 
since 1907 in the diagram on page 206, the 
inclusion of years prior to that time being pre- 
vented by the lack of official information. A study 
of this diagram reflects the Very interesting fact 
that the economic forces at work causing immi- 
gration to increase either bring emigration to a 
standstill or cause it to decrease. Practically 
never do immigration to and emigration from the 
United States increase at the same time; nor do 
they decrease at the same time. 

A comparison of immigration and emigration as 
to their seasonal fluctuations verifies the statement 
as to the movements of immigration and emigra- 
tion being usually in inverse relation — emigration 
increasing or decreasing as immigration decreases 
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or increases. These movements are not always re- 
flected accurately in the statistics because of the 
overlapping of the effects in the official records 
after the causes producing these effects have 
ceased to operate. With immigration at its sea- 
sonal flood-tide in March, April, and May, emi- 
gration is usually at a low point, the latter rising 
to its flood-tide in June, November, and Decem- 
ber, when the number of arriving aliens is com- 
paratively small. 

The effect of the European War upon emigra- 
tion was such as to give an increase in the num- 
ber of aliens here by reducing the volume of those 
emigrating to less than it would have been under 
ordinary circumstances, that is, it had the effect of 
keeping in the United States many immigrants 
who otherwise would have returned to Europe. 
This explains in part the unusual seriousness of 
the unemployment problem which was so acute in 
our large eastern cities in the winter of 1914, 
many aliens who, but for the war, would have re- 
turned to their European homes remaining in this 
country. 

There was a time when emigration from the 
United States was of little importance and con- 
sequently not of much significance ; today it is a 
very serious phase of our immigration problem. 
It first became conspicuous in the panic of the 
early nineties ; it was a more striking phenomenon 
in the panic of 1907. There were months follow- 
ing that year when a larger number left the coun- 
try than came into it. For weeks every steerage 
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aocommodatioii in every outgoing vessel was 
crowded, and thousands swarmed into the ports 
of departure waiting a chance to secure passage 
to Europe. 

The significance of this movement of aliens out 
of the country is explained in The Immigrant In- 
vasion.^ In brief, it reflects not only the ex- 
haustion of the ** boundless extent of our fertile 
and unoccupied land^' that is within the means of 
the immigrant, but also a change in the tendency 
that was so conspicuous in the nineteenth century 
when the great interior West was the ** natural 
outlet — ^the national safety-valve — especially in 
times of business and industrial depression/' 
This migration from the eastern into the wiestem 
states alternated with inunigration from Europe. 
The latter, as we have seen, came during good 
times ; migration to the West was most conspicu- 
ous in bad times. * * The movement of population 
from Europe was rapid in good times and slow 
in bad times. The movement of population west- 
ward was just the reverse — ^it was slow in good 
times and rapid in bad times. The waves of popu- 
lation that good times washed upon our shores 
were taken up by the forces behind our bad times 
and carried beyond the AUeghenies. ' ' Today this 
population makes up our emigration to Europe. 

There are those who point to this emigration 
from the United States, and in particular during 
times of industrial depression, as a healthy sign 
of the natural operation of economic laws work- 

^Wiume: The Immigrant Invasion, pp. 188 and 216. 
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ing to deplete our over-stocked labor market. 
Bather is it an indication of onr inability longer 
to assimilate economically the hnge volume of im- 
migrants, and the establishment of temporary 
immigratioti as a permanent tendency of this great 
movement of populations. 

The panic of 1907 emphasized this recent de- 
velopment. **Bad times" here now force the im- 
migrants by the hundreds of thousands back to 
their European homes, where they remain until 
another period of prosperity in the United States 
again causes them to swarm to our shores. This 
condition has been encouraged by the remark- 
able development of ocean transportation, which 
makes it less difficult and much cheaper than for- 
merly for the immigrant to return to Europe. 

In the thirties and forties immigrant parties 
were sometimes five months on the way from their 
native home to their destination in the -United 
States. Then they came on sailing vessels and 
reached the interior West only by means of slow 
journeys by wagon, canal, and steamboat. Today, 
from almost any center of Europe, the immigrant 
can reach his destination, even though it be in 
the interior of the United States, within at most 
two weeks after leaving his sailing port. This has 
been made possible by the rapid progress in land 
and water transportation. Its effect upon our in- 
dustrial conditions is apparent. It permits the 
immigrant to return home when times here are not 
so prosperous and makes all immigrant labor a 
mobile commodity affecting seriously the market 
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price of labor and wages. Besides, and this is of 
importance, our earlier immigrants came here 
to Uve permanently. 

Virtually all these had no other intention than 
to make this country the future home of them- 
selves and their children. They came, in fact, in 
families and not, as is true of a large part of the 
immigration of today, in droves of single men. 
The authors of Reminiscences of America in 1869 
tell us that the Germans ** usually come to seek 
farms in the West. They arrive in families or 
companies from the same locality, and bring their 
furniture with them and all the necessary imple- 
ments of husbandry. ' * The earlier Bohemian im- 
migration from Austria also consisted mostly of 
whole families moving with the intention of estab- 
lishing their home in America — ^it was a movement 
of families as distinguished from that of indi- 
viduals. Emigration from Norway also was * * by 
families, and the Norwegian emigrant usually had 
large families, too. Invariably the men took their 
women with them. ' ' ^ 

Another important fact which had its influence 
in causing the earlier immigration to be of a per- 
manent character was the possibility of ownership 
in land, large tracts of which could be had in this 
country at the time almost for the asking. The 
Emigrant and Old Cotmtryman, in its issue of 
July 12, 1837, referring to * * the multitudes of emi- 
grants chiefly British, German, and Swiss who are 

^Flom: A History of Norwegian Immigration to the United 
States, p. 119. 
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passing up Lake Erie on their way to the far 
Wesf in Michigan and Illinois, stated that ** al- 
though the greater part of them travel in their 
humble garb aud after the cheapest fashion, yet 
they carry with them abundance of farming stock 
and utensils, great store of useful and plain cloth- 
ing and, though last not least, much money for the 
purchase of land/' A company of one thousand 
Hollanders who had purchased two townships in 
Iowa ** brought with them their own merchandise 
and artisans, aod came in every way prepared to 
take care of themselves and to become citizens of 
their adopted country/* Swedish and Norwegian 
immigrants to Illinois came to ^^ locate on a large 
tract of land purchased from the Government/' 
Consul Lang, reporting from Hamburg, said 
that the emigrants **are urged by a direct wish 
and an implacable desire to become landowners/' ^ 
Consul Millar in reporting from Leipsio stated 
that among the causes of emigration is the ^ ^ desire 
for the easier acquisition of land. ' ' ^ Consul Ditt- 
mer in reporting from Stettin expressed his belief 
that **the main impulse is given to emigration by 
the desire of the emigrants to become with propor- 
tionately small means the owners of a pretty sub- 
stantial farm, which desire they can realize (at 
home) in the rarest cases, perhaps never/ '^ 
From Norway Consul Bordewich reported that 
^^the main cause of the Norwegian emigration is 
their desire to better their condition, the prospect 

*■ Executiye Document No. 157, House of Bepreaentatlyes, For^- 
Ninth Ck>ngre88| Second Session. 
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of obtaining free or cheap land being possibly the 
strongest inducement, * ' Consul Eoosevelt, report- 
ing to the United States Government from Bor- 
deaux in 1886, stated that the French emigrants 
left for this country **to better their condition of 
life and, if possible, to become owners of homes. * * 
In contrast with this earUer immigration which 
came here intending to remain permanently and 
to become part of our social organization, we have 
today in large numbers industrial toilers whose 
coming here is only temporary aad who make up 
the greater part of emigration from our shores. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THROUGH THE TIDE GATES 

The immigration tide gains access to the United 
States principally through the north Atlantic 
ports of entry of the steamship lines- These ports 
are the tide gates. In the order of importance 
they are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Through New York at Ellis Island 
come nearly three-fourths of all our immigraats. 
They rush in at times with great velocity, there 
being single months when nearly two hundred 
thousand arrive, as in June, 1913. At each of 
the tide gates are stationed officials of the 
United States Government to enforce the laws 
enacted by Congress for the admission of these 
aliens. 

**The volume of business transacted on Ellis 
Island each year is immense,** says Professor 
Fairchild. ** There are in all about six hundred 
and ten officials, including ninety-five medical of- 
ficers aad hospital attendants, engaged in admin- 
istering the law at this station. The force of in- 
terpreters is probably the largest in the world, 
gathered under a single roof.**^ ** During the 
year 1907 five thousand was fixed as the maximum 

^Fairchild: Immigration, p. 185. 
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number of immigrants who could be examined 
at Ellis Island in one day (according to the 
Report of the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration) ; yet during the spring of that year 
more than fifteen thousand immigrants arrived 
at the port of New York in a single 
day/'i 

Can you conceive in your mind's eye of more 
than one million four hundred thousand people! 
There is no himaan experience that will enable one 
to grasp their multitudinous extent. And yet this 
many immigrant men, women, and chUdren passed 
through our tide gates in 1914, not including those 
f orei^ bom entering who had become citizens of 
the United States. This number is sufficient to re- 
populate Connecticut; it is almost equal to the 
present population of West Virginia or the state 
of Washington. 

Let us assume that all these immigrants came 
at one time without interruption through the tide 
gate at New York City and that it is physically 
possible to review them as they pass in. Do you 
know how long it would take you to see them go 
by in single file at the rate of twenty a minute t 
And this, it should be remembered, is pretty fast 
marching. You will spend ahnost forty days and 
forty nights without meals and without sleep 
watching the procession ! If they pass in greater 
numbers, say ten abreast and four files a minute— 
at the rate of forty a minute— it will take nearly 
twenty days of twenty-four hours each, Sundays 

^Fairchild: Immigration, p. 187. 
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and holidays included, before the last file marches 
by. 

If assembled at one point, it would be the same 
as gathering together the entire populations of 
both Boston and St. Louis. Even then there would 
be an excess of fifty thousand, a number sufficient 
to fill Madison Square Garden in New York City 
twice over. Never in the history of the United 
States has there been a- single event at which 
such an enormous number of people were assem- 
bled at one place and at one time. So many are 
they that it would be physically impossible for 
them to be washed upon our shores by a single 
tidal wave rushing through a single tide gate on 
a single day. This would be impossible because 
there are not steamships enough to bring this 
many people at one time or room enough in New 
York harbor to permit their anchoring or docking, 
or space enough on Ellis Island to hold this large 
population, or officials enough to inspect so many 
immigrants, or accommodations enough in New 
York City in which to lodge these aliens. Such a 
tidal wave, in fact, would utterly overwhelm and 
literally submerge all the Government's plant and 
machinery for regulating the admission of arriv- 
ing aliens. 

The volume of the annual flow of the immigra- 
tion tide with its undulating tidal waves over a 
period of years is illustrated in the diagram on 
the next page. It shows that the flow varies in 
volume at diflFerent years. The smallest immigra- 
tion during the past thirtv years, for example, 
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was in 1898 when the arrivals numbered only 229,- 
000; the highest point touched was in 1907 when 
there was recorded more than 1,285,000 arrivals. 
This is the largest single yeariy inflow or tidal 
wave of permanent immigration in onr history. 
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The Annual Flow of Immigbation the Past Thibty Ysabs 



Prior to that year the Government record took 
no account of temporary arrivals. By including 
these non-immigrant aliens the volume of per- 
manent immigration is increased about twenty 
per cent. The effect of this for the past eight 
years is also shown in the chart on page 89. 
Even this larger total does not include those f or- 
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eign bom immigrating who have become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States, there being no 
available statistics as to this element in our im- 
migration tide. 

According to Mr. Eobert Watchom, formerly 
Commissioner of Lnmigration at Ellis Island, 
these immigrants are in the ^^formative years of 
youth and manhood, splendid years'*; they com- 
prise **the youth and strength and vigor and 
ambition of foreign lands''; their immigration 
to our shores **is an influx of bright, ambitious 
men and women, the brawn and backbone of any 
country." In further commenting upon the char- 
acter of our immigration. Commissioner Watchom 
says: 

**We can not have too much of the right kind 
6f immigration ; we can not have too little of the 
wrong kind. We are seeing to it that we get the 
right kind— of that I am certain. The steamship 
companies have learned that it does not pay them 
to ship any old sort of immigrant to this country. 
The reason why they have come to know this is 
that we catch the undesirable aliens at this island 
and make the company take them back at its own 
expense, plus also the cost of maintaining them 
while they are in this port. We sent back so many 
persons in this way that the steamship companies 
finally issued letters to their agents all over the 
world saying that it was absolutely useless for 
them to send on would-be Americans who were 
ailing in body or mind, or who were otherwise in- 
eligible to land under the immigration laws of the 
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United States. The refusal of steamship com- 
panies to carry undesirable immigrants is one of 
the greatest checks upon pemidous immigration 
that I know of. Last year, for instance, the va- 
rious steamship companies refused to bring twenty 




thousand aliens to this country, not through any 
deep regard for our laws, of course, but simply 
for their own interests, knowing that we would 
have sent them back even if they had brought them 
here."^ 

^FaeU on Immigration, National Civic Federation. 
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Considered strictly from the economic point of 
view and rigidly excluding the social and political 
meaning of the descriptive adjectives of which Mr. 
Watchom makes use, there is mnch truth in what 
he says. Of our permanent immigration in 1914 
as many as eighty-one out of every one hundred 
— ^a total of 982,000 — ^were between the ages of 
fourteen and forty-four. Of these, 668,000 were 
males and 314,000 females. The races supply- 
ing a greater proportion in this age group than 
the average of eighty-one per cent, include vir- 
tually all the Slavs (excepting the Slovaks, Bo- 
hemians and Moravians), Finns, Greeks, Irish, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Bussians, Buthenians, Scan- 
dinavians, and Turks. Among the French, 
Hebrews, English, and Scotch those in this 
age group formed a proportion considerably 
less. 

Begarded merely as an economic means to pro- 
duction, this rough, unskilled, illiterate immigrant 
between fourteen and forty-four does possess 
* * youth, * * * * strength, * ' * * vigor, ' * * * brawn and back- 
bone.'^ And all these are valuable and important 
in the process of wealth production in which this 
country is principally engaged at the present time. 
More than this, all these admirable economic quali- 
ties are brought to us without the expense of their 
production, this having been borne by the country 
of the immigrant 's birth and rearing. On the as- 
sumption that it costs on the average five hundred 
dollars to rear each alien to the age of fourteen, 
we had presented to us as a country in 1914 by all 
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the various geographical sections of Europe im- 
migrants between the ages of fourteen and forty- 
four alone of the enormous money value of $491,- 
000,000. No slight element, this, in the balanc- 
ing of international trade! In addition, they 
brought with them in cash an amount in excess 
of $42,500,000. They paid as head tax to the 
United States Government a total of more than 
$5,000,000. 

From the economic point of view of the nation 
these amounts are offset by the sums annually 
sent abroad by the foreign bom, the total amoimt 
being estimated as high as $300,000,000, and it is 
part of this much larger sum sent out of the coun- 
try that the arriving immigrants bring with them. 
Then, too, as an offset to the head tax contribu- 
tion is the expense of $2,600,000 which the United 
States Government spent in 1914 in the conduct of 
its immigration service. It should be plain that 
we are not here attempting to strike a balance as 
to the money value and cost of immigration to 
this country, but are merely pointing out some sug- 
gestive facts. 

When our total permanent immigration between 
the ages of fourteen and forty-four is considered, 
there are two males out of every three immigrants. 
This proportion varies, of course, among the dif- 
ferent races, some sending more females aud oth- 
ers fewer. For instance, virtually all the Turks 
coming here are males — ^ninety-seven out of every 
one hundred — ^while as to the Irish there is as 
large an immigration of females as of males. 
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No other group shows this same tendency along 
with those from Ireland. Among the more im- 
portant races giving a much greater proportion 
than two males for every female immigrant are 
nearly all the Slavic group, and Greeks, Ital- 
ians, and Boumanians, the last three mentioned 
contributing four males for every female. As 
a general statement, among the older immi- 
grant nationalities there is a nearer approach to 
an equal number of the sexes immigrating. This 
is also true of some of the newer immigrant 
races, such as the Bohemians and Moravians, 
the Hebrews, the Lithuanians, and the Slo- 
vaks. 

Only one-third of our i)ermanent inunigration 
is made up of females. These in 1914 numbered 
four hundred and twenty thousand, of which 
three-fourths were between the ages of four- 
teen and forty-four. By far the larger number 
— ^as many as one hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand — ^were unmarried. Exactly thirty out of 
every one hundred of aU female immigrants are 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
years. 

This unequal distribution of the sexes in the 
present immigration of many of our races results 
in serious social evils. The males leave their 
mates in Europe but they bring their passions with 
them. This is not infrequently the real explana- 
tion of the horrible deeds of atrocity and murder 
of which accounts occasionally break through to 
the consciousness of the native population from 
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behind the veil of ahnost impenetrable secrecy 
with which alien tongaes and cnstoms and habits 
snrround the communal life in the ^^foreign*' colo- 
nies. Many of these crimes are never heard of 
by the native population outside the locality of 
their commission. The news sense of the English- 
speaking editor causes him to eliminate the unpro- 
nounceable and unspellable names, and the gen- 
eral lack of interest among the native population 
in such an event by unknown participants results 
in the news item of the crime becoming ^'just a 
stick,'* if even that much, in some obscure column. 
I do not know — ^I know no one who might know, 
because scientific information is lacking on the 
subject — ^but I venture the assertion that if the 
facts were ascertainable they would prove that 
certain crimes of a peculiarly atrocious character 
among our alien population diminish according as 
the number of the sexes approach an equality. 
Where there is an unnatural disproportion of 
males to females there we find such offences and 
crimes of common occurrence. 

In 1914 the total number of alien arrivals under 
fourteen years of age was nearly one hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand, and these were about 
equally divided between boys and girls, the males 
being slightly more numerous. Men and women 
who have arrived at the age of forty-five years and 
over are not conspicuous among our immigrants 
or rather they are conspicuous, too, but because 
of their absence. On the average, those of this age 
period formed only six per cent, of our 1914 im- 
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inigration. Those races supplying a proportion 
considerably above the average were the Rou- 
manian, English, French, Scotch, and Magyars; 
those whose contribution was much smaller than 
the average were the Turks, Russians, Finns, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Greeks. The total arriv- 
als of those in this age group exceeded seventy- 
eight thousand, not quite two-thirds of whom were 
men. In not a few cases the representatives of this 
group are the parents of immigrants who have be- 
come established here and they come to make their 
home with their children. Virtually all the mem- 
bers of this group, both males and females, have 
been or are at present in the state of marriage, 
only six out of every one hundred being unmar- 
ried. Those in this forty-five-year-and-over age 
group and the children formed two hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand of our total immigration 
in 1914. 

It has already been shown that immigration 
from Europe comes during what we call **good 
times. ' ' It is rapid then and slow in * * bad times. * * 
Our monthly record of arrivals passing through 
the tide gates throws an interesting sidelight on 
this aspect of the immigration tide. By far the 
larger volume arrives in the spring months 
when greater opportunities for employment are 
open. Conversely, the larger outflow, that is, emi- 
gration to Europe, manifests itself at the be- 
ginning of the winter months when opportunities 
for employment are not so numerous. The num- 
ber of alien arrivals is at its highest and that of 
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aUen departures at its lowest during the spring 
tide. 

Xmmigration 's seasonal or spring tide is regu- 
lar and constant compared with other months of 
the year. The elements making up this spring 
tide gather from all parts of Europe at the ports 
of embarkation following the close of winter. By 
the first month of spring this tide begins to wash 
upon our shores, increasing in volume during 
March, April, May, and sometimes far into June. 
Usually, however, April shows the largest immi- 
gration of any single month of the year. The 
regularity year after year of this spring tide is 
indicated in the diagram on page 97, which shows 
total immigration by months for each of the 
four years from 1909 to 1912. The smallest pro- 
portion of the total yearly immigration that came 
in the four months March, April, May, and June 
was forty per cent, in 1912 and the largest pro- 
portion forty-six per cent, in 1910. In these four 
spring months we received as many as 1,957,000 
or forty-four per cent, of the total immigration 
for the entire four years. This spring tide usually 
recedes by July and August. Immigration rises 
again during September, October, and November 
but not to its spring height, faUing tq its low- 
est point during December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. These three winter months usually mark 
the smallest number of arrivals of any like 
period during the year — ^they are immigration's 
neap tide. For the four years from 1909 to 
1912 as small a proportion as one-sixth of 
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all arriving aliens came during these winter 
months. 

These are^some of the characteristics of the im- 
migration tide as it rushes through our tide gates. 
In addition, there are elements coming to our 
shores on this tide that do not always succeed in 
passing through to the tide basin within. These 
are the human derelicts of this great movement of 
population — ^the tide's flotsam and jetsam. Some 
are caught in the net at the gates and debarred ; 
others who succeed in eluding the net are later 
apprehended and deported. 



CHAPTEE IX 

DERELICTS OF THE TIDE 

Not all aliens borne to our shores on the flow 
of the inunigration tide gain access to the conn- 
try. Under the laws enacted by Congress for the 
protection of the American people, aliens with 
specified physical, mental, moral, and economic 
defects are debarred and if brought here by the 
steamship company are sent back to the country 
from which they embarked. These are not statis- 
tically a part either of immigration to or emigra- 
tion from the United States, as they are not in- 
cluded in the figures recording the number of 
arrivals and departures. 

These aliens of the excluded classes who are 
floated to our gates on the currents of immigration 
are the tide's human derelicts. They usually are 
wrecks of humanity, pushed hither and thither in 
their helplessness by the powerful economic forces 
of the undercurrents of the immigration move- 
ment. And what a lot is this mass of human 
wreckage! Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, in- 
sane, and epileptics; paupers and beggars and 
those likely to become such; those afficted with 
loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases, such 
as trachoma and favus, and with tuberculosis; 
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those mentally, morally, and physically defective ; 
criminals ; prostitutes and procurers and other im- 
moral aliens! 

In the single year, 1914, the total number in 
the excluded classes who were debarred exceeded 
thirty-three thousand. Those likely to become a 
public charge, technically known as **L. P. C.'s,*' 
and paupers and professional beggars numbered 
15,714, or nearly one-half of the total excluded. 
Those defective mentally and physically to such 
an extent as to make probable their inability to 
earn a living amounted to 6,537 or one-fifth of the 
total debarred. Together these two classes formed 
sixty-eight out of every one hundred excluded. 

Among the 15,784 debarred because of their eco- 
nomic dependency, 2,215 or fourteen per cent, were 
Italians; English, Hebrews, and Russians came 
next in importance, these four groups supplying 
more than one-third. Of those of whom it was 
doyibtful as to their ability to make a living, thir- 
ty-three per cent, were Italians and thirteen per 
cent, each Greeks and Hebrews, these three groups 
forming fifty-nine per cent, of this class. 

Among those debarred in 1914 were 3,253 suf- 
fering from loathsome or contagious diseases, 
forming nearly ten per cent, of all those prevented 
from entering the country. By far the most nu- 
merous of these diseased aliens were afflicted with 
trachoma, these alone numbering 2,565 and com- 
prising nearly four-fifths of all those debarred 
because of physical diseases. Tuberculosis and 
favus are also important among the contagious 
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diseases, the possession of which causes the alien 
to be refused admittance. These diseased aliens 
debarred in 1914 were most largely Italians, form- 
ing eighteen out of every one hundred, next Poles 
with ten, Hebrews with nine, and Syrians with 
eight out of every one hundred, these four groups 
supplying forty-five per cent, of all those de- 
barred in this excluded class. 

In the case of others temporarily unfit physically 
the Federal Government has established what 
might be called a repair shop in order to enable 
them to become qualified for entrance. This is 
by means of hospital treatment. In 1914 nearly 
one thousand aliens received such medical atten- 
tion and of these ninety out of every one hundred 
were cured and admitted. Most of these — as many 
as sixty per cent. — ^were Japanese, and twenty-one 
per cent. CJiinese. They were afflicted principally 
with uncinariasis and usually required hospital 
treatment of less than one month. Nearly four- 
fifths of these hospital cases were at the San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle ports of entry on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The immigrants excluded in 1914 because they 
were mentally defective, such as the feeble-minded, 
the insane, imbeciles, epileptics, and idiots, sup- 
plied 1,274 or four per cent, of the total debarred. 
Within this class the feeble-minded were by far 
the most numerous, comprising seventy-eight per 
cent. Of this class the Italians contributed nearly 
fifty-five out of every one hundred. 

The detection of those whose defects bring them 
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within this class of undesirable aliens is sur- 
rounded with great difficulty. The Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, in his 1914 Report, says : 
** Medical science has demonstrated that many, 
if not all, of these serious mental deficiencies are 
handed down from generation to generation, with 
steady increase in the strain; so that the impor- 
tance of rejecting and expelling aliens of this 
class, even to the extent shown to have occurred, 
can hardly be overstated. The law on this sub- 
ject should be even more strict j and the bureau 
urgently recommends that legislation supplemen- 
tary to the excellent provisions of the existing law 
be enacted at an early date, so that the people of 
this country may be fully protected against the in- 
troduction here from abroad of additional strains 
of latent but none the less dangerous cerebral de- 
ficiencies, as well as against the introduction of 
such strains actually developed into acute stages. 
Why should our difficulties on this score, already 
sufficiently great, be increased by immigration f * 
A word of explanation as to Italians holding 
first place among the total number of immigrants 
debarred and also among the dependents, diseased, 
and mental defectives who were denied admit- 
tance in 1914. The statement does not mean that 
there is a greater tendency among Italians than 
among other races towards the defects of these 
excluded classes but simply that, because the Ital- 
ian immigration is larger than that of any other 
race, naturally a larger number of them is con- 

^Beport of Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1914, p. 7. 
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tributed to these groups. Among, say, one hun- 
dred thousand immigrants we should expect to 
find a larger number of defectives than among 
seventy-five thousand, and this would be true of 
any race. At the same time, it remains true that 
the contribution by the Italians to most of the 
excluded classes is larger than that of any other 
race. 

Prostitutes and females coming for any im- 
moral purpose, those supported by or receiving 
proceeds of prostitution, and aliens who procure 
or attempt to bring in prostitutes or females for 
immoral purposes who were debarred in 1914 num- 
bered six hundred and thirty-nine or two per cent. 
of the total excluded. Virtually all of these were 
prostitutes and procurers, the former furnishing 
fifty-nine and the latter forty out of every one 
hundred. By far the larger number of both 
classes were Mexicans, next the English, then the 
Germans, the French, and the Hebrews. 

While the Conmaissioner-General of Lnmigra- 
tion believes it is important to exclude or expel 
the physically defective, and still more important 
that those mentally below the standard should 
be kept out, he also considers it of paramount im- 
portance that the morally degenerate shall not 
be permitted to lower American standards of life. 
**Wise, therefore,'' he says, *4s the provision of 
the law that allows the sexually inamoral to be de- 
ported without time limit, and the law should be 
the same with regard to criminals and anarchists. 
There shoiild be no room in this country for the 
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moral degenerates of foreign lands. The bureau 
has been exerting special efforts to carry out the 
law concerning these classes. " ^ . 

At the same time, in the case of the sexually im- 
moral, it is hardly necessary to say, so obvious is 
the fact, states the same report, that the figures 
covering the deportation of prostitutes and pro- 
curers and so on, notwithstanding they show an 
increase over the work along these lines done in 
the preceding year, really cover no more than a 
mere * * scratching of the surface. ' ' The bureau 's 
activity in this direction is limited to causing the 
arrest in cases discovered or disclosed to it in the 
regular course of business, without putting forth 
any special efforts to ** clean up'* the country or 
sections of it. **I estimate, and in so doing con- 
sider myself exceedingly conservative,*' says the 
Commissioner-General, **that one million dollars 
could be spent in ridding the country of sexually 
immoral aliens, and that even after a judicious ex- 
penditure of that amount there would still be some 
work to do along the same line. ' * 

The economically dependent, those with mental 
or physical defects likely to prevent them from 
earning a living, the physically diseased, the men- 
tally afficted, and the morally defective make up 
eighty-four out of every one hundred immigrants 
excluded by the authorities in 1914. The remain- 
ing sixteen out of every one hundred debarred 
were contract laborers, criminals, children unac- 
companied by parents, aliens accompanying im- 

^ Beport of Commissioner-General of Immigration^ 1914, p. 7. 
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migrants dependent upon them, assisted aUens, 
Chinese ineligible for admittance, those misusing 
passports, polygamists, and anarchists. Alto- 
gether there are twenty-six separate classes of 
aliens whom the present laws exclude from en- 
trance into the country. 

Those actually debarred are not all the immi- 
grants whose mental or physical characteristics 
or immoral practices or economic status bring 
them within or very close to the line separating the 
admitted from those to whom admittance is 
refused. For illustration, in 1914 there were 8,584 
appeals from the decisions of the Government 
officials who are called upon to pass judgment as 
to the qualifications of the immigrants and out 
of these appeals 2,814 aliens were admitted. In 
this many cases at least it was questionable as to 
whether the immigrant should be permitted to en- 
ter the country. 

No one familiar with the conditions will con- 
tend that those debarred in 1914 or in any other 
year are all that should have been excluded under 
already existing laws. This is proven in the mere 
statement that of the 4,610 aliens deported in 1914 
for various causes as many as 4,365 had been in 
this country only three years or less. The Commis- 
sioner-General, in his last annual report, says on 
this point: **A11 the efforts that are being made 
to secure a reasonable enforcement of the law are 
not producing the desired results. This must be 
obvious to all who will study the statistics and 
observe the aliens now entering at our ports. 
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Even the existing law^ inadequate and cumbersome 
as it is in many respects, could and should be made 
to exclude many more than 2.3 per cent, of such 
aliens as are now coming to our shores. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the country is not obtaining the results 
that should follow from a reasonable and just 
administration of our laws.*' ^ 

It is very difficult, almost impossible, to arrive 
at any sound judgment, within the brief moment 
the immigrant is passing the inspector at the port 
of entry, as to the alien 's physical, mental, moral, 
and economic status and the possibility of his 
becoming a public charge. Such a determination 
would be extremely questionable under any prac- 
tical or conceivable circumstance. Besides, the 
rigidity or flexibility and the application of the 
rule of measurement vary at different times 
and witii the attitude of the head of the Federal 
department in charge of immigration, fewer 
being excluded under one secretary than under 
another. 

The f aciUties at our principal ports of entry for 
the examination of immigrants when they are 
pouring into the country in greatest volume at 
high tide are not adequate. In consequence, at 
such times thousands of aliens, diseased both men- 
tally and physically, are permitted to enter, it be- 
ing impossible properly to examine all those who 
present themselves for admittance. Mr. William 
Williams, while Commissioner of Immigration at 

^Beport of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1914, j 

p. 5. 
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Ellis Island, stated that of necessity many aliens 
are passed during the spring flood-tide who should 
be held for a second and more thorough examina- 
tion but there were no acconunodations for doing 
so. Provision at Ellis Island is made for only 
eighteen hundred persons at night and when twice 
that niunber arrive, as is not unusual in the spring 
months, the authorities are compelled to rush them 
through. When several steamships reach port the 
same day and the rush is on to get the immigrants 
past the inspectors, the medical officers must ex- 
amine one hundred and fifty persons every five 
minutes if they are to keep the gangway clear 
and avert chaotic congestion. Under such condi- 
tions adequate inspection for the elimination of 
the unfit is impossible. This lack of time and of 
facilities for a thorough examination as to mental 
condition, for instance, is largely responsible for 
there being so many feeble-minded alien children 
in the public schools of New York ; it accounts also, 
in part, for the large nimiber of alien inmates in 
the Ehnira Eef ormatory as well as for many alien 
members of our criminal class. 

Ex-Commissioner Williams states that the prin- 
cipal class of immigrants securing admission when 
the rigidity of inspection is relaxed, who other- 
wise would be kept out, are those who are most 
dangerous to our national health. The feeble- 
minded and the epileptics and the defectives, 
whose condition requires more than superficial ex- 
amination for discovery, are also among those who 
slip in at such times. These defectives marry and 
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disseminate the ailments they have brought into 
the country. Such aliens are made acquainted 
with the fact that in March and April, when large 
numbers of immigrants are coming to the United 
States, the examination must necessarily be con- 
ducted in a lax manner. Consequently those men- 
tally and physically deficient take advantage of 
this rush season to gain Entrance to the country. 
Once here, they are willing to enter a charitable 
institution, where they receive better care than 
they would at home.^ 

It is plain that all the debris, all the human dere- 
licts washed to our shores by the flow of the im- 
migration tide are not debarred at the tide gates 
but that some gain access to the tide basin within. 
These enter at the recognized ports of entry, at 
points along the northern and southern borders 
of the United States, by lakes and rivers, and at 
unguarded landings on both tiie Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. 

** Enforcement of the exclusion laws along the 
borders and even the coast lines and along the 
lakes and rivers near our boundaries has always 
been and still is a difficult undertaking, ' ' says the 
Conunissioner-General of Immigration. **With 
the best methods that can be devised and the best 
force that can be selected it will so continue as long 
as the Oovemment has to deal with men who make 
a profession of smuggling and also with people so 
desirous of entering the country without inspec- 
tion that to attain their object they will readily 

^ From an interview in the New York Herald, April 13, 1912. 
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assume any risk and pay high prices for the 
services rendered them, no matter how triv- 
iaL"i 

This branch of the immigration service has to 
its credit since its inauguration **the institution 
of proceedings against seventy-five persons found 
engaged in illegal importation of contraband Chi- 
nese, sixty-three of whom were arrested — ^thirty- 
two have been convicted, thirty are awaiting trial, 
one has been discharged — ^and the rest are fugi- 
tives from justice. During this period, as a result 
directly or indirectly of its operations, over four 
hundred alleged contraband aliens have been ap- 
prehended. It should be emphasized that the new 
system is not complete or extensive enough to cope 
with the organized efforts on the part of those who 
engage in the business of bringing aliens into this 
country contrary to law. This contraband traffic 
and illegal entry of aliens can only be broken up 
by a general and complete organization of border 
patrol and by active measures calculated to seek 
out, arrest, and deport all who are in the United 
States in violation of law, treaties, and agree- 
ments. More officers and better equipment are 
absolutely necessary both for land and sea serv- 
ice, so as to equal if not surpass at all times 
the means employed by the violators of our 
law.'^^ 

With a northern border along Canada of nearly 
four thousand miles in length; with a southern 

^Beport o£ the Commissioner-Geiieral of Immigratioii, 1914, 
pp. 20-22. 
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boundary Kne along Mexico not quite so extensive ; 
with innumerable points advantageous for smug- 
glers to ply their vocation and also for aliens, even 
unaided by guides, to gain access to the country; 
with few inspectors to guard these frontiers, 
coasts, lakes, and rivers — ^under such conditions 
the situation is met by the United States Govern- 
ment only in a limited degree. 

All this is substantiated by the findings of the 
Immigration Commission. The report of that 
Federal investigating body says: **Many unde- 
niably undesirable persons are admitted every 
year. The Commission's inquiries concerning de- 
fective and delinquent classes show this fact very 
clearly and in a way which, it is believed, will be 
thoroughly understood and appreciated. In the- 
ory, the law debars criminals, but in fact many en- 
ter ; the law debars persons likely to become pub- 
lic charges, but data secured by the Commission 
show that too many immigrants become such with- 
in a short time after landing. The same is true 
of other classes nominally, at least, debarred by 
the law. In short, the law in theory, so far as its 
exclusion provisions are concerned, is exception- 
ally strong, but in effect it is, in some respects, 
weak and ineffectual.*' 

That immigrants coming within the excluded 
classes gain access to the country in greater or 
less numbers is evidenced in the operation of the 
law providing for deportation. Any aliens enter- 
ing the United States in violation of law and those 
who, after entering, become public charges from 
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causes existing prior to landing are subject to de- 
portation at any time within tliree years gf ter the 
date of entry in the case of specified classes, and 
without any time limit whatever in the case of 
others. 



CHAPTER X 

THE TIDE'S FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 

Immigbants in possession of economic defects — 
those likely to become a public charge and those 
who actually become such — ^are among the most 
important of the excluded classes who escape de- 
tection at the time of entrance and are later ap- 
prehended and deported. These two groups made 
up fifty-three out of every one hundred deported 
in 1914. Germans, Italians, English, and Poles in 
the order named formed the four leading races 
whose members were likely to become a public 
charge, and Italians, Hebrews, Poles, and Ger- 
mans those who had actually become such. Those 
entering without inspection, prostitutes and pro- 
curers, and criminals, were also of importance 
among the aliens deported. 

The charge of pauperism is nowadays often 
hurled at the immigrant as one reason for the re- 
striction of immigration. We are told by these re- 
strictionists that ' * immigrants furnish three times 
their proportion of paupers*'; that **our alms- 
houses and charitable institutions are filled with 
them**; that *Hhey supply thirty paupers out of 
every one thousand of their population in this 
country as compared with only three out of every 
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one thousand for the native population. ' * And to 
substantiate these and like claims voluminous sta- 
tistics on the subject are presented. 

But in nearly every instance where these sta- 
tistics have been thoroughly analyzed they present 
glaring defects in so far as proof of the major pre- 
mise is considered. For illustration, the charge 
that * thirty out of every one thousand aliens be- 
come paupers'' confuses the meaning of words. 
The term ** alien'' is commonly understood as 
meaning only the unnaturalized foreign bom who 
have been in the United States less than five years. 
But the statistical evidence upon which this par- 
ticular charge of pauperism is based includes also 
all foreign bom who have been here anywhere 
from five to seventy years and more. This statis- 
tical evidence errs still further — ^in arriving at the 
proportion of thirty out of every one thousand, it 
considers only unnaturalized foreign-bom males 
of twenty-one years of age and over and excludes 
women and children. Even if the women and chil- 
dren were included and if only the foreign born 
who have been in this country for five years and 
less were taken to show the prevalence of pauper- 
ism among aliens, the result might be interesting, 
but it certainly would not be of any practical value 
in measuring the economic dependency of immi- 
grants as compared with that of the native popu- 
lation. This is true for many self-evident reasons, 
but in particular for the simple reason that the 
point does not have to be proven. It is admitted, 
even by the immigrants themselves. 
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p. The inunigrants as a class are poor. That they 
/ are poor in the sense of worldly possessions is a 
) fact so potent that it ought not to need any proof. 
1 It is evident in the mere statement that they are 
; immigrants. If they were not poor we wonld have 
: very little immigration. The fact that they are 
poof is the basal reason why ttiey come here/ It 
. is this very state of condition Just across the bor- 
der-line of poverty that the immigrants come here 
, to escape. Being so near this border-line the 
smallest misfortune pushes them across it into 
|)auperism. Thus, it should not be surprising to 
find — there is. no need of proving — ^the existence of 
a relatively larger amount of economic depend- 
ency among the immigrants than among the na- 
tives. To say that the poor are more dependent 
than those who are not so poor is a self-evident 
truism. 

This is not an excuse or apology for the exist- 
ence of pauperism among immigrants. There is 
entirely too much of it for the good of our demo- 
cratic society. If only five or even one per cent, 
of the immigrants became public charges, this is 
one hundred per cent, too much. We cannot be too 
cautious for our own sake as well as for that of the 
immigrant in keeping at its lowest possible point 
social dependency among our foreign bom, and 
among the native population, too, for that matter. 
At the same time the charge of pauperism is not 
a legitimate objection to immigration. Very little, 
practically no, progress in the solution of the 
problems of immigration can be made by asserting 
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that iimmgrants are more dependent upon public 
support than other groups of our population. Nor 
do we get anywhere in meeting intelligently the 
economic facts presented by immigration when we 
waste time and energy with comparisons which 
attempt to prove that the recent immigrant 
groups, such as the Italians, Hebrews, and Slavs, 
are subject in greater degree to economic depend- 
ency than were the earlieriim^igrants of the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic races. [To compare the present 
condition of immigrants wSo^aine here during the 
last five years with the present condition of those 
who came here thirty and forty years ago is not 
. scientific^J^he latter have had a much longer time 
\ within which to escape dependency. In other 
\ words, those who came during the last five years 
^ve not had their chance. 
\ It is just as fallacious, insofar as supplying ma- 
terial evidence is considered, to state that *' au- 
thoritative opinions based on ascertained facts 
are favorable to the present immigration/^ The 
special report of the Bureau of the Census on 
*^ Paupers in Almshouses, '' 1904, after referring 
to the Irish, Germans, English, Canadians, and 
Scandinavians in almshouses, says : ' * Of the re- 
maining countries, the returns yield distinctly fa- 
vorable percentages for Italy, Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and Eussia and Poland; that is, the pro- 
portion which these countries contributed to the 
foreign-born white pauper population is consid- 
erably less than their representation in the for- 
eign-bom population. This is not true of Scot- 
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land and France. The figures for France are per- 
haps too small to permit generalizations. ' ' 

Just as the older immigrant groups have been 
here much longer and have had greater opportu- 
nity to escape economic dependency, so it is also 
true that a much larger number have reached old 
age, a period of greater dependency, than is the 
case with the more recent immigrant races who 
are found more largely in the younger age pe- 
riods. It is beyond the realm of accurate possibil- 
ity to measure fairly the present economic status 
of the immigrants of today in comparison with the 
present economic status of those who came in the 
forties, fifties, and sixties, and even later. A 
more correct comparison would be between the 
economic status of the immigrants who have come 
to this country during the last five years and the 
economic status during the first five years of the 
earlier immigration. Even then allowance must 
be made for the much larger number of arrivals 
in the more recent, compared with the earlier, pe- 
riod and so on. 

Closely related to pauperism as a charge against 
the immigrant is that of criminality. The immi- 
grant of today has not escaped being called a 
criminal any more than he has that of pauper. 
And this usually takes the form of statement that 
among the foreign bom there is a greater tendency 
to commit crime than among the native population. 
Even should such a fact be indisputably estab- 
lished by statistical evidence, it is essential to the 
whole truth that certain related but often wholly 
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ignored facts also be taken into consideration in 
arriving at a final judgment. 

One of these related facts is that crime is much 
more an urban than a rural phenomenon. This 
is not saying that the city population is inherently 
more criminally inclined. Under similar condi- 
tions the country or farming population would 
more than likely manifest the same tendency. In 
the city certain acts are statutory offenses and 
thus subject the perpetrator to arrest and impris- 
onment while the very same acts may be commit- 
ted in the country districts without any such re- 
corded result The act of the individual is the 
same but the social penalty and the statistical 
classification are different because the conditions 
are different. This is illustrated in the case of city 
ordinances for the regulation of sanitation or 
street traffic. These result in arrest and imprison- 
ment being much more common in the city than 
in the country districts, and consequently more 
city people are classified as criminals or at least 
as offenders against the law when, in reality, there 
is no such difference in criminal tendency. Expec- 
torating on the sidewalk, playing ball in the public 
thoroughfare, throwing ashes or other refuse in 
the street, and the like, are acts forbidden in the 
city, and if committed there subject the offender 
to arrest and fine. 

In consequence of the existence of a situation 
which these instances but inadequately reflect, the 
population living most largely in cities must nec- 
essarily show a larger proportion of offenders and 
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prisoners. And our foreign-bom population is 
most largely in the cities while the native popula- 
tion is most largely in the country districts. Un- 
der these conditions we should expect to find rela- 
tively a larger number of recorded violations of 
law among the foreign bom, but this does not 
prove the existence of a greater criminal tendency 
on the part of the Immigrant as compared with the 
native. 

Attempts to prove that the immigrant is more 
criminally inclined than the native do not carefully 
distinguish between the kinds of offenses recorded 
as crimes. Neither do they clearly separate pris- 
oners and criminals, these two distinct groups be- 
ing constantly confused. Statistics of persons im- 
prisoned for crime may give entirely different re- 
sults than those of persons arrested and tried for 
crime. And here is where the greater economic 
dependency of the immigrants as a class may en- 
ter as an explanation in part as to why a larger 
number of immigrant than native prisoners are 
recorded as criminals. There are some offenses 
conunitted where the payment of a fine will free 
the violator from being included in criminal sta- 
tistics. Thus, statistics of prisoners may be mere- 
ly a reflection of the economic status of those ar- 
rested rather than an indication of any criminal 
tendency. 

Still another important fact must be considered. 
Crime is largely a question of age, the criminal 
age being between fifteen and thirty. The immi- 
grant is generally over fourteen years of age, the 
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proportion of children among the immigrants be- 
ing much smaller than among the native popula- 
tion. Of our total immigration in 1914 as much as 
eighty-one per cent. — ^more than four-fifths — were 
between the ages of fourteen and forty-four and 
only thirteen per cent. — about one-eighth — ^under 
fourteen years of age. It is only natural that those 
elements of the population which are largely of 
criminal age, such as the immigrants, should show 
a relatively higher recorded tendency. The pro- 
portion of crime being very much larger among 
grown-up people than among children, this ex- 
plains a greater recorded criminality among the 
immigrant than among the native population, but 
most assuredly it does not follow that the immi- 
grants or their children are more criminally in- 
clined, n eighty-one per cent, of our immigrants 
happen to be of an age when the criminal tendency 
most strongly manifests itself, whereas only 
twenty-four per cent, of the entire population of 
the United States are of that age, we should expect 
the immigrant to suffer by a comparison based on 
such statistics. 

Again, as to crime among children of immi- 
grants compared with children of natives. The 
progress during the past twenty years in our treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents makes any compari- 
'son with previous years practically valueless. Ju- 
veniles were arrested for all sorts of things a dec- 
ade and more ago that are not now considered 
crimes and, besides, they are now dealt with in an ) 
entirely different manner. The whole attitude of 
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the police and the judiciary toward the juvenile 
incorrigible and delinquent has undergone a radi- 
cal change. Here, also, must be considered the 
fact that the children of immigrants are more 
largely in cities, where recorded crime is more 
conmion, and the children of the native population 
more largely in the country districts, where there 
is greater freedom for youthful activities without 
the greater danger of these becoming offenses 
against social peace and order. Nor have we any 
better or more convincing evidence of the asser- 
tions that *Hhe children of the foreign bom are 
more criminal than the inamigrants themselves*' 
and that 'Hhe children of immigrants are more 
than twice as criminal as the immigrants them- 
selves.'* Such statements are insuflScient and in- 
conclusive and lack a foundation based upon scien- 
tific facts. 

It is within the probability of the truth to state, 
in regard to criminal tendency among immigrants, 
that the conditions in which they find themselves, 
and not inherent personal characteristics, are 
more conducive to this tendency than that in which 
the natives are placed. Change the conditions, 
and it is more than likely that the tendency will 
be reversed. Very little progress towards a solu- 
tion of the situation will be attained merely by 
blaming the immigrant. Perhaps we natives 
should justly bear some, if not much, of the re- 
sponsibility. 

These important qualifications make of doubtful 
value statistics purporting to measure the tend- 
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enoy to commit crime among our foreign-bom pop- 
ulation. These qualifications are not presented 
here for the purpose of minimizing the extent of 
crime among immigrants. As large or as small as 
this may be in comparison with that of the native 
population, it is entirely too large, and drastic 
measures should be taken not only to keep crim- 
inals out of the country, but also to prevent an 
increase in crime among the foreign bom already 
here. 

We should not ignore the fact that some immi- 
grants come to us with the criminal instinct al- 
ready firmly implanted by their European envi- 
ronment. Not to recognize this is to overlook 
salient facts, such as the notorious Black-Hand 
outrages, all too commonly committed in this coun- 
try by Italians. Members of this race in this re- 
spect bear a relation to our present immigration 
somewhat similar to that of the Irish in relation 
to the older immigration, when the foreign bom 
from Ireland gave to us the **Mollie Maguires'* 
and like secret, unlawful organizations. South- 
em Italians, in particular, have an unenviable rep- 
utation for crime, the existence there of brigand- 
age, the Mafia, and the Camorra supplying evi- 
dence of it. In the earlier days of Italian immi- 
gration in this country, crimes of the Mafia were 
almost as conspicuous in the press accounts as are 
today the depredations of the Black Hand. Indi- 
vidual characteristics and an inborn distrust and 
hatred of governmental authority seem to have 
been developed in the southern Italian by centu- 
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ries of misgovemment with the result that he has 
a perverted code of honor which requires all pri- 
vate or personal differences to be settled privately 
as between man and man. This characteristic is 
quite frequently shown in cases where the victims 
of Black-Hand outrages have time and again not 
only declined to enter charges with the authorities^ 
but have also even gone so far as to refuse infor- 
mation to the police which might have led to the 
capture and punishment of the guilty parties. 
Usually the depredations of the Black Hand are 
preceded by warnings in which demands are made 
for money, and if these demands are not complied 
with the explosion of a bomb frequently follows. 
Their absolute disregard of the danger in which 
they are placing the Kves of innocent parties 
through the perpetration of such outrages would 
seem to indicate the absence of a social tempera- 
ment. 

These explanations are not intended to justify 
either present-day conditions or tendencies. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said in order to be 
fair and just, it still remains true that because of 
immigration we have a greater amount of pauper- 
ism and crime than would be the case if there were 
no immigration. It is also an indisputable fact 
that with a better regulation of immigration the 
United States would have less of these social hor- 
rors. 



CHAPTEE XI 



"THE UNDESIRABLES^ 



CoTjpiiED with paupers and criminals as undesir- 
able immigrants are the mental defectives, such as 
the insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, and so on. 
The fact that aU these are excluded by law from 
entering the country does not prevent a greater or 
less number gaining admittance. In considering 
this class in comparison with the native popula- 
tion, it is just as important as in the cases of pau- 
pers and criminals that regard be' had for the dif- 
ference in age conditions and in geographical dis- 
tribution. 

Of importance in this connection is the fact that 
insanity bears a close relation to old age. Con- 
versely, there is relatively little insanity among 
the young. According to census statistics, it is 
more than six times greater among those between 
sixty and sixty-four years of age as compared with 
those between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
•four.^ This naturally affects the foreign bom 
more seriously than the native because a relatively 
larger number of the former are in the older age 
groups, with the result that it tends to show a 
greater extent of insanity among the foreign bom. 

* Walter P. WiUcox, The Americm Tear Book, 1913, p. 386. 
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Somewhat the same tendency is also due tc/the 
difference in distribution of the foreign bom in 
cities and of the native population in country dis- 
tricts. While it has not been scientifically proven 
that insanity is more of an urban than a rural phe- 
nomenon, at the same time we do know positively 
that cases of insanity occurring in the cities are 
more likely to be recorded than are those in the 
country districts. The foreign bom being largely 
in the cities where there is a more accurate enu- 
meration of the insane, our statistics of the insti- 
tutional insane naturally reflect a more complete 
measurement for them than for the native and, in 
consequence, show a relatively larger amount of 
insanity among the foreign bom. 

Let us take for illustration the statistics of the 
insane for the State of New York. Of the 31,432 
insane patients under treatment in the fourteen 
State Hospitals in 1911, as many as 13,163 or 
forty-two per cent, were aliens. Of the 1,230 pa- 
tients in the two State Hospitals for the criminal 
insane more than forty-four per cent, were for- 
eign bom. The proportion of aliens to the total 
population in the state in 1910 was less than thirty 
per cent., with the result that statistically the 
prevalence of insanity among the foreign bom is 
shown to be much greater than among the native. 
Of the 5,700 patients admitted to the city hos- 
pitals, 2,737 or forty-eight per cent, were aliens 
and 1,481 or twenty-six per cent, of alien parent- 
age; only 1,224 or less than twenty-six per cent, 
were of native stock. The situation as to the care 
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of the insane in New York State has naturally 
grown worse with the increase in inunigration. It 
has become so portentons to that Commonwealth 
as to require as much as one-fourth of the entire 
revenue of the state to care for these insane de- 
pendents. 

This question is really a serious one. Nearly 
three-fourths of the insane or mentally defective 
foreign bom now receiving public care in this 
country are in the institutions of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ehode 
Island, and Maryland. Eef erring to this situa- 
tion at the pubhc hearing before President Wilson 
in the White House on the Burnett Immigration 
bill on January 22, 1915, Dr. Stewart Paton, rep- 
resenting a delegation of alienists and members of 
state boards on insanity, said : 

The states named receive their population chiefly through 
immigration. In New York State the number of immigrants 
who come to settle permanently there every year is greater 
than the nmnber of babies bom. The application, through 
eugenics, of the facts learned by the scientific study of heredity 
will doubtless make it possible in years to come to cut off 
defective strains, so that fewer babies who have inherited 
the mental defect of their parents will be bom. But how 
weak our efforts in this direction compared with the enormous 
need! It is in eliminating the insane and mentally defective 
from the great tide which flows through Ellis Island that 
the most practical and humane field for the control of in- 
sanity and feeble-mindedness in this country is to be foimd. 

It may be said that the ■ present immigration law excludes 
the insane and the mentally defective. In reply I have to 
say that under the present immigration law our public institu- 
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tions ore filled with the alien insane. There are serious de- 
fects in the immigration law, and these defects have long 
been recognized, not only by those who care for the alien 
insane and mentally defective in the publie institutions of this 
country, but also by the medical authorities actually engaged 
in the examination of immigrants at our ports of entry.' 

I take the liberty of reminding you that there are more 
insane in institutions in thiscountry than there are students 
iiT'eollegeslinH' universities. There are more insane in this 
country than there are enlisted mai of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; and in addition to these, each year there is 
being added to this great army, an army practically equal to 
the army of the United States, approximately sixty thousand 
new eases every year. The cost of conducting these institutions 
in which this vast number of persons is cared for is so great 
that in several states it is exceeded only by the amount ex- 
pended for education. In New York the expenditures for 
the insane are one-fourth of the total appropriation of the 
state. And if proper provision were made in this country for 
the care of the insane, the amount so expended would ex- 
ceed that expended for education. « 

So I think that we are justified in saying that in dealing 
with this problem we are dealing with one of the great bio- 
logical problems which fundamentally affect not only the 
future of this country but the future of our race: and cer- 
tainly the permanency of democratic institutions must depend 
upon the intelligent interest that we take in the conservation 
of the brain power of this nation.^ 

As serious as is the phase of immigration that is 
represented by the influx of so many ** undesir- 
ables/* it is not approaching the immigration 
problem in the direction of its correct solution 
by applying these characteristics indiscriminately 
to all immigrants, as is frequently done by some 

^From stenographic report of the hearing. 
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of the restiictionists. For illnstration, in a cir- 
cular issued to members of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, the immigration 
problem is put this way: **A large per cent, of 
immigration is made up of outcasts, criminals, an- 
archists, thieves, and offscourings of the earth, 
who are forced to leave their own lands and still 
are allowed to land upon American soiL Isn't 
it time we began to take measures to stop this in- 
flow of foreign scum? Every true American, nat- 
uralized or native bom, regardless of nationality, 
partisan or sectarian affiliation, will answer, 
Yes!" 

By far the greater volume of the immigration 
tide washing upon our shores annually is not 
made up of paupers, criminals, and the insane. 

It is in equal degree contrary to the facts when 
the restrictionist characterizes in these particu- 
lars the present immigrating races in contrast 
with the earlier immigration from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Nowadays we are told that the Italian, the 
Hebrew, and the Slav are unlike the German, the 
Irish, and the English immigrant of the earlier 
period, and the comparison made between the two 
groups is usually in favor of the older immigrant 
races. This point is of sufficient importance to 
require examination in some detail 

The same charges now being made against our 
present immigration were also hurled at the heads 
of the immigrants of earlier days. This is likely 
to be forgotten by many of the present generation 
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and is not known at all by many others. The re- 
searches of the historian show that the very same 
aliens who are now regarded so favorably in com- 
parison with the present inunigrant races were 
looked upon by some as *'a worthless and de- 
praved class*'; as **the dregs of all nations"; as 
**the very canaille of tiie city'*; as * 'bands of 
homeless, houseless mendicants." Immigration 
was an 'indiscriminate influx of foreigners'' and 
the inunigrants were ** hordes of foreigners."^ 
Complaint was long current among our people 
that paupers, criminals, the insane, the crippled, 
the lame, and the diseased were ''being dumped on 
our shores. ' ' We read of this earlier immigration 
as "a deluge of paupers," "an influx of ragged 
paupers," the "dumping on our shores of the 
paupers of Europe," "the sweepings of English 
poorhouses," "swarms of foreign beggars of both 
sexes," and are told that "the jails and work- 
houses of Europe (were) pouring their felons and 
paupers" into the United States. 

' ' Most of the German inunigrants were persons 
who, when they paid their passage, had little or no 
money left, and might, therefore, become paupers 
on landing. It was.the custom of the (home) gov- 
ernment to require of such persons before embark- 
ing to renounce allegiance, lest they should return 
and become a burden. " ^ " Many of the British 
(inunigrants) had been assisted by their parishes, 
and not a few were the lame, the halt, the blind, 

^McMaster, History o/ the People of the United Statee, VoL 6, 
pp. 422 and 424. 
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and paupers." Others could not make a living in 
their parish and were often a burden on their 
neighbors. An English newspaper ^ declared that 
of seventeen thousand passengers recently sailing 
for Canada one-half were paupers destined to the 
United States. The captain of a British ship on 
one occasion was applied to by five parishes to 
take paupers to America.^ A royal commission 
appointed in 1833 to collect evidence as to pauper- 
ism in Great Britain, reported to Parliament that 
some parishes had adopted the plan of getting rid 
of their paupers by persuading them to emigrate 
to America, and the commission was so strongly 
impressed with the practicability of the scheme 
that it recommended to Parliament its adoption 
generally. * ' Worse than all, * * says Professor Mc- 
Master, '*is the stream of foreign paupers that 
has already begun its gloomy procession to our 
shores. The poorhouses and parishes of England, 
unable longer to bear the burden of a pauper pop- 
ulation, are unloading a part on the United 
States."* 

Numbers of persons coming to Baltimore from 
foreign ports were absolutely destitute, said the 
health officer of that city in his annual report in 
1828, and two years later he declared the increase 
every year to be remarkable, the condition of 
many deplorable, and that paupers were still be- 

^ The Kentish Chronicle; National Intelligencer, August 14, 1830. 

• The New York Doily Advertiser, August 18, 1830. 

* McMaster, History of the People of the United States, Vol. 6, 
pp. 422 and 424. 
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ing brought in in great numbers. Out of eleven 
hundred admitted to the ahnshouses of Baltimore 
during 1831 nearly five hundred were foreigners, 
and of these more than one hundred had not been 
in the city a week. Of twenty-two hundred pau- 
pers in the almshouses of New York, one tiiousand 
and fifty were recently from the Old World.^ In 
Louisiana a joint committee to examine a charity 
hospital reported that out of 6,062 persons admit- 
ted in 1834 as many as 4,287 were foreigners. In 
1838 a committee of the House of Eepresentatives 
appointed to investigate immigration reported 
that **it is estimated that more than one-half the 
pauper population, and that the most helpless and 
dependent, are foreign. *' 

There were fifty-three hundred foreigners and 
forty-seven hxmdred natives in the ahnshouses of 
New Tork,2 Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston.* 
It needed no extensive examination of the returns 
of public hospitals, poorhouses, and like charitable 
institutions to show that the inunigrants furnished 
a large part of their material. **In all the sea- 
ports to which came fugitives from the distress in 
Europe in 1845,*' says Professor McMaster, **the 
almshouses, hospitals, and places of refuge for the 
destitute were packed full. ' ' * 

^NUes Begister, January 14, 1832. 

'Three-fourths of the inmates of the almshouses of New York 
City in 1836 were aliens. — ^McMaster, History of the People of 
the United States, VoL 7, p. 226. 

•McMaster, History of the People of the United States, VoL 
6, p. 422. 

^ In the three years from 1837 to 1840^ of 8,671 paupers in 
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The charge that he was a criminal was also made 
against the immigrant of the earlier period, the 
words criminal and convict often being coupled 
with pauper as descriptive of the character of the 
earUer immigrant Parson Brownlow, in his 
speech before Congress, described the immigration 
prior to 1850 as ''paupers and convicts that pour 
in upon us from European prisons/' Diflfused 
over the country were ' * aliens of various charac- 
ters, and among them the most abandoned villains, 
convicted of the blackest crimes" who had escaped 
from chains and prisons. The suggestion was se- 
riously advanced that to extirpate these people 
* * would be a wise policy. ' ' It was quite generally 
believed that criminals sentenced in Germany for 
life or for a long term in prison were given the 
option of emigrating from that country, and if 
they went their passage was paid. 

It is only natural to expect that among the large 
population washed upon our shores by the immi- 
gration tide, whether in the earlier or later pe- 

Massachusetts only 2^567 were American bom. In New York 
the number admitted to Blackwell's Island (Almshouse) during 
the last six months of 1849 totaled 1,672^ of whom 411 were na- 
tives and 1^006 Irish. Of the 134,972 recorded paupers in the 
United States within the year ending June 1, 1850, as many as 
66,538 were foreign bom. In New York State in 1850, of the 
59,855 paupers 40,580 were foreign bom; in Massachusetts, of 
the 15,777 paupers 9,247 were foreign bom. In New York City, 
of the 12,833 paupers on June I, 1850, 7,077 were foreign bom. 
In 1852 the whole number of paupers supported or relieved in 
the state of Massachusetts was 27,737, of whom 11,321 were for- 
eign bom. In Boston alone there were 9,464 paupers, of whom 
5,913 were foreign bom.— Compendium of the 1850 Census, p. 161* 
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nods, there should be dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents who are not only a burden but also a 
danger to our society. A feature of this phase 
of immigration which deserves attention is pointed 
out by Henry J. Dannanbaum, a district president 
of the B'nai B'rith, a Jewish organization in New 
York. He says : 

Perhaps the most brilliant jewel in the crown of Jewish 
character has been the purity of its womanhood. For ages 
we have boasted of it and it was the one quality for which 
for ages even our enemies praised us. Suddenly we find 
appearing in the life of the large cities the scarlet woman 
of Jewish birth. The number multiplies until it becomes 
a problem that causes us to fear and to tremble. Then comes 
the knowledge that this sudden break in Jewish morality was 
not natural, that it was the product of cold, calculating, mer* 
eenary methods, devised and handled by men of Jewish birth. 
Let me hasten to add that there are others besides Jews 
among the traffickers and their victims. But the very con- 
gestion in the large cities, to which I have already referred, 
makes the immigrant Jewish population a fertile breeding 
ground for both. 

James Bronson Reynolds, of New York City, is perhaps 
the oldest student and greatest authority on the subject of the 
white slave traffic. Twenty-five years ago he was a settlement 
worker on the East Side. From his lips I have the statement 
that at that time the Jewish women of that section were 
equal in purity to any womanhood on earth. Then came the 
trafficker and began his work of ruin. His easy success 
tempted many more of the evil-minded to follow in his path, 
the business has spread like a prairie fire until this night 
when, in the Woman's Night Court of New York City and <m 
gilded Broadway, a majority of street-walkers bear Jewish 
names. And I may add the information acquired during my 
service with the Federal GK)vemment, that in practically every 
part of the United States Jewish traffickers And Jewish victims 
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are far in excess of our proportionate relation to the general 
population.^ 

As long as there is any considerable immigra- 
tion, aliens will continue to supply additions to all 
these undesirable classes. The only way to escape 
this is to prevent immigration ahnost entirely. 
But this inflow of alien peoples makes contribu- 
tions to our social wealth fund through those other 
immigrants who become valuable members of our 
communal life. 

^Beport of Hearings before the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, House of Bepresentativesy Sixly-Second Congress, 
Second Session. 



CHAPTER Xn 

IMMIGBATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

The foreign-bom dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents, these derelicts of the immigration 
tide, this flotsam and jetsam, represent only one 
phase of the contribution immigration makes to 
our population. That it has brought and contin- 
ues to bring the idle and the worthless; the va- 
grant and the criminal; the devil-loving; *Hhe 
weak, who is alone responsible for his own mis- 
fortune,*' and ''the failure, the unstable man, who, 
having tried everything, has made a success of 
nothing because he has neither industry nor appli- 
cation, and who turns to emigration as he has 
played with everything else'* ^ — ^that immigration 
brings"^ us these elements of human frailty there 
can be no denying. 

But to secure consolation from, or to see a social 
advantage in, their coming takes one far afield in 
search of an argument in justification of unregu- 
lated immigration. We are told in an editorial 
in the New York Evening Post, for instance, that 
the imikiigrants have suppUed ''the great oppor- 
tunity of the social workers'' and have been "the 
touchstone of the awakening social conscience." 

^ A. Mauiiee Low: The American People. 
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Thus the evils of unmigration are made to serve 
as a buffer for the virtues of the social worker. 

This argument would seem to lead logically to 
the conclusion that the greater the evils the 
greater the opportunity; therefore, let inamigra- 
tion be unrestricted. It assumes that without im- 
migration there would not have arisen in this 
country somewhat the same conditions which 
brought this opportunity and this awakening. 
Such an assumption cannot be admitted. Inherent 
ifirour own economic conditions were abundant op- 
^portunities for the exercise of social virtues, such 
as the political, economic, religious, educational, 
and general social status of the negro, or of the 
**poor white,'' or of the Indian in many of our 
states. These opportunities immigration caused 
us to ignore or neglect in large part. Into these 
channels of activity might have been directed the 
forces of social regeneration. But inamigration 
bulked so large as to overshadow these opportuni- 
ties. In consequence, this aspect of inamigration 
has been magnified through the activities of such 
institutions as the social settlement. 

Factory laws, women and children in industry, 
workingmen's insurance, widow's pensions — ^**the 
entire complex of social legislation" — ^would in all 
probabiUty have been estabUshed among our na- 
tive population several decades earlier if there 
had been no European immigration of the magni- 
tude of the past three decades. If the powerful 
economic forces at work building up our industrial 
state had not attracted the immigrant they would 
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have drawn with equal force into our industrial 
centers elements of the native population, and 
these would likely have been surrounded at first by 
somewhat the same environment as that into which 
the immigrant was plunged. This is illustrated 
conspicuously by present-day conditions in the 
southern states where there has been practically 
no recent European immigration, but where eco- 
nomic forces have drawn the ''poor whites'' from 
the mountain recesses into the mill villages. Fac- 
tory laws are just as necessary in North and South 
Carolina and Georgia as they are in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Women and children in in- 
dustry is just as serious a problem in these south- 
em states as it is in the New England states. 
Workingmen's insurance and widow's pensions 
have become as necessary in southern industries 
without European immigration as they are in the 
eastern industrial centers which have been flooded 
with immigrants. 

To overlook the blighting conditions among the 
native working population in the southern states 
and at the same time magnify similar conditions' 
among the immigrant population in the eastern 
states, permits the conclusion that immigration is 
the cause of the disgraceful situation that has 
been the opportunity of the social worker. The 
fact is, that intolerable industrial conditions pre- 
vail alike in the southern cotton mill towns with- 
out immigration as they do in the cotton mill 
towns of New England with their large immigra- 
tion, so that these conditions cannot entirely be 
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laid at the door of immigration. They would have 
presented the opportunity, and this opportunity 
would have been taken advantage of, if there had 
been no inunigration. 

If the density of population and the newspapers 
and magazines and Uke instruments of news dis- 
semination were centered in the southern states, 
where there has been no recent inunigration, in- 
stead of in the eastern and middle western states 
into which the flood of inunigration has poured, 
it is more than probable that all these evils with 
which inunigration is so closely associated in the 
public mind would have been pointed out as af- 
fecting the native worker instead of primarily 
the immigrant. In other words, many intelligent 
people have been prevented from seeing the real 
cause of our industrial evils because of the over- 
shadowing part inunigration has been made to 
play in them through its continual but accidental 
association with problems of which it is only in- 
cidental. At the same time that all this is true 
there is no denying that the settlement or social 
worker has worked with the material which immi- 
gration supplied ready-made to his or her hands. 

But immigration has also supplied material of 
an entirely different character. Professor Mayo- 
Smith says in his Emigration and Immigration: 
**When emigration is brought about by the free 
action of a man^s own mind, without extraneous 
aids or influences, it is naturally the men who have 
intelligence, some financial resources, energy and 
ambition that emigrate. It requires all these to 
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break loose from the ties of kindred, of neighbor- 
hood and of country, and to start out on a long 
and difficult journey/' 

Inunigration has brought to us the industrious 
and worthy ; the home builder ; the justice lover ; 
the liberty seeker; the God-fearing; **the resolute, 
courageous man, practical but imaginative, who 
sees the future and has the pluck to grapple with 
it,'* and '*the strong, who, having succeeded, is 
self-reliant enough to know that with larger op- 
portunity there will come to him a greater meas- 
ure of success. ' ' As A. Maurice Low in The Amer- 
ican People further says : * * The opportunity the 
United States has offered mankind has always at- 
tracted and is today attracting two distinct ele- 
ments in European society from whatever coun- 
try they come, with different and one might say 
with opposite traits or characteristics, . . . The 
inunigrant has always been drawn from the two 
extremes of the moral and temperamental scale/' 

One would be brave indeed to attempt to sum up 
in brief space the contributionthe immigrant has 
made to American progress. (Xhis is merely one 
way of saying that it is not possible to indicate in 
a sufficiently comprehensive manner the impor- 
tant part the immigrant has played and the im- 
portant place he now occupies in the social, po- 
litical, religious, educational, and economic prog- 
ress of the United States. An attempt to do so 
could only be successful by contrasting his contri- 
bution alongside that of the native. And when 
one endeavors to do this he is confronted with 
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the insurmountable fact that there is no rule of 
measurement of value applicable to the one that 
does not measure in ahnost equal degree the con- 
tribution of the other. That the immigrant *s con- 
tribution to American life has been of a positive 
character and not merely indirect and passive is 
proven by his activities in all the channels of 
Americau conununal life. In art, in science, in lit- 
erature, in industry, in law, in medicine, in poli- 
tics, in education, and so on, he has been and is 
conspicuous. He has sweetened and ennobled life 
wherever he has touched it. Equally with the na- 
tive, the immigrant has labored unselfishly for 
the attainment of those ideals which lie at the 
foundation of American society and of American 
institutions. 

Andrew Carnegie, world-renowned for his ben- 
efactions and before his retirement to private life 
one of our largest employers of labor as well as a 
pioneer manufacturer in the iron and steel indus- 
try, was an immigrant from Scotland. Samuel 
Gompers, an English Jew, one of the founders and 
for thirty-three years President of the American 
Federation of Labor and the recogmzed national 
leader of organized labor in the United States, im- 
migrated here as a cigar-maker. Frank Morrison, 
the Secretary of the Federation, came as an im- 
migrant printer from Canada. From the Domin- 
ion also came James J. Hill, one of the promoters 
and for many years President of the Great North- 
em Railway, who has also been prominent in es- 
tablishing a direct steamship line between this 
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country and China and Japan. S. S. McClure, 
founder and editor of one of the best known popu- 
lar-priced magazines, who established the first 
newspaper syndicate in this country, was an im- 
migrant from Ireland. Edward Bok, editor of the 
Ladies^ Home Journal, came as an immigrant 
from the Netherlands. One of the best mayors the 
city of Philadelphia has ever been fortunate 
enough to elect is Eudolph Blankenburg, bom in 
Germany, who first served as a clerk and traveling 
salesman upon his arrival here. Nikola Tesla, one 
of our most famous inventors, was bom in Aus- 
tria. So also was Anthony Lucas, the mining en- 
gineer and oil producer. From Denmark came 
the late Jacob A. Eiis, social worker and friend 
of former President Eoosevelt, who was desig- 
nated by the latter as ** Americans most useful 
citizen. ' ' Carl J. MeUin, the mechanical engineer 
in charge of the designing and construction of the 
machinery for the battleship Texas and who de- 
signed and patented the compound locomotive of 
the Mallet articulated principle, now in extended 
use on American railroads, came from Sweden. So 
also did Ernst F. W. Alexanderson, the electrical 
engineer and inventor identified with the General 
Electric Company, who has to his credit more 
than seventy United States patents. 

These are only a few selections from the many 
striking illustrations that could be given. They 
are presented merely as indicative and not at all 
as comprehensive. So also is the f ollowiag refer- 
ence to the contribution of the German element 
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in particular. As mncli could be said of other im- 
migrant races in the United States. 

The German element has been prominent in all 
those industries requiring technical skill and spe- 
cial training, Mr. Faust tells us in his chapter on 
* * German Influences on the Material Development 
of the United States. ^ ^ * As bridge-builders and 
as electrical, civil, and mining engineers, he says, 
the Germans have not only done a very large part 
of the work demanded by modern transportation 
and manufactures, but their inventive genius has 
also made lasting contributions to the sum of hu- 
man achievement. They have also predominated 
in the manufacture of scientific apparatus and of 
musical instruments. They established the art 
of lithography and have been well represented as 
printers. Prominent is their share in the chemi- 
ical industries and in the manufacture of glass, 
iron, and steeL In navigation and shipping they 
have directed attention to foreign ports, and their 
names are numerous and distinguished on the 
rolls of the captains of industry in varied fields 
of activity. In scientific farming, such as fruit 
growing, gardening, nurseries, forestry; as stock 
raisers, brewers, bakers, pharmacists, physicians ; 
in naval architecture, railway engineering. Gov- 
ernment scientific work, medicine and chemistry, 
and, in fact, in all lines of communal activity the 
Germaus have been and are conspicuous in Ameri- 
can life. Nor has the least of their contributions 

^Paust: The German Element in the United States, VoL 11^ 
p. 130. 
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been along the line of teaching the native Ameri- 
can, in gymnastics and cooking, how to take better 
care of himself. 

From the German element came the Conestoga 
wagon, the Wagner palace car, the Buckeye mow- 
er, the Mergenthaler linotype, the Blickensderf er 
tyi)ewriter, the Steinway piano, the Faber lead 
pencil, the Leflf el turbine wheel, the modem mow- 
ing machine and reaper, rolled oats, Boyal Baking 
Powder, the **57 varieties'' of food products, and 
the like. Steinmetz, the inventor, and Prang, the 
lithographer, were Germans. A German was the 
inventor of the modem suspension bridge, and 
a German, so it is claimed, was the designer of the 
Monitor.^ 

The originator of the Eepublican ** Elephant'' 
and the Tammany * * Tiger, ' ' the man whom Presi- 
dent Lincoln styled in the dark days of the Civil 
War as the country's **best recruiting sergeant," 
he who gave powerful aid in the overthrow of the 
Tweed King, the cartoonist, Nast, was a German. 
The founder of Puck and Zinmierman, the cari- 
caturist of Judge, were Germans. 

German architecture gave to us the Library of 
Congress, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine of 
New York, and the St. Louis Union Station. 
Biemstady, the landscape artist; Weimer, the 
painter of the North American Indian; Ulrich, 

^ The distinction of having invented the Monitor is also claimed 
for the Swedes by Mr. Pennock Pusey of the Historical Society 
of Delaware. Ericson, he sayS; was the son of a Swedish miner, 
bom and reared in a miner's hat in the backwoods of Sweden. 
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whose ** Promised Land^* represents European im- 
migrants landing at Castle Garden; Lantze, the 
painter of * * Columbus in Chains, ^ ' * * Columbus be- 
fore the High Council of Salamanca,'* ** Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,'* ** Emancipation of 
the Slaves,'' and other famous artists came from 
the German element in America. 

Conried in opera, Sousa in military music, Dam- 
rosch, Anton Seidl, and Theodore Thomas in or- 
chestral music; the Philharmonic Society, Ger- 
mania Orchestra, Boston Symphony Society, Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club, Kneisel Quartet, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, the Harmonic Society, the 
Oratorio Society, the Mannerchore, and the Ger- 
man Singing Societies — ^these merely have to be 
mentioned to indicate the -contribution the German 
element has made to music. The music festivities 
of the United German Singing Societies both in the 
East and in the West are important events in the 
musical history of the country, an audience of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand being a common 
spectacle at these song fests. In music schools 
and universities, as teachers of singing in our pub- 
lic schools, and as musical critics the German ele- 
ment is prominent. Ajid in closing, it is only nec- 
essary to inquire, **Who can number that vast 
throng of German immigrants whose members 
have become the music teachers of the humbler 
class of America!" Mr. Faust summarizes the 
German influence in music in this striking state- 
ment: *^From 'Yankee Doodle' to 'Parsifal' in 
less than seventy years is the record of Gennan 
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inflnenoe on the development of musical taste in 
America. ' ' ^ 

In the rongh, unskilled work of opening np the 
great interior West to human habitation, in fell- 
ing the forests, in the building of our great cities, 
in constructing our railroads and digging our ca- 
nals and making our public highways, in mining 
and manufacture, in agriculture— in all these and 
more ways essential to the making out of America 
a place for human habitation, the immigrants' 
toil-worn hands and brawny muscles have left en- 
during monuments to his industrious characteris- 
ics. Even the ostracized and persecuted Chinese 
can rightfully lay claim to having contributed ma- 
terial assistance, particularly in California, in the 
construction of railroads, the reclamation of 
swamp lands, in mining, in farming and fruit cul- 
ture, in domestic service, and in manufactures. 

This brief and inadequate reference is by no 
means exhaustive of all that the immigrant can 
claim as his contribution to our social advance- 
ment. These facts are seldom mentioned by those 
who call attention to the paupers and insane and 
criminals and the like, which the immigration tide 
is washing upon our shores. Not only have there 
been these and other contributions by the immi- 
grant but an even wider field is included when that 
part played in American life by the entire foreign- 
bom population is considered. 

Thus, there have come to us through immigra- 

^ Faust: The German Element in the United States, VoL I!, 
p. 293, 
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tion, just as there have come to us through the 
^Springs of rejuvenation of our own native popula- 
tion, much of good that has been effective in the 
direction of economic, religious, educational, po- 
litical, and social progress. To deny this would 

,to^denoLg2£spi^^ In innumerable di- 

rections the inunigrant has oeen a positive force 
in the quickening of many influences that have 
tended to make the United States a better place 
in which to live. Nor have these influences come 
from the immigrant of any single country; these 
contributions have been made alike by the Irish, 
the Scotch, the Welsh, the English, the Scandina- 
vian, the French, the Italian, the German, the Aus- 
trian, the Jew, and so on. To attempt to measure 
or estimate the extent or value of the contribution 
to American civilization that has been made by 
each of the racial groups which have been impor- 
tant elements in our population is to attempt, if 
not the impossible, at least the unsatisfactory. 
That each of these groups has made such contri- 
bution is beyond question. 

One fact should not be forgotten, and this is 
that at all times in the history of the American 
people, from the very earliest colonial period down 
to the decade when the frontier line of the United 
States may be said to have disappeared from the 
map, even down to the present day, during all 
these years millions of immigrants have given to 
the land of their adoption the very best that was 
in them. And this best is not to be minimized. 



CHAPTER Xm 

IMMIGRATION'S TIDE-RIP 

AtJj alien arrivals at* the ports of entry are 
grouped by the Federal immigration authorities 
according to occupation. By far the larger num- 
ber come from agricultural districts, and naturally 
they report themselves and are recorded as farm 
laborers. These and others recorded as ** labor- 
ers'' contribute as many as forty-two out of every 
one hundred immigrants — a total of five hundred 
and fourteen thousand in 1914. If those reported 
as * * servants ' ' are included, we have accounted for 
as many as fifty-four out of every one hundred. 
Another one-fourth of the arrivals (twenty-six 
per cent.) reported no occupation; these are prin- 
cipally women and children. About fourteen per 
cent, are skilled workers, including tailors, seam- 
stresses, dressmakers, milliners, clerks and ac- 
countants, carpenters and joiners, shoemakers, 
miners, masons, mariners, blacksmiths, bakers, 
wid painters and glaziers. An insignificant pro- 
portion of our immigrants — ^less than two out of 
every one hundred — ^are of the professional class, 
and these are principally teachers, engineers, mu- 
sicians, clergymen, electricians, and actors. This 
occupational grouping of our 1914 immigration 
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according to the four general classes is illustrated 
in the diagram below. 

Comparatively few of the professional class are 
found among the newer immigrant peoples, as 
many as fifty-six out of every one hundred immi- 
grants of this class being English, German, Scotch, 
Irish, and French in this order of relative impor- 
tance. With the skilled class the distribution by 
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peoples is somewhat different, the Hebrews alone 
contributing thirty-five and the Italians seventeen 
out of every one hundred; the German, English, 
Scandinavian, and Scotch combined give only 
twenty-three out of every one hundred. 

Of the one hundred and forty-four thousand rep- 
resentatives of the servant class arriving in 1914 
more than fifty-eight out of every one hmdred- 
as many as eighty-foor thousand — ^were Poles, 
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Italians, Hebrews, Euthenians, Magyars, Lithua- 
nians, Slovaks, and Croatians and Slovenians. 
The Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, and English 
combined contributed only one-fourth — ^a total of 
thirty-six thousand — of this class. 

An analysis of those in the unskilled groups 
shows that virtually all are of the newer immi- 
grant races, nearly four-fifths of the farm laborers 
being south Italians, Poles, Bussians, Euthenians, 
Eoumanians, Magyars, Slovaks, and Croatians 
and Slovenians. A somewhat similar statement 
is true of the distribution of laborers— more than 
two-thirds are Italians, Greeks, Eussians, Poles, 
Croatians and Slovenians, and Magyars. The 
Greeks and north Italians come most largely from 
the cities. The Croatians and Slovenians are 
fairly equally divided between city and farm la- 
borers. 

This classification of **farm laborers'' by the 
Federal immigration oflScials is likely to convey 
an altogether erroneous impression if we inter- 
pret it as having the same meaning economically 
as it has when applied to similar workers of the 
Teutonic races. We must go back of the mere 
words and understand their real significance. 
These ^*farm laborers'* in Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, and Eussia, for instance, are as closely iden- 
tified with industrial production as with agricul- 
tural pursuits. In the winter months these peas- 
ants become artisans in industries of various 
kinds, such as textile, tanning, cutlery, metal work, 
cabinet making, pottery, glass making, and so on. 
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As employees of large country estates they are 
also blacksmiths, barbers, carpenters, saddlers, 
shoemakers, tailors, watch and clock repairers, 
and the like. Although given largely to agricul- 
tural work, they are at the same time capable of 
adapting themselves readily to any labor not call- 
ing for higher qualities than muscular force, quick 
apprehension, and willingness to work. This is 
evident in the fact that they quickly adjust them- 
selves in the United States to other than agricul- 
tural labor. Thus, there is not that clear distinc- 
tion between the farm laborer and the workingman 
which exists in the United States. 

This is the explanation, in part, as to why the 
more recent immigrant races enter into the manu- 
facture of iron, agricultural implements, electrical 
machinery and suppUes, railway cars and sup- 
plies, pottery, paper, wood products, silk goods, 
clothing, shoes, collars, cuffs and shirts, carpets, 
linoleum, leather goods, cigars, and scores of other 
products. They have overrun the cotton textile 
industry of New England. They dominate the 
clothing industry of New York and other cities. 
They have flooded the unskilled occupations in the 
steel industry. They fill similar places in ore 
and coal mines and collieries. They have also be- 
come conspicuous in most of the trades and occu- 
pations, such as brick-laying and masonry, plumb- 
ing, sheet metal working, carpentering and wood- 
working, painting, decorating and paper hanging, 
and stone and marble cutting; they are barbers 
and waiters and the like. 
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Into our mines and mills and factories and work- 
shopSy generally, and not onto onr farms, flows 
this stream of foreign labor. It meets with the 
stream of native and Americanized workers which 
is engaged in the operation of onr industries, of 
onr tide-mills. The result is somewhat similar, 
figuratively, to the tide-rip — a body of water made 
rough by the conflict of opposing tides or currents. 
These two streams of labor, being composed of ele- 
ments that have been affected differently in the 
formation of their economic, industrial, and social 
characteristics by widely different environmental 
and hereditary influences, meet at the entrances 
to the.industrial plants in competition for jobs and 
wages. This compact of these conflicting currents 
of labor sets in motion economic forces which vi- 
tally affect the native and earlier immigrant wage 
earners, their families, their industrial and social 
conditions, and our democratic institutions. For 
this reason, some insight into these economic char- 
acteristics is of importance. This insight can be 
secured from a brief description of the effects 
upon these alien laborers of their economic and 
social environment before they arrive in the 
United States. 

In the first place, as has already been said, the 
immigrant is poor, very poor as to the possession 
of this world ^s material goods. He has barely 
enough with which to pay his transportation to 
this country, and many thousands do not possess 
even this small smn. Li 1914 the 1,218,480 perma- 
nent arrivals brought with them cash to the 
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amount of $42,553^66. This is an average for 
each immigrant of $34.92. But in this, as in most 
cases, the average is meaningless. This average 
gives this amount to every child nnder fourteen 
years of age ; excluding the one hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand children the average for all other 
immigrants is $40.15. 

But even this average is of importance only to 
the extent that it furnishes something definite and 
tangible by which to measure the relative economic 
status of the different immigrant groups at the 
time of arrival. For illustration, the Lithuanian, 
Buthenian, Pole, Hebrew, Roumanian, Slovak, 
and Turk each had in his or her possession an 
amount averaging less than the average for all 
adult inunigrants. So did the Bulgarian, Serbian, 
and Montenegrin; the Croatian and Slovenian; 
the Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian; the 
Finnish, Greek, Italian, Magyar, and Russian. 
All these are of the newer inmaigrant races. 

The largest average sum, according to race, for 
each adult alien, amounting to $99.18, was in the 
possession of the English inmiigrant; the Scotch 
and Welsh each possessed more than ninety dol- 
lars ; the French $84.39 ; the German $69.65, while 
the Scandinavian, the Bohemian and Moravian, 
and the Irish each had an amount larger than the 
average for all adult immigrants. All the groups 
possessing more than the average are of the older 
immigrant races. 

The possessioil of these amounts, however, does 
not mean in all cases that the money belongs to 
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the immigrant. It is important that he shonld be 
in possession of a certain sum npon his arrival in 
order to avoid the risk of being sent back to Eu- 
rope by the United States immigration authorities, 
as its absence would subject him to the possibility 
of his being debarred from entrance and deported 
on the ground that he might become a public 
charge. It is a matter of oflScial record that many 
deposits of money are made at Ellis Island by in- 
terested parties for inunigrants after arrival for 
the mere purpose of securing their admission in 
evasion of the law, and are taken away as soon 
as the immigrants for whom the deposits are in- 
tended have left the Island. 

There is no statutory provision as to the amount 
of money an alien should have on deposit to his 
credit or actually in his possession upon arrival, 
and in consequence the inunigration oflScials have 
made no hard and fast rule. Generally, however, 
it is required that the immigrant should have 
enough money with which to provide for the rea- 
sonable wants of himself and those accompanying 
him who are dependent upon him until such time 
as he is likely to find employment. When bound 
for an interior destination he must have sufficient 
funds, ixn addition, with which to meet transporta- 
tion charges if not already in possession of tiie 
railroad ticket, as is true in many cases. 

It should be expected in consequence of this in- 
dication of the immigrant's worldly possessions, 
that any word picture of the economic conditions 
surrounding him in his European home that is at 
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all true to the facts must necessarily be a gloomy 
one. Of course, it must be recognized at the out- 
set that among the aliens coming to the United 
States there are wide differences of life, of habits, 
and of industrial characteristics. Some there are 
who have a training in a skilled occupation and an 
education much beyond the mere ability to read 
and write. But by far the larger number have not 
these advantages. For the greater part, being 
principally from the backward agricultural dis- 
tricts, they are densely ignorant and very super- 
stitious. In many cases they are intensely de- 
voted to the Eoman Catholic faith. In scarcely 
none of the countries from which these peasants 
come have they shown sufficient ability to de- 
velop a middle class strong enough to bridge the 
age-long chasm between them and the upper 
class. 

Professor Edward A. Steiner, in The Immigrant 
Tide, says of the Slavic peasant that **to be a 
peasant means to be addressed by a personal pro- 
noun which is a mark of inferiority ; it means to be 
bound by customs which are irksome as an *iron 
shirt*; it means to be the butt of the ridicule of 
stage fools, who, after all, only mimic the fools 
in real life. Poverty and contempt have been ac- 
cepted as the reward for hard labor and as the 
divinely appointed lot of the peasant, who in but 
few Slavic countries has escaped serfdom, a con- 
dition of semi-slavery from which he emerged with 
insufficient land, or none, with many limitations as 
to individual ownership and with practically no 
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limitations as to his share of the burden of gov- 
ernment support. 

The masses of the peoples of the Slavic conn- 
tries have never been above economic want, says 
Professor Steiner. To the peasant, bread and 
cabbage to eat, a straw-thatched izba to shelter 
his family, and an occasional pnll at the vodka bot- 
tle, means comfort, while to have feather beds, a 
crowing cock in the barn-yard and a pig-killing 
once a year, is the realization of his wildest 
dreams. FnUy two-thirds of these more than one 
hundred million people do not know what it means 
to have enough bread to eat and, with the excep- 
tion of Hungary, many of the countries in which 
they live do not produce enough foodstuffs to 
allow every man the ordinary military rations. 
Economically, the Slavic peasant is always at the 
edge of want and in the shadow of starvation, 
and, socially, always at a disadvantage. To peo- 
ple living under such economic conditions, emi- 
grating to America will, for some years at least, 
be going from Egypt to the Promised Land. 

A description of the economic environment in 
Europe of the other races that are coming to us 
in such large numbers is not any more prepos- 
sessing. Only a very small percentage, as we 
have seen, are skilled workers, and the extremely 
low wages paid in Europe to unskilled labor x)er- 
mits of a standard of living barely removed from 
that of physical want for the very necessaries of 
life. These immigrants know virtually nothing 
of the comforts and beauties of home; they crowd 
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together in small, ill-ventilated rooms where 
squalor and filth usually prevail. 

**The emigrants from this district/' reports 
Consul Carroll to the State Department of the 
United States Government, referring to Palermo, 
Italy, **few of whom, if any, are able to read or 
write, as a rule, previous to their emigrating, live 
in poverty bordering on the extreme and in a man- 
ner not easily conceived by an American or other 
person not conversant with the poverty-stricken 
localities of Europe. The huts or hovels in which 
they live and sleep, together with their pigs, goats, 
and donkeys, and possibly any number of other 
living things, are not pleasant to look upon, nor 
is there any desire for a second inhalation of the 
odor which emanates from themu In the city ten 
to fifteen often live on the ground or street floor, 
occupying the same room, with or without curtain 
partitions, depending upon the degree of taste or 
refinement of the occupants. In such places there 
is usually one large bed, which is plainly seen day 
or night from the street. In passing up or down 
a street in Palermo during pleasant weather, one 
of the most common sights is that of seeing people 
sleeping on steps and sidewalks, and those who 
are obliged to be on foot and abroad must 
pick their steps in order not to trample upon 
them.'' 

**The poorer classes live in wretched habita- 
tions, mostly in the lower story of houses from 
five to nine stories high, erected of tufa stone. 
Entire families of many x>ersons live in one apart- 
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menty receiving light and ventilation by means of 
a large front door, open during the day and closed 
at night, shutting out air and circulation. * ' This 
sununary of a report from United States Consul 
Camphausen at Naples also indicates the manner 
of living at home of our Italian immigrants and 
perhaps throws some light upon the cause of con- 
gested districts in the Italian quarters in the 
United States. 

As to the food of the Italian immigrants in 
their native homes, this consists of bread of in- 
ferior quality, polenta (boiled Indian meal), rice 
soup, native wine, fish, and vegetables, with occa- 
sionally meat of the poorest grade. Among the 
better class of workers macaroni with greens 
cooked with butter, cheese, lard, or milk is not un- 
common. A dish often described in consular re- 
ports as almost the exclusive food of the poorer 
class is called **minestra'* — a, mixture of vege- 
tables, bread or macaroni, grated cheese, and olive 
oil. Among the poorer agricultural classes, espe- 
cially in years of bad harvest, the food is almost 
exclusively polenta, frequently made of diseased 
and inferior Indian com. 

Consul Camphausen reporting to the State De- 
partment from Naples says that in the provinces 
of Basilicata, as in some of the other provinces, 
**the people subsist on raw provisions during 
six days of the week, cooking warm meals twice 
a day on Sunday only. ' ' In some of the provinces 
**they eat meat about three times a year.'* 

Villari tells us that the general standard of 
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comfort in south Italy is decidedly low efven in 
the more prosperous parts of the country. **In 
many places/' he says, ** several families occupy 
a single room, and the clothes of the lower classes 
are often in a wretched state ; it is a common sight 
to see men and women, and especially children, 
absolutely in rags. ' ' ^ 

It is from south Italy that we receive by far 
our largest number of Italian immigrants. In 
1914, while the total immigration from Italy 
reached nearly three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, as many as two hundred and seventy- 
one thousand— eighty-four out of every one hun- 
dred — ^were south Italians and only fifty-two thou- 
sand north Italians. 

There is a striking difference between the im- 
migrants coming to us from north and from south 
Italy. According to Villari, north Italy is indus- 
trial, prosperous, active, and progressive. The 
south is ahnost exclusively agricultural, and mis- 
erably poor. The north has made a great ad- 
vance in wealth, trade, and education, while the 
south is almost stationary. The ignorance of the 
south is proverbial. Thus it should be expected 
that from northern Italy come immigrants of a 
different kind than from southern Italy. From 
north Italy come largely masons, stonecutters, 
railway laborers, and so on. They are, on the 
whole, physically and otherwise better than those 
coming from the southern provinces. 

* Villari: JtaUan Life in Town and Country, 
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The Poles, Buthenians, Bonmanians, and others 
of our immigrant races also live poorly in their 
European homes. Very few of the Euthenians 
from AustriarHungary rise above the rank of the 
peasantry, the vast majority of the land owners, 
as well as of the middle and upper classes gen- 
erally in Galicia, being Poles, but not the Poles 
that immigrate to America. The Buthenians are 
among the poorest and most backward of the 
Austro-Hungarians. The southern Slavs of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, including the Slovenes or Slove- 
nians, the Croatians, and the Serbians, are also 
among the most ignorant and superstitious races 
in that country. 

Our Hebrew immigration from Bussia comes 
almost entirely from the western part of that 
country, from what is known as the '* Jewish Pale 
of Settlement. *' Unlike our Bussian immigrants 
proper, most of these Hebrews come from the 
towns. The trades they represent call for little 
physical strength, they being tailors, shoemakers, 
cabinet-makers, glaziers, painters, and so on. The 
Jewish artisan usually knows fairly well at least 
two trades more or less closely related, which is 
an advantage to him in competition with otixer 
workers. The Jew, too, is poor, with a low stand- 
ard of living forced upon him by adverse economic 
conditions. 

Here, then, is a picture of the standard of living 
of the immigrant at home who is suddenly thrown 
into the American labor market in competition 
with the earlier arrival and in particular with 
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the native worker. Being farm laborers, these 
immigrants are accustomed among other things to 
long hours of work each day, quite in contrast with 
the native industrial worker who is demanding 
that the work-day be limited to eight hours. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

THE IMMIGRANT AND THE NATIVE WORKER 

By far the larger ntuiiber of aliens coming here 
are seeking the benefits of the better economic 
opportunities for employment and wages that are 
offered by our industries in contrast with those 
in their home country. If these opportunities here 
gave no better economic rewards than those the 
immigrant is able to secure in his European home, 
it is a certainty that there would be comparatively 
little immigration to the United States. These 
rewards for his toil not only enable him to better 
his living condition, but also to improve the eco- 
nomic status of his family and of others depend- 
ent upon him. 

This resultant fact is conspicuous in the history 
of every race migrating to our shores the past 
one hundred years. Take for illustration those 
coming here from Ireland. At home, prior to the 
fifties, the Irish peasant was not only depreciated 
but also stigmatized as an idle good-for-nothing. 
In Ireland he had ** nothing to hope for; nothing 
beneficial in prospect to rouse his dormant ener- 
gies and to urge him on to exertion ; the cabin was 
his birthplace, potatoes his chief food, servUity his 
position, ignorance and prejudice his legacy, and 
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proscription his lot. The occurrences of every 
year vouch for the truth of the assertion that the 
landlords of Ireland cared little or nothing for the 
peasantry; they neither permitted nor helped 
them to live like rational beings at home, nor did 
they use any great efforts to enable them to emi- 
grate. ''^ 

But in America these very same Irish peasants 
turned out to be industrious and thrifty citizens. 
**They appear to me to adapt themselves to the 
country and its institutions with more ease than 
emigrants from almost any other nation. They 
rapidly improve in intelligence, not a few get 
money and establish themselves in a large way of 
business, and nearly all of them in a few years or 
months have improved their condition and appear- 
ance in a most wonderful manner. We find them 
now in every position from hodmen and excavators 
to common councibnen, mayors, members of Con- 
gress and the various legislatures; as farmers 
with farms of their own ; as wholesale and retail 
grocers; as large and small drapers and mer- 
chants ; and as lawyers, doctors, editors, and office- 
holders. Here they have the prospect by industry, 
frugality, and perseverance, of bettering their 
condition, and raising themselves in society; and 
so here they prosper and progress. ' ' ^ 

The same is true of the more recent immigrant 
races if allowance is made for the differ^ioe in 
time of arrival in this country. The first indica- 

^ Emigration, Emigrants and Know-NothingB, hj a Fordgneri 
1854. 
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tion of an improved economic status is the acca- 
molation of savings which represent the differ- 
ence between their standard of living and the 
wages they receive here. Formerly accustomed 
to a wage of from twenty to fifty cents a day 
and with a correspondingly low standard of Uv- 
ingy the one dollar and more a day they are paid 
in this country represents a large sum for the 
expenditure of which their low standard makes 
no provision. This explains why the foreign ele- 
ment in the United States succeeds in saving 
money. 

"An alien in the United States/' reported the 
United States Consul at Fiume, Hungary, in 1904, 
even * * allowing what to him are luxuries, such as 
daily meat, shoes, and tobacco, is still able to save 
over half his earnings. In two or three years he 
either starts a business of his own or returns 
home. Many times he again emigrates, often hav- 
ing married, paid off a mortgage on his land, or 
made an investment of some sort. ' ' 

Up to the outbreak of the European War every 
mail took thousands of dollars for deposit in 
the banks of Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
and other countries from which the more re- 
cent immigrants came, thus increasing the al- 
ready large deposits there of money earned in 
America. 

While there is no denying that the improved 
conditions here have the effect of bettering the lot 
of the immigrant, there is still another aspect of 
the effects of the working of the tide-rip. This 
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aspect has regard for the welfare of the Ameri- 
canized and native workers who, with a higher 
standard of living, are also engaged along with 
the immigrant in industrial pursuits. 

A contrast of the low economic status of the 
arriving immigrant with the higher standard of 
living of the native and Americanized worker is 
presented in detail by the author in The Immigrant 
Invasion.^ Therein, also, the necessity to support 
this higher standard of living is explained as the 
basis of the higher wage demands of the native 
worker. The relation of this lower standard of 
the toilers of Europe to that of the American 
workingman and the relation of the two to wages 
are not properly understood. 

This standard of living all depends upon a few 
things — ^the quality and quantity of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. If, for instance, the workers of 
southeastern Europe ate as much meat and other 
substantial food of as good quality as do the 
workers of the United States, if they lived in as 
good a house, wore as good clothes, sent their 
children to schoor, had a home life of some degree 
of comfort, and were affected by the other more 
expensive influences of democratic institutions, 
they would find it compulsory to earn and they 
would spend fully as much to live as does the 
American workingman. This is proven in the 
thousands of cases so conspicuous among natural- 
ized citizens of the older immigrant races who 
have been raised to this higher standard of liv- 

^ Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1913. 
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ing by their environment in this country. In con- 
sequence, they can not afford to work for a low 
wa^ any more than can the native worker. 

Reversing the statement somewhat, if the 
f American worker had not effectively operating 
upon him the broad social forces that make him 
dissatisfied with a condition in life similar to that 
of the European toiler, then he, too, would be 
content with a wage equally as low. We have 
seen how this more recent arrival who comes to 
America lives in his native home in Europe. If 
the American workingman were to content him- 
self with mere food, clothing, and shelter of as 
poor quality, if he lived here as the inmaigrant 
lives in Europe, he, too, could afford to work for 
as low a wage as the imported European and from 
it could accumulate sa vings. \ 

The representatives of these two widely vary- 
ing standards meet in competition for employ- 
ment and wages at the doors of our industries 
with somewhat the same commodity to sell. This 
commodity is labor. The laws of economics teach 
that where two similar commodities bear differ- 
ent prices, other things being equal, the purchaser 
will buy the cheaper. Unregulated, the competi- 
tion of the lower rate of one railroad fixes the rate 
on all rival lines. One storekeeper selling shoes i 

at five dollars a pair will keep down or reduce 
higher prices for the same commodity in other 
stores. The operation of the power of compe- *\ 
tition which the immigrant brings to bear upon A 
the native worker in the sale of labor has a simi- 
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lar eff^. The price of his labor — ^the wage for 
which he will work — ^is lower than that demanded 
by the native. All that a manager or a foreman 
of a mine, mill, or factory needs in order to make 
effective the lower wage scale is not as large a 
number of immigrants as he has workers, but 
just enough of those willing to work for the low 
wages to enable him to threaten the native em- 
ployee with the loss of his job. Thus a foreman 
or boss can in divers ways effectively use one im- 
migrant against fifty or one hundred employees. 
In consequence, a smaU number of immigrants 
working for a low wage sets the rate of pay and 
determines the conditions of employment for a 
much larger group of workers. 

The basis of this ability of the immigrant la- 
borer to undersell the native worker is illustrated 
as follows in the Report of the Immigration Com- 
mission: **The recent immigrant males, being 
usually single, or, if married, having left their 
wives abroad, have been able to adopt in large 
measure a group instead of a family living ar- 
rangement, and thereby to reduce their cost of 
living to a point far below that of the American 
or older immigrant in the same industry or the 
same level of occupations. The method of living 
usually followed is that commonly known as the 
* boarding-boss system.' Under this arrangement 
a married immigrant or his wife or a single man 
constitutes the head of the household, which, in 
addition to the family of the head, will usually be 
nmde up of two to twenty boarders or lodgers. 
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Each lodger pays the boarding boss a fixed sum, 
ordinarily two dollars to three dollars per month, 
for lodging, cooking, and washing, the food being 
usually bought by the boarding boss and its cost 
shared equally by the individual members of the 
group. Another common arrangement is for each 
member of the household to purchase his own 
food and have it cooked separately. Under this 
general method of Uving, which prevails among 
the greater portion of the immigrant households, 
the entire outlay for necessary living expenses of 
each adult member ranges from nine dollars to 
fifteen dollars each month. The additional ex- 
penditures of the recent immigrant wage earners 
have been small. Every effort has been made to 
save as much as possible." 

The Bureau of Labor of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a pamphlet reporting upon the cost of 
living of an Italian or Hungarian, shows that in 
eighty-nine gangs aggregating more than fifteen 
hundred men the cost for food per man was $5.30 
and for shanty room and sundries $1.49 a month. 
The average earnings were $37.07, leaving for 
each man a saving of $30.27 a month. 

This competition of the immigrant with the na- 
tive worker is much more serious today than it 
was during the arrival upon our shores of the 
aliens of the earlier immigration. While these 
also were principally farmers and farm laborers, 
at the same time their distribution in this country 
was more largely upon the farms and not as now 
in our industries. This change from farm labor- 
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ers seeking land and a permanent home upon it 
to those in search of wages through temporary in- 
dustrial employment is as important in many ways 
as are the changes in the racial composition of our 
immigration or in its geographical distribution 
within the United States. 

Take only one illustration. The liberal land 
policy of the Federal Government as represented 
in the Homestead bill, signed by President Lin- 
coln in 1862, was most beneficial to the artisan 
class of the eastern states in that it gave to the 
native worker in times of industrial depression, 
and even during prosperous times when wages did 
not keep pace with the increase in his standard of 
Uving, the alternative of choosing between con- 
tinuing his trade or taking up land to farm. This 
situation prevented a surplus labor population 
from developing too rapidly, the excess being con- 
stantly drained off on to the land in the West. In 
consequence, even in spite of large immigration, 
the rate of wages of the industrial worker was 
easily maintained at the point not very far re- 
moved from that which the standard of living of 
the self-employed farmer was able to maintain. H 
wages fell too far below the worker's wants, he 
was not compelled to continue at work but could 
take advantage of this opportunity that was open 
to him to work the land. 

Prior to the panic of 1893, the existence of this 
situation had the effect of forcing out into the 
West that portion of the population of the east- 
em cities which was affected in their employment 
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by industrial and financial disturbances. It was 
a common occurrence to witness hundreds of thou- 
sands of unemployed workers from idle industries 
pouring into the limitless West where land was to 
be had on credit almost for the asking. These in- 
cluded immigrant operatives to whom the oppor- 
tunity to secure land at such low prices free from 
rentals, ties, or poor-rates was a greater induce- 
ment when out of work than that of returning to 
the adverse conditions in Europe from which they 
had migrated. 

But the panic of 1893 marks a change. No 
longer was there an abundance of unoccupied land 
in the West upon which the excess population 
thrown out of employment could settle. The un- 
precedented immigration of the eighties had 
clogged and choked the stream of labor that had 
been pouring into industrial pursuits. How great 
a part the tremendous immigration of the eight- 
ies had to do with precipitating this eco- 
nomic convulsion we have no means of telling. 
But the panic almost instantly checked immigra- 
tion. Our industrial fabric was shaken to its very 
foundation. For the first time the country experi- 
enced idle farm hands in large numbers tramping 
the country in search of work, large numbers of 
unemployed operatives thronging the streets of 
factory towns, laborers abandoning the industrial 
districts and pouring into the cities, all demand- 
ing work or food. It was the time of Coxey 's arm- 
ies. It brought the vanguard of that long train 
of social problems with which the industrial his- 
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tory of England the past hundred years has made 
us all too familiar. 

The panic of 1907 repeated the experience. It 
emphasized over again the fact that the equalizing 
influences of the pioneer period of this new coun- 
try have passed, never to return; that no longer 
are there any unoccupied public lands that can be 
cultivated to advantage by the small farmer. 
What land available for settlement still remains 
in the West has increased in price beyond the 
means of the inunigrant to purchase. All this 
tends to make the competition of the inunigrant 
with the native worker much more severe today 
than formerly, and also more successf uL 



CHAPTER XV 

TWO VIEWS OF THE TIDE-EIP 

"It is certainly not fair or just to the American 
workingman or to those who have come here some 
years ago that a newly arrived immigrant should 
be forced by his own necessities to take the first 
job that is offered to himu It means that he takes 
the job held by some one who preceded him here 
or who was bom in this country. I ihink it is not 
unreasonable, with the large population we have 
and with our citizens irregularly employed, for 
us to afford to those who are here the first and best 
consideration/' 

Thus succinctly stated is a clear view of some 
effects of immigration as seen by Mr. John Mitch- 
ell, formerly President of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America aud the leader of the anthracite 
miners in their great strikes of 1900 and 1902. 
These strikes were brought about in large part 
by the disastrous effects upon the wages and 
standard of living of the anthracite mine workers 
through the ruthless competition of unregulated 
immigration. He says: 

I belong to an organization of wiiich practically all the coal 
miners of America are m^nbers. And in this period of xm- 
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precedented industrial prosperity the people of my trade are 
given the opportunity to work ahout two hundred days a 
year. There is certainly something the matter when a man 
who offers to work three hundred days a year is permitted 
to work only two hundred days, and if during this time of 
great industrial activity a trade or an industry is only per- 
mitted to work two hundred days a year, what will it be per- 
mitted to work in times of either financial or industrial de- 
pression f It is a matter of grave concern to the six hundred 
thousand men who mine coal in America whether there is to 
be some reasonable restriction made upon the admission of 
aliens into this country. I do not approach the subject as a 
student or an expert, but I do approach it as a practical 
workingman who has from daily experience observed the effect 
of practically unregulated immigration.^ 

'*To US who have rubbed up against inunigra- 
tion in times when we were not at the pinnacle of 
prosperity and when men are competing with each 
other, vieing with each other for a living for 
themselves and their offspring, then we feel it, 
then we know something about immigration,^' says 
Mr. James O'Connell, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and a member of 
the United States Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations. 

It is not academic with us. It is not a matter of figures 
with us. There is a practical point to this. I have the honor 
of representing an organization of one hundred thousand 
skilled mechanics, and we feel the immigration proposition 
every day. We meet it every day in our own way. We meet 
the man who comes in every day and stands at the shop 
door. We have to compete with him. He is not competing 

^ Facts on Immigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 68-69. 
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witb uBf we ecHnpete with him, and if we saceeed, all right. 
If we Buceeed in assimilating, well and good. But if we 
don% what thoif 

The question of immigration has its effect upon the wealth 
produoers of our country — ^upon the wage earners who are 
in competition every day with the immigrant — and th^ are 
the ones most affected, yes, very materially affected. 

Our living is gauged by immigration. Our wages are based 
on immigration; the ccmdition of our family, the way our 
families are cared for and fed is gauged by immigration; 
the schooling of our children is dictated by immigration. It 
is governed by the fellow who is ccHnpeting with us for a 
job. Has that any effect upon our people or our standard of 
living f We are the ones who suffer from immigration, not 
the employer. 

We have been up against it so often and so continuously 
that we do not need to be from Missouri in our case, because 
we meet it here and there and everywhere— in the mining 
district, in the mechanical trades, in the clothing industry, 
the allied industries — ^and in all of the industries in which labor 
is engaged we are confronted with immigration. We can 
not show to you, we can not prove to you, we can not bring 
to you chapter and verse for all these things, but we meet it, 
we know it. It is in our hearts, before our eyes every minute 
of the day. We simply say we know it is so because we have 
suffered from it. We have felt it and our families have 
Buffered from it, and are being punished by it It is a real 
problem with us, and not imaginary. We feel that our i 

standard of living is kept down. We feel that by a holier 
protection against immigration, we would be given oppor- 
tunities for a still higher standard of citizenship. 

We want fair opportunities here> and we do not want an 
unfair competition. In other words, we do not want the 
American labor to compete with the slums of Europe for a 
living. We don't want a tariff upon our product, and no 
tariff up<m competiticm with our labor. We want protecticHi 
from all sides. I do not say this from a political standpdnt, 
as I am not a politician. 
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We could not convince yon that yon are wrong and we are 
right, but I think we feel it. I know we suffer from the 
results of it, and I think we know that we need some pro- 
tection from it, and I am sure if you were with us in our 
daily walks of life, if you were in our factories and work- 
shops, and down in the bowels of the earth where labor is 
employed, you would agree with us as to the necessity for 
protection. Not only in prosperous times like these, but when 
the reverses come. Then we have to contend with not only 
what has come, but what will come in under the present 
restriction.^ 

Thus we have descriptions of the operation of 
immigration's tide-rip from men who actually see 
its workings day in and day out. They describe 
it from no theoretical or imaginary point of view 
but from that of practical experience with its op- 
posing currents. Their view is reflected in the 
following, which is contained in a circular issued 
by the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics to its members : ** Will we American citi- 
zens allow the Dago, the other riflf-raff of southern 
Europe, and the coolie laborers, who will work for 
a matter of nothing and live on the refuse of the 
cesspool and the garbage dump, to replace Ameri- 
can labor and take our earnings back to foreign 
lands, or assist more filth and vice to land on 
our shores f * ' 

But immigration also presents itself from a 
point of view other than the distribution of wealth 
through wages. This is the production of wealth. 
They who view it from the standpoint of produc- 
tion see *Hhe enormous undeveloped resources of 

^ Foists on Immigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 73-77« 
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this country — the mines to be exploited, railroads 
and highways to be built and rebuilt, farms to be 
opened up or to be more intensively cultivated, 
manufactures to be multiplied, and the markets of 
the world to be conquered by our exports, while 
there are not enough workmen or not enough will- 
ing to do the hard and disagreeable work at the 
bottom.'' 1 

This view of immigration is the only one us- 
ually seen by the employer. Crudely, but at the 
same time pointedly, this view is presented by 
Mr. D. G. Ambler, a member of the Board of Trade 
of Jacksonville, Florida. After stating that it 
may be we have enough and perhaps too much of 
skilled labor, he says the time has come when all 
laws that interfere with the supply of common 
labor should be repealed. **To object to it on 
the ground that these laborers do not become a 
part of the body politic is equivalent to saying 
that all such forms of productive energy as horses, 
mules, and machinery should be rejected because 
they can not be incorporated in the body politic,'* 
is the opinion of this spokesman of the em- 
ployer. 

However much this blunt way of expressing this 
view may shock the sentimentalist and the pa- 
triot, it represents the attitude of a large ele- 
ment in our society. It has no regard whatever 
for the view which holds that that immigration 
only is desirable which will assimilate with and 
become a part of our social order. It is the view 

^Commons: Bacea and Immigrants in America, p. 119. 
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of the slaveholder towards the n^ro in the days 
before the Civil War. 

The immigrant, jnst as was true of the imported 
negro slave, combines bodily vigor with a docility 
and meager physical demands that make it practi- 
cable to obtain his labor at the low cost of the 
coarsest subsistence. These aliens are not pur- 
chased outright by the producers of steel, coal, 
iron, and others who use their labor, as was the 
case of the plantation owners with their slave 
labor. But like this forcible importation of the 
negro in the days gone by, the present-day free 
and liberal importation of immigrants does permit 
of the rapid creation and as rapid accumulation of 
wealth through exploitation by the class in society 
that is in an economically advantageous position. 

Instead of the products being of the field, such 
as tobacco, rice, cotton, sugar, and so on, as in the 
period before the war, they are now of the mine, 
mill, and factory, such as coal, iron, copper, steel, 
clothing, and so on. While the commodities pro- 
duced have changed their material form, the ob- 
ject of the producer has not changed one particle. 
History supplies more than one illustration of the 
falsity of the assertion that the great body of 
men must be kept on starvation wages, or at least 
must ever have held over them the dread or fear 
of starvation, in order to secure work from them. 

But there are some immigrants that the em- 
ployer even would not allow to enter the country. 
In the words of Mr. Ambler: **Keep the insane 
out. Keep the diseased out. Keep the criminal 
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class out. But let in every able-bodied man and 
woman. On this basis alone can we continue to 
prosper. The present law against contracting for 
labor in Europe prevents the farmers and mill 
men of the South getting the common labor they 
need and bringing it direct to their own ports, 
and it is for this section I enter my plea with all 
the vigor I am capable of. ' ' 

With his siren ^s song of self-interest Mr. Am- 
bler mingles confusingly a bar or two of sectional 
patriotism : 

The South of the pres^it is awake; she realizes her power, 
her resources, hat alas, awaking trom her lethargy, she finds 
her hands tied hy the laws of her country. She finds the 
lahor she needs denied her. The education that she has 
accorded to her colored population has in large part rohhed 
her of her most valuahle asset, her lahor, and today she 
stands asking that the laws of her country he amended so as 
to liable her to get relief from Europe, or, if need be, from 
Asia. We much prefer the laborer from northern Europe 
and the sturdy Italian from LcHnbardy, or even the Slav, 
feeling sure that with time and opportunity they will aU 
make good citizens, but if need be we will take the Oriental, 
feeling quite sure that we can profit by his labor, letting him 
do with his wages as he will. 

Again I say, shut out the criminals, shut out the imbecile^ 
shut out those having contagious diseases, shut out, if you 
wUl, the skilled laborer or pauper laborer from the cities 
that interferes with a man getting a fair wage in this country, 
but do not shut out the man of the axe, the hoe, the plow, 
and the pick. Do away with the laws that prevent the 
farmers and men of the South and West importing direct the 
labor needed to cultivate and raise the food, and the fiber 
needed to feed and clothe you and them. Give us of the 
South a chance to fill up our waste places with homes of 
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sturdy immigrants. Give us a chance to till our lands and 
work our log and turpentine camps, our mills and our 
factories.^ 

**A million more immigrants a year*^ should be 
the slogan of the employing class, in the opinion 
of Mr. Theodore Ahr ens, President of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company. He does 
not believe w6 have reached a point where we do 
not need continued immigration. **As a manufac- 
turer I today feel the necessity, the absolute want, 
for labor, ^^ he says. *^That condition exists not 
only in Kentucky but >also in Alabama and other 
southern states, and I believe that we could use a 
million more immigrants a year, but they should 
be the best of the kind. This is the keynote of the 
whole situation. I believe such immigrants as 
criminals or consumptives or epileptics or people 
who are not fit to take care of themselves should 
be kept out. I believe that every absolutely 
healthy man, woman, or child who comes into the 
United States, whether they have twenty-five dol- 
lars or not, should be allowed to come here, be- 
cause we know this country was built up by just 
such people. * ' ^ 

These two views of one of the most important 
aspects of the immigration tide as it pours into 
our industries have been seen through the eyes 
of two groups in our population who occupy dia- 
metrically opposite and economically antagonistic 
positions, each having as its basis economic self- 

^ Facta on Immigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 94-97. 
*Ibid,, pp. 65-66. 
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it is a well known fact that in all modem societies 
the higher the sodal class, the smaller is the aver- 
age family . ^ * * 

It is hard to see how any one can serionsly hold 
the opinion that the immigrants simply force the 
native laborers np into higher positions, continues 
Professor Fairchild. *'It is, of oonrse, perfectly 
obvious that at the present time most of the na- 
tive workmen in industry are in the better paid 
positions, and that the lower grades are occupied 
by foreigners. But the question is, are there as 
many native workmen in high positions as there 
would have been in all positions if there had been 
no immigration? This is what the ^for cing up ^ 
argument assumes, and the falsity'^of the posi- 
tion seems self-evident. It appears much more 
reasonable to believe that while a few native work- 
ers have been forced up, a vastly larger number 
are working side by side with the immigrants and 
earning approximately the same wages — ^to say 
nothing of that other body of native labor which 
the immigrants have prevented from ever being 
brought into existence. ' ' ^ AlsOj_ it has been 
claimed, says Professor Fairchild, ' ^ thatlTIarge 
proportion of the 'hobo^ class (who are, to be 
sure, not necessarily criminal) are native Ameri- 
/ cans who have been forced out of employment by 
foreign competition. In a similar way, other in- 
dividuals may have been driven into active 
criiae/'* 

^Fabchild: Immigration, p. 223. 

*lbid., p. 308. *Ibid., p. 329. 
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"There is every reason to believe/' he adds, 
*Hhat our immigrants have not meant a gain in 
the labor supply, but the substitution of one la- 
bor element for another. Not only have the immi- 
grants in general displaced the natives, but the 
newer immigrants have displaced the older ones 
in a wide variety of industries and occupations. 
This latter process has gone on before our very 
eyes ; it is manifest and perfectly comprehensible. 
. . . While some of the displaced individuals have 
gone into other, very likely higher, occupations, 
the real substitution has been the concomitant of 
a cessation of immigration from the older sources. 
The north Europeans, being unwilling to meet the 
competition of races industrially inferior to them, 
have either ceased emigrating in large numbers, 
or else are going elsewhere. At any rate they do 
not come here. The diminution of the supply of 
native labor has been brought about in an analo- 
gous way, though in this case the restrictive forces 
operate upon the principles of reproduction in- 
stead of immigration. ^'1 

**The number of unskilled workers coming in 
at the present time is suflScient to check decidedly 
the normal tendency toward an improved stand- 
ard of living in many lines of industry,^' says Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks, formerly a member of the 
Bnmigration Commission. He says this is *Hhe 
fundamental reason '* why there should be at the 
present time "a rather widely extended restric- 
tion ' ' of immigration. * * Of course I am well aware 

^Fairchild: Immigration, p. 342. 
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of the fact that Mr. Hourwich in his new book, as 
often before, and many others claim that the bring- 
ing of these laborers simply fills the demand for 
unskilled workmen and that the American labor- 
ers and the earlier immigrants go to higher posi- 
tions. That was doubtless true earlier; that is 
doubtless true in part now, but the figures col- 
lected by the Immigration Commission, from a 
sufficient number of industries in different sec- 
tions of the country to give general oonclusions, 
prove beyond doubt that in a good many cases 
these ineoiping immigrants actually drive out into 
other localities and into other unskilled trades 
large numbers of American workingmen and work- 
ingmen of the earlier immigration who do not get 
^ better positions, but, rather, worse ones. My own 
judgment and that of a number of our investiga- 
tors when the work of the Immigration Conmiis- 
sion began was substantially that upheld now by 
Mr. Hourwich and those who agree with him. But 
Professor Lauck, our chief superintendent of in- 
vestigators in the field, and, so far as I am aware, 
every single investigator in the field, before the 
work ended reached the conclusion from personal 
observation that the tendency of the large per- 
centage of immigration of unskilled workers is 
clearly to lower the standard of living in a num- 
ber of industries, and the statistics of the com- 
mission support this impression. I therefore 
changed my earlier views.'' ^ 

^Letter from Professor Jenks to President Taft^ February 8, 
1913. 
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**Aii increasingly large number of laborers go 
downward instead of upward/' says the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. 
** Young men, full of ambition and high hopes for 
the future, start their life as workers, but meet- 
ing failure after failure in establishing them- 
selves in some trade or calling, their ambitions 
and hopes go to pieces, and they gradually sink 
into the ranks of migratory and casual workers. 
Continuing their existence in these ranks, they 
begin to lose self-respect and become * hoboes.* 
Afterwards, acquiring certain negative habits, as 
those of drinking and begging, and losing all self- 
control, self-respect, and desire to work, they 
become * down-and-outs ' — ^tramps, bums, vaga- 
bonds, gamblers, pickpockets, yeggmen, and other 
petty criminals — ^in short, public parasites, the 
number of whom seems to be growing faster than 
the general population.''^ 

Over against these facts, in an effort to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the tendency they portray, 
is the opinion of *' liberal immigrationists ' ' to the 
effect that the workers who are displaced and who 
are deprived of their means of livelihood by im- 
migration "go up higher,'' the claim having ref- 
erence to their economic position in this world. 
I have never seen any successful attempt to pre- 
sent facts to prove this assertion or to follow this 
line of argument to its logical conclusion. And 
I never expect to see anyone trying to do so who 
values his reputation for intelligence. The in- 

* final Beport of the Commission on Industrial Bdationa^ p. 157. 
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ference plainly intended is unavoidable, that is, 
that this competition of the inunigrant is not bad, 
that in fact it may be good for the American 
workingman, inasmuch as it enables him to ^^go 
up higher'^ into a better paying occupation. To 
secure this laudable end we should impose no 
obstacles to the unlimited importation of the 
cheaper European labor I 

For the sake of the argument let us admit that 
some native workers do **go up higher*' into bet- 
ter paying trades and occupations. ' It is not ad- 
mitted, however, that immigration is necessary 
in order for this process to take place. The fact 
is, this desirable end can be better accomplished 
in another way. 

In every industrial society two counteracting 
economic forces are constantly at work. One is 
directed by capital to keep the cost of production 
at the minimum. This affects wages — ^the cost of 
labor — ^just as it affects the price of any other 
element entering into the cost of producing a 
commodity, and it tends to keep down wages. The 
other force also affects wages — ^it is the con- 
centrated broad social influences at work upon the 
worker's standard of living with the tendency to 
increase both standard and wages. If this stand- 
ard rises to the point where it tends to raise wages 
too high, then the necessity of capital to keep 
down the cost of production compels the manager 
of capital to resort to counteracting influences. 
In the absence of cheap labor through immigrar 
tion, such an influence is the labor of the machine 
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when brought to bear in competition with the labor 
of the worker. 

If there were no immigration much of the so- 
called rough woii that society needs to have done y 
and which is now performed for the greater part \ 
by the cheaper labor of the immigrant would be \ 
done by machines. Cheap labor prevents inven- 
tion and retards the introduction of machinery. 
A country that has an oversupply of cheap human 
labor has no record of any consequence in machine 
idvention. The opposite is true, however, of coun- 
tries where wages are relatively high. It is so 
because of the necessity capital is put to in order 
to keep down the cost of production, aad this 
urges capital to substitute the cheaper, machine 
labor. This encourages inventive skill, and in the 
absence of immigration would encourage it still 
more, thus improving the arts and also relievirfg 
human beings of some of the present iuhuman toil. 

In addition to the competition of the machine 
to prevent wages from going too high, there is 
always at work the competition of the single man 
with the married worker ; of the young, just enter- 
ing upon their life-work, with the older wage 
earner ; x)f girls and women with men. 

If these are not sufficient to urge on the native 
worker there are always present in every Ameri- 
can commtmity those powerful social forces which, 
unhampered, tend constantly and regularly to 
raise the worker's standard of living by increas- 
ing his effective wants. These wants draw rather 
than push or force him towards the higher and 
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better paid positions, for the simple reason that 
these positions supply the wage which alone per- 
mits these growing wants to be satisfied. In brief, 
under these more natural conditions the native 
worker would be ** drawn'' towards the better pay- 
ing trades and occupations after he has served his 
apprenticeship in the lesser ones. He should not 
be "pushed*' or **forced'' up higher by the ruth- 
less competition of the more cheaply produced 
foreign labor. 

Employers, ministers, steamship ticket agents, 
university professors, employment agents, settle- 
ment workers and others who blandly, and some 
of them sometimes innocently, discuss this advan- 
tage of immigration would see it in a different 
aspect, and in its true aspect, if conditions were 
such that each year we imported from foreign 
countries hundreds of thousands of persons en- 
gaged in these various activities. Under these 
conditions competition for their places in our 
social organization would soon bring about a situa- 
tion where protests loud and deep would ring out 
from all in these groups. They would then feel 
the pressure towards lower profits and salaries to 
such an extent as seriously to lower their standard 
of living. Then they would do exactly what the 
American workingman is coming consciously to 
do — ^they would oppose the practically unrestrict- 
ed and unregulated influx of foreign competitors. 

Where the immigrants are outside the control of 
the labor union, in which the native worker has 
organized himself largely for protection against 
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the competition of these aliens, the latter are docile 
and obedient, are ignorant of their rights, and 
work long hours for low wages. Lacking in under- 
standing and in appreciation of aU that fair wages 
to the citizen-worker means towards the continu- x 
ance of our democratic institutions, this imported ] 
laborer with his competitive ability is playing / 
havoc with the growth and development of our / 
democratic society and with the democratization > 
of our production and distribution of wealth. This \ 
is one of the most conspicuous economic effects of \ 
immigration. It depresses the money wages of \ 
the native worker, prevents them from rising with \ 
the increasing cost of his necessities and thus 
keeps him at a relatively lower standard of living 
while all about him social influences are at work 
demanding a rise in his standard. 

Do not the pitifully low wages paid in many of 
our industries and the physically injurious low 
standard of living of the workers in many of our 
industrial centers bear any relation to immigra- 
tion? Does not unemployment, such as was so 
shockingly in evidence in all our large cities the 
past several winters preceding the European War, 
indicate that there is something wrong some- 
where ! Does not child-labor, the industrial labor 
of women, the congestion of population, long hours 
of work, the rising death-toll from preventable ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases, the startling 
increase in poverty among our industrial classes, 
the discarding by our industries of men in their 
forties for the labor of the much younger immi- 
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grants — do not these and like social horrors have 
a relation to immigration? 

Is there not still another aspect of this competi- 
tion of the inmiigrant worker? Of the thirty or 
forty per cent, of our total immigration that re- 
turns to Europe, an enormous number go back, by 
the evidence of the Immigration Conmussion, de- 
featedy disheartened, ruined. 

The first annual report of the New York Bureau 
of Industries and Inmaigration for 1911 says : 

The 0(»nbinati(m of steamfihip ag^its, emigrant hotels, 
ranners, portent, ezpressmmi, and cabmen throughout the 
country, operating chiefly throu^ New York City, forms one 
of the most stup^idous systans for fleecing the ali^i from 
the time he leaves his home country until he reaches his 
destinaticm in America, and vice versa. 

In the matter of living and labor conditions in labor camps 
and colonies, aliens are discriminated against in regard to 
housing, sanitation, food supplies, and employm^it methods, 
being denied the ordinary decencies of life; in r^ard to labor 
conditicms, aliens are checked and tagged, amounts (Hrdered 
by the padroni are deducted from their wages without thdr 
knowledge or express sanction, and exploitations occur in 
hospital charges and the purchases of supplies. 

In the matter of industrial calamities and personal injuries, 
exploitation by lawyers and their runners and claim ag^its 
and |Bollecti(m agents bear heavily on the alien because of his 
alienship and international complications with his family and 
property in his home country. 

In the matter of savings, the private banking laws are 
affording no protecti(m whatever outside of cities of the first 
class; frauds in the sale of homes to alibis by means of the 
solving of puzzles or by means of excursions arranged to 
interest aliens in "show" pieces of property, or by other 
means are widespread; and the settlement of affairs in the 
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bid country^ when an alien wishes to settle here, is in the hands 
of a most unscrapulous class of lawyers, notaries public, col- 
lection agents, information bureaus, and protective leagues. 
In the matter of education for children, inadequate pro- 
visions exii^ for taking care of groups of people, who collect 
with the starting of new industries in remote places, such 
as mines and quarries, and adults outside of cities are wholly 
n^lected in matters of instruction in English, civics, and 
natun^ization. There are no systematic assimilaticm processes 
by the state and cities under way except in the largest cities. 

Conunenting on the above, Mr. Samuel Gom- 
I)ers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, says: 

The reader of this indictment of America's civilization may 
well wonder if there could be worse conditions for the bureau 
to investigate and describe. In the body of the report, of 
which there are 184 pages, and diagrams besides, the details 
bear out the ugly summary. If there are any bodily ills or 
human brutishness or crooked customs or skin games to which 
the immigrants are not exposed, from their landing at EUis 
Island until they either go back home to Europe or get away 
frcmi the clutches of the harpies that beset them here, it 
would be interesting to have them set forth. The record of 
the ills under which they suffer as given in the report is 
sickening, and the thought that most of them come from the 
immigrants' own countrymen or from men who should be 
their protectors is, in the extreme, discouraging. 

The question naturally arises, Why do the immigrants come 
at all, when their experiences are so outrageously bad as here 
officially given? Do they know beforehand the risks they 
run of misfortune in endless forms? Or, bad as conditions 
are for them here, are th^ possibly worse off in their own 
country? 

Of course there are immigrants and immigrants. The atten- 
tion of the bureau is naturally taken up with the case of the 
poorest, most ignorant, most helpless. But of these there ar^ 
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great nmnberB. • . . When we contemplate the tsAe of the 
horde of iminignints arriving in New York we do not f e^ 
proud of what is heing dcme with them hy our conntiy. The 
opportunity for the poor of all lands, of which our people 
once boastedy is a sadly dwindled vision.^ 

Mnch depends upon one's point of view. This 
is asTrfie"Of lEe eftecfs of immigration as it is of 
any other of our many present-day problems. In 
spite of the competition of immigrant labor of the 
past fifty years or more, the average American 
wortdngman has a higher standard of living today 
than he had before the Civil War— he not only 
receives higher money wages but he also works a 
less number of hours each day and his real wages 
have risen considerably. If this is true one might 
justly ask, ** What, then, have been and where are 
the injurious effects of immigration f The an- 
swer is as to what might have been if the com- 
X>etition of the immigrant had been better con- 
trolled in the interest of the American worker and 
of American democracy. Undoubtedly wages 
would be higher than they are now, the standard 
of living of the average American toiler would be 
more in conformity with the demands of his edu- 
cational, religious, political, and social environ- 
ment, and many of the evils of present-day indus- 
trialism would not now exist. Our whole indus- 
trial state, instead of being autocratic and mon- 
archical, instead of being conducted in the interest 
and to the advantage of a limited few, would rest 
on broad grounds of democracy. 

*• The American Federatianist, Noyember, 1912. 
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** The standaxd of living is the index of the com- 
fort and true prosperity of a nation, '^ says Pro- 
fessor Fairchild. **A high standard is a priceless 
heritage, which ought to be guarded at all costs.^ 
... A standard of living, once established, has 
great tenacity, and people will suffer almost any- 
thing in the way of hardship before they will re- 
duce it.*' ^ 

We must consciously realize that it is not con- 
ducive to the success of American democracy that 
the native worker should be content with a stand- 
ard of living as low as that of the immigrant. This 
American is more than an ijidustrial toiler, he is 
a citizen also ; he is a husband and a father. His 
wants naturally are greater in number and these 
he can satisfy only through wages. He is subject 
to inescapable pressure from all those social, re- 
ligious, political, educational, and economic forces 
which are back of that constant tendency so notice- 
able in the United States for the standard of 
living of the people to increase. The wages of the 
native worker should be released sufficiently from 
the competition of the immigrant to permit of 
that elasticity which keeps wages within promis- 
ing distance of standard of living. This can be 
influenced in part through better governmental 
regulation of the volume of immigration. It is 
upon the gratification by the industrial toiler of 
these growing wants that rests the success of 
**The American Experiment, '^ the answer to 
**What is the Promise of American Lifef 

^Fairchild: Immigration, p. 303. 'Ibid., p. 304. 
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THE ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR LAW 

To prevent the injurious effects of inunigration 
in its operation upon the wages and standard of 
living and the general social condition of the na- 
tive worker is the object of what has come to be 
known as the ** Alien Contract Labor Law/' 

These effects were felt and their cause con- 
sciously recognized by the American workingman 
as early as 1820. At that time the ranks of free 
labor were being largely increased by the arrival 
each year of thousands of aKens from the British 
Isles and from the Continent who were coming 
here eager to begin life anew in the land of liberty. 
No law was then on our statute books to protect 
the native worker from this competition, and, in 
consequence, many of the industries of the country 
were drawing freely upon immigration for their 
labor. 

In this connection it is of significance to note 
that the modem labor movement had its origin in 
the economic forces that were operating in the 
country at that time. Ever since then immigra- 
tion has played a large part among the basal 
forces that have become interwoven in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. It was especially conspicu- 
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ous during the period of industrial activity which 
calminated in the organization of the Knights of 
Labor in 1869, the first strong national union of 
workers. This association was started by garment 
workers, who in particular were suffering from 
the injurious effects of immigration. The history 
of labor organization since, and its ppesent-day 
tendency to emphasize industrial unionism runs 
parallel with the increase in immigration. 

The credit, if credit there is, for securing the 
enactment of the Alien Contract Labor Law is 
due to the Knights of Labor. This was in 1885. 
Li order to understand its significance, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the economic conditions 
which preceded and which were the cause of its 
enactment. 

These are indicated by the author of Emigror 
tion, Emigrants cmd Know-Nothings, written by 
**A Foreigner'* and published in 1854. He says: 

Our manufaetuiers, iron makers, machinists^ miners, agii- 
cnltnrists, railway, eanal and other contractors, private fam- 
ilies, hotel keepers, and many others, have got into the way 
of expecting and seeking for cheap labor, through the supply 
of operatives, workmen, laborers, house-help, and various kinds 
of workers, kept up by the indiscriminate and unrestrained 
admission of emigrants. Indeed it is no secret that emigrants, 
or rather foreign workers, have become an article of importa- 
tion; professedly for the purpose of providing for the de- 
ficiency of supply in the labor market, but in reality with 
the intention of obtaining efiSdent workers at lower wages. 

I remember well in the early part of 1846, when our manu- 
facturers and iron makers, far and near, were struggling hard 
for the retention of the high protective tariff then in existence, 
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and the profits on cotton spinning and manofaetaring ranged 
from thirty to one hundred per cent., that hundreds of opera- 
tives were imported from England for the purpose of obtain- 
ing practiced hands, and to keep wages from rising. And I 
remember also that some years ago when there was an attempt 
to reduce the wages of iron makers and machinists at Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere, and the men resisted, that importaticm 
was resorted to with considerable success. This importation 
has had, and probably will continue to have, a very unfair 
and deplorable effect upon the native laboring population; 
for it needs no proof to sustain the assertion, that but for 
these specific and large importations of cotton and woolen 
manufacturing operatives, machinists and iron workers, the 
wages of the then located population must have risen, and the 
natives been made better off. 

It is worthy of mention and attention, in this connection, 
that master coal miners, master iron makers, master machin- 
ists, master cotton and woolen manufacturers, etc., are to a 
man advocates for a very high tariff upon coal, iron, steel, 
machines, tools, and cotton and woolen goods; and for the 
unlimited admission of workers without a sixpence duty; 
by which means the consumers of all those articles are made 
to pay exorbitant prices for their boiefit (the benefit of the 
masters) while they can and do avail themselves of the free 
importation of labor in order to keep wages from rising or 
for the purpose of lowering them. This is certainly the pro- 
tective system, but it is protecting the masters and not the 
workers; the strong against the weak; the high livers and 
little workers, against the low livers and hard workers. If 
any protective system is wanted, I am an advocate for a 
protective system which shall prevent pauper labor from com- 
ing into the country, and admitting all merchandise free which 
by making it abundant and cheap would add to the ccmifort 
of the masses. 

The principle nnderiying the Alien Contract 
Labor Law is to the native worker what the pro- 
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tective-tariff principle is to the domestic manti- 
facturer. That it has not worked in practice as 
successfully as has the protective tariff does not 
invalidate the comparison any the less. 

The first step taken by the National Government 
in the direction of protecting the native worker 
from the free and unlimited importation of foreign 
labor was by the Act of May 6, 1882, which sus- 
pended for ten years the immigration of Chinese 
laborers and which is known as the * * Chinese Ex- 
clusion Law/' It was reenacted in 1892 for an- 
other ten years, and in 1902 was extended indefi- 
nitely. 

The Alien Contract Labor Law of February 
26, 1885, made it unlawful in any manner to pre- 
pay the transportation or assist or encourage the 
importation of any alien ** under contract or agree- 
ment, parol or special, express or implied,*' made 
previous to the importation of such alien, to per- 
form labor or service of any kind in the United 
States.^ Two years later, in 1887, Congress en- 
acted that all such excluded persons, upon arrival, 
** shall be sent back to the nations to which they 
belong and from whence they came/' The suj)- 
plementary act of March 3, 1891, provided that it 
shall be deemed a violation of the act '^to assist 
or encourage the importation or migration of any 
alien by promise of employment through adver- 
tisements printed and published in any foreign 
country, and any alien coming to this country in 

^ Skilled labor may be imported if labor of like kind unemployed 
cannot be found in this countiy. 
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consequence of snch an advertisement shall be 
treated as coming under a contract as contem- 
plated by such act, and the penalties by said act 
imposed shall be applicable in such a case/' 

Subsequently, various other amendments were 
added to these laws. That of March 3, 1893, ** to 
facilitate the enforcement of the immigration and 
contract labor laws,'' provided that all transporta- 
tion companies regularly engaged in bringing alien 
immigrants to the United States ^^ shall twice a 
year file a certificate with the Secretary of Labor 
that they have furnished, to be kept conspicuously 
exposed to view in the office of each of their agents 
in foreign countries authorized to sell emigrant 
tickets, a copy of the law of March 3, 1891, and 
of all subsequent laws of this country relative to 
immigration, printed in large letters, in the lan- 
guage of the country where the copy of the law is 
to be exposed to view, and that they have in- 
structed their agents to call attention thereto of 
persons contemplating emigration before selling 
tickets to them." 

By the act of February 20, 1907, the contract 
laborers who are excluded from admission into the 
United States are described as follows: ** Per- 
sons hereinafter called contract laborers who have 
been induced or solicited to migrate to this country 
by offers or promises of employment or in conse- 
quence of agreements, oral, written or printed, 
expressed or implied, to perform labor in this 
country of any kind, skilled or unskilled; those 
who have been, within one year from the date of 
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application for admission to the United States, 
deported as having been induced or solicited to 
migrate as above described; any person whose 
ticket or passage is paid for with the money of 
another, or who is assisted by others to come, un- 
less it is aflSrmatively and satisfactorily shown 
that such person does not belong to one of the fore- 
going excluded classes and that said ticket or pas- 
sage was not paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government 
either directly or indirectly. ' * 

The law makes it a misdemeanor for anyone in 
any manner whatsoever to prepay the transporta- 
tion or in any way to assist or encourage the im- 
portation or migration to the United States of 
any contract laborer. Those violating this pro- 
vision are subject to a fine for each offense in the 
sum of one thousand dollars. Any individual may 
bring suit for this amount and if successful can 
retain it, a separate suit being allowable for each 
alien assisted into the country in this way. Neith- 
er directly nor indirectly, by writing, printing, or 
oral representation shall transportation com- 
panies or owners of vessels or others engaged in 
transporting aliens to the United States solicit, 
invite, or encourage the immigration of any aliens 
into the country. A fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars or imprisonment not exceeding three 
years or both is provided for any person bringing 
into or attempting to bring into the country any 
alien not duly admitted by an immigrant inspector 
or not lawfully entitled to enter. 
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The term ** laborer, skilled and nnskilled, * ' has 
been interpreted by Government oflScials in enforc- 
ing the immigration laws to mean, primarily, per- 
sons whose work is essentially physical, or, at 
least, manual, as farm laborers, street laborers, 
factory hands, contractors' men, stablemen, 
freight handlers, stevedores, miners, and the like ; 
and persons whose work is less physical, but still 
manual, and who may be highly skilled, as carpen- 
ters, stonemasons, tile setters, painters, black- 
smiths, mechanics, tailors, printers, and the like, 
but not persons whose work is neither distinctively 
manual nor mechanical, but rather professional, 
artistic, mercantile, or clerical, as pharmacists, 
draftsmen, photographers, designers, salesmen, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, copyists, and the 
like. 

In the interpretation of these contract labor 
laws two important principles have been deter- 
mined upon to guide the action of the Department 
of Justice. One is that these laws prohibit * * any 
offer or promise of employment which is of such 
a definite character that an acceptance thereof 
would constitute a contract.*'^ The other is to 
the effect that the laws are ** directed against a 
promise which specially designates the particular 
job or work or employment for which the alien's 
labor is desired. ' ' ^ This necessarily specific con- 
struction of the laws leaves a large loop-hole 
through which hundreds of thousands of immi- 

^Beport of the Immigration Commisaion. 
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grants annually arrive in the United States who 
are induced to come here under the promise of 
employment and whom it is the intention of the 
laws to exclude from entrance. If these contract 
labor laws could be made effective in practice they 
would strike at the root-cause of much of our re- 
cent immigration and would remove to a consid- 
erable extent the necessity for restriction by 
means of the literacy test. 

This is true because the kind of promise or offer 
specified by the Department of Justice as cause of 
exclusion is relatively rare or, at least, is most 
difficult of uncovering. ** Nothing so definite is 
required to induce unskilled laborers to emi- 
grate, '* says Professor Fairchild. *^ Broad and 
general assurances of employment awaiting them 
are sufficient. The wide discrepancy between the 
letter and the interpretation of the law is unfor- 
tunate. This section of the law is the one upon 
which immigrants are coached more thoroughly 
than on any other. . . . The whole matter of con- 
tract labor needs to be thoroughly reconsid- 
ered.'*^ If strictly interpreted and enforced, 
adds Professor Fairchild, the contract labor 
clause of the inunigration law would exclude prac- 
tically every immigrant who had the slightest as- 
surance of employment awaiting him. 

The law prohibiting the immigration of aliens 
under contract is one thing. Its enforcement is 
an entirely different proposition. That it is con- 
stantly being evaded, that persons whom it is 
. ' -- — — ■ — — 

* Fairchild: Immigration, p. 280. 
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intended should be kept out of the country gain 
entrance, is patent to anyone conversant with the 
facts. It is no exaggeration to say that hundreds 
of thousands of laborers who have been induced, 
solicited, stimulated, and in other ways persuaded 
to migrate to this country under promise of em- 
ployment come here annually, the law to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

** There can be little question that a large part 
of the present immigration of imskilled laborers 
is induced to come to this country by more or less 
direct promises of employment, but these cases 
are exceedingly difficult of detection, ' * said Sena- 
tor Dillingham of Vermont in the debate in the 
Senate on the literacy-test provision for restrict- 
ing immigration. Senator Dillingham was chair- 
man of the Federal Immigration Commission 
which made an extensive investigation of the 
subject. **It is certain also,'* he said, **that a 
considerable part of this class of immigrants are 
solicited to come by agents and subagents of 
steamship companies working in various parts of 
Europe. Such soUcitation is forbidden by the 
United States immigration law, but it appears 
that the enforcement of the law as it now stands 
is impracticable.'' 

** Undoubtedly the great majority of eastern 
European immigrants coming to the United States 
are assured before leaving home that work will be 
available here,'' says Mr. W. W. Husband, an 
inspector of the Federal Bureau of Immigration 
and who in 1913 made a special investigation of 
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the subject in Europe for the United States Gov- 
eminent. ** Usually," he says, *Hliey know the 
nature of the work and approximately what the 
wages will be. It is such assurance, as a rule, that 
induces them to come. Nearly all immigration 
originates in the villages and smaller towns, and 
when a community has sent out even a few emi- 
grants those who remain at home are kept well 
advised relative to labor conditions in America. 
A considerable part of the immigration seems 
to result from general knowledge of this nature, 
while another large part moves in response to 
more direct advices from relatives or friends 
here. 

**So far as could be learned the average 
eastern European who is contemplating emigra- 
tion does not require an assurance that some spe- 
cific job awaits him in this country, but only that 
labor is in demand. During the inquiry in Eussia 
many attempts were made to ascertain the nature 
of the promises of work that had induced emigra- 
tion in specific cases, and only rarely was it found 
that the emigrant had the promise of a particular 
job. The emigrating classes are confident that 
work is available here, because their friends have 
found it so, and their chief trouble is to get money 
with which to follow them. In many instances, of 
course, the assurance of employment is based on 
a more or less direct promise of employers that 
work will be available; but, as before suggested, 
a less specific assurance probably would have the 
same result in most cases. Nevertheless, the prac- 
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tice alluded to nndonbtedly is so common that 
many of the immigrants are, technically at least, 
contract laborers. . . . Some indications were 
found which pointed to direct violations of the 
contract labor law through the recruiting of 
groups of laborers for specific employers. ... A 
system has developed which makes artificial pro- 
motion of this nature practically unnecessary here 
so far as common labor is concerned. There is 
evidence also that steamship ticket agents in the 
United States sometimes seek to promote busi- 
ness by advising potential immigrants in Europe 
of opportunities for labor here. * * ^ 

Contract laborers debarred in 1914 numbered 
2,793 or eight per cent, of all aliens excluded. 
More than one-fourth of these, 724, were Italians ; 
next in numerical importance came the English 
and then the Eussians, these three races supply- 
ing forty-four out of every one hundred aliens 
excluded because they came here under contract 
for the sale of their labor. 

Failing to secure from the Federal Government 
adequate protection from the importation of this 
cheap labor, the native workers in some of the 
states have had recourse to state laws. For in- 
stance, in Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Idaho, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
California, the employment of aliens on pubHc 
works is expressly prohibited. In New York 
State, in 1915, the severity of the law was relaxed 

* Appendix to the 1914 Beport of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration. 
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by legislation in order not to interfere with the 
construction of the subways in New York City. 

The anti-alien law of Arizona was declared un- 
constitutional by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1915. Under its police powers that state had 
enacted a statute entitled **An act to protect the 
citizens of the United States in their employment 
against non-citizens, '* which provided that any 
employer of labor employing more than five work- 
ers at any one time ** shall employ not less than 
eighty per cent, qualified electors or native-bom 
citizens of the United States. ' * A fine of not less 
than $100 and imprisonment for not less than 
thirty days was the punishment for the conviction 
of any employer ; also for any employee misrepre- 
senting his nativity or citizenship. 

The decision of the Supreme Court stated that 
the effect of such a statute would be to transfer 
the authority to control immigration from the Fed- 
eral Government, in which it is vested solely, to the 
state, for the reason that the aliens * * can not live 
where they can not work'* and a denial of the op- 
portunity of earning a livelihood is tantamount 
*Ho the assertion of the right to deny them en- 
trance and abode. ^ ' The same court, however, held 
constitutional the law of New York State which 
prohibited the employment of aliens on public 
works, the court distinguishing clearly between 
the power of the state in this direction and in that 
of exercising such authority over private employ- 
ment. 

Failure in these and other directions to secure 
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that protection which the native workers are be- 
ginning to feel is necessary, explains in large part 
the support organized labor is giving to the ef- 
forts to restrict immigration by means of the 
literacy test. 



CHAPTER XVm 

WITHIN THE TIDE BASIN— NET nonORATION 

That all immigrants coming to our shores do 
not remain here has been made clear in the chap- 
ter **The Ebb of the Tide.'' While the flow of 
the tide brought a total of 8,379,000 for the eight 
years ending in 1915, the ebb took away during 
the same period as many as 4,259,000. This left a 
gain of immigration over and above emigration 
of 4,120,000. That is, our net immigration for 
these years has been only a little more than forty- 
nine per cent., or not quite one-half, of the total 
number of arrivals. In 1907 net immigration was 
twenty-three per cent., and in 1915 as low as twelve 
per cent, of the total, while in 1910 it was as high 
as sixty-eight per cent., or more than two-thirds. 

The relation between immigration's flow and 
ebb and the net diJBference in the addition to our 
foreign-bom population are indicated in the dia- 
gram on page 206, which shows immigration, 
emigration, and net immigration for each year 
from 1907 to 1915. The fluctuations in emigration, 
as will be seen by a study of the diagram, have 
varying eJBfects upon net in relation to total immi- 
gration. For illustration, the years 1910 and 1913 
gave almost exactly the same net immigration— 
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about eight hundred and twenty thousand. And 
yet in 1910 total immigration was one million two 
hundred thousand and in 1913 it exceeded one 
million four hundred thousand. This is explained 
hy the fact that in 1913 emigration was some two 




hundred thousand greater than in 1910. Again, 
total immigration was almost the same in 1909 as 
in 1908, being for each year around nine hundred 
and twenty thousand. And yet in 1909 our net 
immigration exceeded five hundred and forty 
thousand, while in the year preceding it was less 
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than two hnndred and twenty thousand. Such 
are the varying eflFects of emigration upon immi- 
gration, as to the net, that it not infrequently oc- 
curs that net immigration is greater when total 
immigration is less in one year compared with an- 
other. 

The tide gauge which has been employed to 
measure these movements in the immigration 
tide is the statistical record of the Bureau of Im- 
migration of the United States Government. But 
this gauge has not been consistently uniform over 
a period of years in the meaning of the unit that 
has been employed. This is pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Willcox of Cori^ell University.^ 
In its administrative or statistical sense this 
unit, that is, the word ** immigrant,** is not de- 
fined in the reports of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, but from that source and from 
instructions and other circulars issued by the 
bureau the following statements regarding its 
meaning have been drawn up by Professor Will- 
cox: 

1. The administrative or statistical meaning 
of * * immigrant * * is not fixed by statute but is de- 
termined by the definitions or explanations of the 
Bureau of Immigration. These are dependent up- 
on and vary with the law and administrative de- 
cisions. 

2. In the latest circular of the Bureau, immi- 
grants are defined as ''arriving aliens whose last 
permanent residence was in a coimtry other than 

^ Facts an Immigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 103-107. 
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the United States who intend to reside in the 
United States.'^ 

3. This definition is modified by a subsequent 
paragraph of the same circular which excludes 
from the immigrant class ** citizens of British 
North America and Mexico coming direct there- 
from by sea or rail/' So the official definition is 
substantially this: An alien, neither a resident 
of the United States nor a citizen of British North 
America, Cuba, or Mexico, who arrives in the 
United States intending to reside there. Thus the 
statistical definition excludes as immigrants ar- 
riving citizens of British North America, Cuba, 
and Mexico. 

4. The statistical definition of immigrant has 
been modified several times by changes of law 
and administrative interpretation. Until January 
1, 1906, an alien arrival was counted as an immi- 
grant each time he entered the country, but since 
that date an alien who has acquired a residence in 
the United States and is returning from a visit 
abroad is not classed as an immigrant. This ad- 
ministrative change has reduced the number of im- 
migrants more than ten per cent, and has made 
it difficult to compare the earlier and the later 
statistics. Until January 1, 1903, an alien arriv- 
ing in the first or second cabin was not classed as 
an immigrant but under the head of other alien 
passenger. This change likewise makes it difficult 
to compare the figures before and after that date. 
By a mere change of administrative definition, the 
reported number of immigrants is thus increased 
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nearly twelve per cent. Until the same date an 
alien arrival in transit to some other country was 
deemed an immigrant but since then has been 
classed as a non-immigrant alien. This change 
also makes the figures before 1903 not strictly 
comparable with later ones. About three per cent, 
of those who were formerly classed as aliens have 
been excluded since 1903. 

5. An immigrant in the statistical sense is a 
person liable for and paying the head tax. But 
to this there are two slight exceptions. Desert- 
ing alien seamen not apprehended are liable for 
the head tax which is paid by the steamship com- 
pany from which they desert, but such cases are 
not included in the statistics. Citizens of British 
North America, Cuba, and Mexico coming from 
other ports than those of their own country are 
reported as immigrants but do not pay the head 
tax. Obviously both are minor exceptions hardly 
affecting the rule. 

6. Probably other changes of definition have 
occurred in recent years. No attempt has been 
made to exhaust the list. These changes have 
probably tended to make the increase of immigra- 
tion indicated by the figures greater than the 
actual increase, and to that degree to make the 
figures misleading. 

The general tendency of these changes in the 
statistical use of the word immigrant has clearly 
been toward a closer agreement between the popu- 
lar and the statistical meaning of the term. **It 
is a common but fallacious assumption/' says 
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Professor Willcox, **tliat a word used as the name 
of a statistical unit has precisely the same mean- 
ing that it has when used in popular speech. In 
the present case the two should be carefully dis- 
tinguished. In the popular or theoretical sense, 
an immigrant is a person of foreign birth who is 
crossing the country *s boundary and entering the 
United States with intent to remain and become 
an addition to the population of the country. In 
this sense of the word an alien arrival is an im- 
migrant whether he comes by water or by land, in 
the steerage or in the cabin, from contiguous or 
non-contiguous territory, and whether he pays 
or does not pay the head tax. The essential ele- 
ment is an addition to the population of the coun- 
try as a result of travel, and the word thus covers 
all additions to the population otherwise than by 
birth. A person can not be an immigrant to the 
United States more than once any more than a 
person can be bom more than once. It is a char- 
acteristic of this meaning that it does not alter.'' 
There is also need to call attention to the dis- 
tinction between the words ** immigrant'* and 
**foreign bom'' as used respectively by the 
Bureau of Immigration and the Bureau of the 
Census. For illustration, included among the 
foreign-bom population as enumerated by the 
census are citizens here from British North Ameri- 
ca, in particular from Canada, and from Mexico 
and Cuba, while, as has been stated, these axe not 
recorded as immigrants by the Bureau of Im- 
migration. The significance of this is indicated 
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in the fact that in 1910 the census reported among 
our foreign born more than 1,200,000 from Canada 
and 220,000 from Mexico. Nor do the statistics of 
the Bureau of Immigration record as immigrants 
those arrivals who though bom in some foreign 
country have become naturalized citizens of the 
United States. 

The term ^'foreign bom** is more com][)rehen- 
sive, then, than that of ** immigrant** and includes 
all alien arrivals without distinction as to the dif- 
ferent countries from which they reach the United 
States or the part of the steamship in which they 
travel, and includes also persons bom in some for- 
eign country who have become citizens of the 
United States. 

During the ninety years from 1820 to 1910 there 
came to this country through immigration from 
all parts of the world, exclusive of Canada and 
Mexico, more than twenty-eight million immi- 
grants. At the taking of the census in 1910 there 
were in the United States less than one-half this 
number of foreign bom, only a little more than 
thirteen million five hundred thousand, inclusive 
of those from Canada and Mexico. 

Between the taking of the census of population 
in 1900 and 1910 there was an immigration to the 
United States of more than 8,500,000 persons bom 
in foreign countries. The estimated return mi- 
gration for the same ten years was about 3,250,000. 
Thus there was an excess of immigration over 
emigration, that is, a net immigration, of about 
5,250,000. For the same period the increase in 
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OTir foreign-bom population, according to the 
census figures, was only 3,175,000. Here is a dif- 
ference of more than two million. This is ac- 
counted for by assuming that it represents ap- 
proximately the number of deaths among the 
foreign bom in this country during the ten years. 

Thus, before there can be an increase in our 
foreign-bom population, immigration must first 
fill the places vacated by emigrations and deaths. 
Naturally, it takes a much larger volume of immi- 
gration today than formerly to give an increase 
in the number of our foreign-bom population be- 
cause of the more numerous vacancies by death 
and emigration that must first be filled. In conse- 
quence of this tendency it is quite possible for the 
number of deaths and emigrations to be so great 
that the time will soon arrive when even a very 
large volume of immigration will give no increase 
in our foreign-bom population. This is already 
being illustrated in the immigration from some 
countries. 

There was actually a less number of foreign 
born in the United States from each of Germany, 
Ireland, and Wales in 1910 than in 1900, their total 
decrease amounting to nearly six hundred thou- 
sand. This is explained in two ways — by a rapid 
increase in the number of deaths owing to the in- 
creasing period of time this immigration has been 
settled here, and by a decrease in the number of 
arrivals from these countries. 

This comparison of immigration with the in- 
crease or decrease in the foreign bom in the 
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United States shows interesting and striking pe- 
coliarities which are not without their valne in 
explaining and interpreting tendencies. On its 
surface we would expect to find the same quan- 
tity of inunigration from two different countries 
for the same period giving about the same increase 
in the foreign born here from each. But note 
how varying conditions give strikingly different 
results. 

From 1890 to 1900 we had practically the same 
number of immigrants coming to the United States 
from Germany that came from Russia. The total 
German immigration was 505,152 ; the total Rus- 
sian 505,290. But the number of foreign bom 
from Germany in the United States did not in- 
crease at all ; in fact, it actually decreased — ^there 
were 121,476 fewer Germans here in 1900 than in 
1890. It was not so in the case of the Russian im- 
migration. Identically the same volume of immi- 
gration as that from Germauy gave an increase 
of 303,703 in the foreign bom from Russia in 
1900 as compared with 1890. Thus we have a 
striking fact : All of the 505,152 immigrants from 
Germany between 1890 and 1900 disappeared ab- 
solutely from statistical measurement among the 
foreign bom from Germany in the United States ; 
in the case of the immigration from Russia only 
about two-fifths disappeared. 

An explanation of this must be sought in the 
varying conditions here surrounding the foreign 
bom from the two countries. The immigrants 
from Germany are of the older group of alien 
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races, that is, they have been coming to the United 
States for many more years and until recently in 
mnch larger numbers than those from Enssia. In 
consequence, there is a greater number from Ger- 
many in the United States than from Russia who 
are in a more advanced age period. Death thus 
operates among a much larger number from Ger- 
many, who are also older, than among those from 
Russia who are younger. Naturally, the number 
from Germany disappearing from statistical meas- 
urement each decade is larger. Thus a greater 
volume of immigration from Germany must come 
in to fill the places of those dying before there can 
be an increase as compared with those from Rus- 
sia. This explains why five hundred thousand im- 
migrants from Germany coming to the United 
States will not give as large an increase in the 
foreign born here from that country as the same 
number of immigrants from Russia gives to the 
foreign born from Russia. 

This situation as regards immigration from 
Germany in relation to the foreign bom here from 
that country is also true of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and France, and soon wiU be true 
also of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, that is, 
these older immigrant countries must send a con- 
stantly increasing number if they are to maintain 
the quantity. 

In general, what has been said of immigration 
from Russia is also applicable to that from the 
other countries giving to us the newer nation- 
alities, such as Austria-Hungary, Italy, the Balkan 
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States, Turkey, and so on. But the same situation 
which we have seen is now confronting the aliens 
from the older inunigrant countries awaits those 
from the newer ones — continued immigration 
wiU sooner or later reach that point where its 
volume of inflow will not be suflScient to supply 
the quantity which death and emigration take 
away. 

This distinction is important. It shows that the 
point has been reached, temporarily at least, where 
there is not likely to be any very large additions 
to our foreign-bom population from those coun- 
tries which heretofore have been giving to us so 
many of their people. Not that immigrants will 
not continue to come from these countries, but for 
the reason that there are so many already in the 
United States that it requires a very large immi- 
gration to fill the places constantly being vacated 
by death and emigration. 

The fact that there was a larger total number 
of aJiens in the United States in 1910 than ten 
years before, in spite of the decreases from some 
of the older immigrant countries, is accounted for 
by an increase from other countries, more particu- 
larly Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. The 
increase in the number of aliens in the United 
States from these three countries alone amounted 
in the ten years to almost three million. 

This indicates a change in the racial composition 
of our foreign bom. This change is remarkable 
and began about 1880, since which time increasing 
inmiigration of Slavs, Italians, and Hebrews from 
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southern and eastern European countries has been 
in marked contrast i;dth a decline in that of the 
Teutonic races from western Europe, especially 
so since 1890. Germany alone of the older immi- 
grant countries was not affected in the last census 
period in the relative position she occupies as a 
contributor to our foreign-born population, she 
still holding first place of importance. But Ire- 
land, Canada, and Great Britain all dropped con- 
siderably, Ireland from second place in 1900 to 
fourth place in 1910, Canada from third to eighth, 
and Great Britain from fourth to seventh. Russia 
rose from seventh place in 1900 to second place 
in 1910; Austria-Hungary from sixth to third, 
and Italy from eighth to fifth. 

This difference in time as to the arrival upon 
our shores of immigration from the separate Eu- 
ropean countries accounts in part for the interest- 
ing fact that those countries which have contribu- 
ted the larger volume of immigration have today 
relatively fewer foreign bom here. For illustra- 
tion, Germany *s foreign born here in 1910 was 
only one-half of the total immigration from that 
country; for Ireland the proportion was a little 
more than one-third; for England, Scotland, and 
Wales forty-one per cent.; for Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark sixty-three per cent. This indicates 
the Scandinavian immigration to have been later 
than that from Germany and Ireland. As to the 
newer immigrant countries, the foreign bom here 
from Russia today represents sixty-four, from' 
Austria-Hungary fifty-five, and from Italy forty- 
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five out of every one hundred that have immi- 
grated from each of these conntries. 

The economic explanation of this is largely to 
be f onnd in the fact that the immigrants from the 
western European conntries, having come here 
earlier and being now more advanced in years, are 
BBbject in a much greater degree to decreaBes 
throngh death than are the later itnmigrants from 
eastern and southern Europe who are younger in 
years. This tendency is also further explained in 
the equally important fact that among the newer 
races immigration is more of a temporary char- 
acter and, consequently, a larger volume of emi- 
gration decreases the foreign bom in this country. 
As between the **newer'' and ** older'' immigra- 
tion, out of every one hundred immigrants there 
are today forty-five foreign bom here from the 
western or ** older'' European countries and fifty- 
four from the eastern and southern or more recent 
immigrant countries. 

In view of the facts presented, one can prophesy 
with considerable assurance of certainty that the 
time is not far distant when the number of for- 
eign bom in the United States will cease to in- 
crease, not, however, that immigration will decline. 
So many of them are disappearing each year by 
death and emigration that it is questionable if 
their places can be kept filled by immigration. 
Each decade it requires a larger and ever larger 
volume of immigration to give even a slight in- 
crease in our foreign-bom population. 

For instance, we had a total immigration from 
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1851 to 1860 of 2,511,000 ^ and an increase in our 
foreign bom for the same period of 1,928,000 ; ^ 
from 1861 to 1870 the immigration amounted to 
2,377,000 and the increase in our foreign bom to 
1,428,000. Now note the comparison from 1871 
to 1880. Total immigration was 2,812,000 and this 
larger volume than for any previous decade gave 
an increase of only 1,113,000 in our foreign bom — 
the smallest decennial increase the country had 
witnessed up to that time. The immigration of 
8,500,000 for the ten years preceding 1910 gave 
an increase in our foreign-bom population of only 
3,175,000. That is, an immigration nearly three 
and one-half times larger than the volume of 
that between 1851 and 1860 gave an increase in 
our foreign-bom population of much less than 
one-half. 

Between 1851 and 1860 the increase in our for- 
eign-bom population was seventy-seven per cent, 
of the immigration ; ten years later it was sixty 
per cent. ; from 1871 to 1880 forty per cent. ; and 
for the ten years preceding 1910 only thirty-seven 
per cent. With a large increase in immigration 
our foreign-bom population shows a rapidly de- 
clining rate of increase. 

* Exclusive of Canada and Mexico. 
'Inclusive of Canada and Mexico. 



CHAPTER XIX 

WITHIN THE TIDE BASIN— DISTRIBUTION 

Many economic undercurrents in the immigra- 
tion tide after it enters the country, some of which 
have been indicated in the preceding chapter, must 
be clearly perceived if we are to understand the 
factors at work in the geographical distribution of 
immigrants. 

It may so happen, for illustration, that a large 
immigration is flowing into a state or states whose 
census returns show no increase, in fact may show 
an actual decrease, in the number of foreign bom. 
Again, a state showing a larger increase in its 
foreign-bom population than one having no in- 
crease, and it may be a decrease, may actually be 
receiving a smaller volume of immigration. Still 
further, in those states receiving the earlier immi- 
grants a larger volume of immigration is neces- 
sary today in order to maintain the present for- 
eign-born population compared with states where 
the immigration is of a later period. As has al- 
ready been shown, the immigration from two 
countries going into the same state may be exactly 
the same in quantity and yet the increase in the 
respective foreign-bom groups be widely dif- 
ferent. 
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These and like tendenciesare true because in 
those states which already contain a large number 
of foreign born the volume of immigration must be 
larger to show an increase than that which goes 
into states having a smaller alien population. This 
is the consequence of a larger number of deaths 
and emigrations in the former than in the latter, 
and these must first be replaced by immigra- 
tion before the census statistics can record an in- 
crease. 

As to the tendency in the distribution of the 
present incoming immigration, the statistics of the 
Bureau of Immigration which report the intended 
permanent residence of arriving aliens are a bet- 
ter gauge than the statistics of foreign bom of 
the Bureau of the Census. We shall take the rec- 
ord for 1914 to illustrate this tendency. Of course, 
this declaration of intention on the part of the 
immigrant is based upon nothing more definite and 
reliable than his mere assertion; it is subject to 
a change of intention on his part after arrival, and 
also to the fact that many immigrants are ** float- 
ing'' laborers whose destination changes with the 
opportunity for employment. 

Of the permanent arrivals in 1914, according to 
country of birth as distinguished from race, more 
than twenty-eight out of every one hundred, or 
nearly three hundred and fifty thousand, gave 
New York State as their place of future resi- 
dence. Pennsylvania came next as the place of 
destination of fifteen out of every one hundred ar- 
riving, or about one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
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sand, and New Jersey as that of five out of every- 
one hundred, or sixty-two thousand. These three 
adjoining states were the reported destination of 
five hundred and ninety-two thousand or nearly 
one-half of the total permanent inmiigration in 
1914. Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio were the 
reported places of future residence of an addi- 
tional two hundred and seventy-four thousand. 
These six states account for eight hundred and 
sixty-six thousand or nearly three-fourths of all 
immigrant arrivals coming here permanently in 
that year. 

Sixty out of every one huudred immigrants go- 
ing to New York State in 1914 were Italians, 
Poles, and Hebrews; to New Jersey these three 
groups amounted to fifty-three per cent, of the 
total; to Pennsylvania fifty-one; to each of Uli-' 
riois and Massachusetts forty-five; and of every 
one hundred going to Ohio, thirty were Italians, 
Poles, and Hebrews, 

Distributing the peoples according to their de- 
clared intention as to place of future residence, 
out of every one hundred Italians coming here in 
1914 thirty-six located in New York, nineteen in 
Pennsylvania, and eight in New Jersey, a total 
of sixty-three out of every one hundred presum- 
ably going to these three states. Of the Hebrews, 
fifty-seven out of every one hundred went to New 
York, ten to Pennsylvania, and four to New Jer- 
sey, a total of seventy-one out of every one hun- 
dred. Of the Poles, twenty-one went to New York, 
nineteen to Pennsylvania, and nine to New Jersey, 
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forty-nine ont of every one hundred. Nearly one- 
third of the Croatians and Slovenians went to 
Pennsylvania, and an additional fifteen out of 
every one hundred to Ohio. Of the Magyars, 
twenty-three out of every one hundred went to 
Pennsylvania and twenty-two to Ohio. Of the 
Boumanians, forty out of every one hundred were 
bound for Ohio and seventeen for Pennsylvania. 
As much as fifty-five per cent, of the Russians 
were destined to New York and Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-five per cent, of the Ruthenians were on 
their way to Pennsylvania and twenty-nine per 
cent, to New York. Of the Slovaks, forty-four out of 
every one hundred were bound for Pennsylvania. 

More than four-fifths of our recent immigration, 
which is most largely from Italy, Russia, and Aus- 
triarHungary, is going into the North Atlantic' 
States. Of the total increase of more than three 
million in our foreign-born population in 1910 
over 1900 approximately sixty per cent, went into 
these North Atlantic industrial and manufacturing 
states. 

Thus the Slav, Hebrew, and Italian is being 
drawn by the industrial development of the coun- 
try into manufacturing and mining and is settling 
in the large industrial centers. These ^'foreign- 
ers,** whom we call indifferently ** Hunks, '^ 
*'Huns,^^ ^ ^ Slavs, ^^ '* Hungarians,^' ** Dagoes," 
*'Jews,'' are to be found in the textile mills of 
New England ; in the clothing industry of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia; in the anthracite mines 
of northeastern Pennsylvania; in the West Vir- 
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ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other bitnminons- 
coal producing states; in the Connellsville coke 
region; in the steel mills along the Monongahela 
Eiver and at Bethlehem, Pa. ; in the slaughter and 
meat-packing houses of Chicago and Omaha; in 
the powder mills in Delaware; in large construc- 
tion works and in railway tunnel and bridge build- 
ing; in fact, in virtually every large mine, mill, 
factory, and industrial plant north of the * * Mason 
and Dixon Line. ^ ' 

This flow of recent immigration into the indus- 
trial states is as striking as was that of the ear- 
lier immigration into the agricultural sections. 
This earlier Teutonic and Celtic immigrant came 
at a time when the United States was dominantly 
agricultural and was caught up for the most part 
by the demands of agriculture and distributed 
upon our farms. Not upon the barren hill farms 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New York, how- 
ever, but upon the fertile lands in the Mississippi 
Valley. These then offered the greater rewards 
to the immigrant. He was attracted in particular 
to the lake and northern Mississippi Valley states 
by the abundant and cheap Government land. 
Then it was being referred to as **The Great 
West. ^ ' In the thirties Michigan began to be set- 
tled at the time the Germans in particular had be- 
gun to arrive and when that state was being lauded 
to the skies in Germany, just as twelve years later 
everybody talked about Illinois and Indiana, and 
after another twelve years about Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. In the issue of July 13, 1836, of 
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The Emigrant and Old Cov/ntri/man, a newspaper 
for foreigners, is found this statement: ** Agri- 
culturists are beginning to get over the prejudices 
which formerly confined them to the states upon 
the seaboard. That which but a few years ago 
was the *Far West* is now comparatively at home, 
and we now hear of vast emigration to Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan/* 

The Eeceiver of Public Moneys at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, stated in July, 1836, that his oflSce would 
take in $1,500,000 during the year, so large were 
the receipts from the sales of Government land. 
The terms of sale were one-fourth at the end of 
two years, one-fourth at the end of three years, 
and the remaining one-fourth at the close of the 
fourth year from the time of entry. The discount 
allowed reduced the price by prompt payment to 
$1.64 per acre. The sale price was two dollars 
per acre for all except '* reserves. * * Under the 
Preemption Act of 1841 an alien who filed his dec- 
laration of intention to become a citizen as re- 
quired by the naturalization laws was entitled, as 
much as a citizen of the United States, to at least 
one hundred and sixty acres to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished at the time of settle- 
ment. 

Virtually all the western states h]a,d early recog- 
nized the advantage of immigration, and they were 
not backward in appropriating moneys and estab- 
lishing agents in Europe to furnish all necessary 
information to intending emigrants. Statements 
as to the climate, soil, and general conditions of 
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the state which might appeal to the emigrant were 
scattered all over Europe. 

According to the Detroit Free Press, it was not 
unusual during the spring for as many as one 
thousand immigrants to enter that city daily on 
their way to different parts of the West. Contem- 
porary testimony shows practically every steam- 
boat that could be put into service on the Mis- 
sissippi was crowded with families on their way 
to secure a home in that section. * * Some idea of 
the tide of emigration, which is flowing steadily 
to the westward, may be gathered from the fact 
that six steamboats left Buffalo in one day 
lately, bound up the lakes, all of which were lit- 
erally loaded with passengers. We are informed 
that some of them were even compelled to leave 
port before their time, to avoid the pressure 
of the crowds anxiously awaiting to obtain a 
passage. ' * ^ 

In the early fifties a new element was injected 
into the settlement of the West and, in particular, 
of some of the territories. Political development 
had brought about a situation where both North 
and South now began to struggle to settle the 
West, solely from the point of view" of prevent- 
ing or securing the introduction of slavery into the 
territories soon to become states. This was es- 
pecially true of Kansas. Out of this contest grew 
the ** Emigrant Aid Company.** It was formed 
to protect emigrants and to ' * organize emigration 
to the West and bring it into a system. This duty, 

^The EmigroKt and Old Countryman, September 21« 1836* 
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which shonld have been attempted long ago, is 
particularly essential now, in the critical position 
of the western territories.** By it **a free state 
may be secured to the lasting advantage of the 
country/*^ 

It is one of the graphic incidents of American 
history to read of the feverish anxiety displayed 
both in the North and in the South over the settle- 
ment of the West about this time. The foreign 
arrivals in America were numbering about four 
hundred thousand each year, and roughly about 
one-half this number of natives and foreigners 
were migrating to the western states. But with 
the organization of the Emigrant Aid Company 
the emigration became much larger. It was a 
race on the part of the North to prevent by set- 
tlement the extension of slavery, and on that 
of the South to add still other slave territory 
to that already existing. There is no question 
but that the grave character of this growing 
question of slavery affected the settlement of 
the territories west of Missouri and Iowa and 
that it influenced the amount of westward emi- 
gration. 

The European immigrant had been and was 
being repelled from the Gulf and South Atlantic 
states by the presence there of slavery and a 
firmly rooted aristocratic social order. The pic- 
tures of slavery in the southern states, which ear- 
lier immigrants to the United States drew in let- 
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* From the Organization^ Objects and Plan of Operations of the 
Emigrant Aid Company ^ 1854. 
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ters to their home friends and in the guide 
books to immigrants published at the time, neces- 
sarily had an influence in deterring the set- 
tlement of that section to any large extent by the 
alien. 

Patrick Matthew, in his Emigration Fields, con- 
trasted the southern with the northern section 
as places for labor by the immigrant, conclud- 
ing that *^ partly because of the hateful slave 
system, throwing a shade of degradation and 
meanness over the occupation of the working- 
man, and disposing to idleness, ostentation and 
profligacy," he advised the immigrant to settle 
elsewhere. Referring to the South, he said that 
*Hhe slave blight is spread over these delightful 
regions. * ' 

Nearly all the guide books for immigrants pub- 
lished prior to the Civil War called attention to 
these conditions in the South and advised the im- 
migrant to avoid that section. In The Settler's 
New Home by Sidney Smith, published in 1850, 
we find such references as this : * *From the south- 
em, or slave states, our information is compara- 
tively scanty ; and it is a circumstance significant 
of their inferior attractions that few Europeans 
settle there. Nevertheless, the institution of slav- 
ery may have decided many without reference to 
other considerations, and the superior commercial 
advantages of the East, and the agricultural fa- 
cilities of the West, may have much to do with 
the avoidance of the South." 

Here is a view of conditions in the South by an- 
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other writer who had considerable influence in de- 
termining the distribution of the earlier inunigra- 
tion. It is by Robert Holditch, author of The Emi- 
grants* Guide: ^'Labor on the seaboard in the 
southern states is i>erformed chiefly by slaves; 
and slavery there, as everywhere else, has cor- 
rupted the public morals. The mulattoes are in- 
creasing very rapidly; and, i>erhaps, in the 
lapse of years, tiie bla<^ white, and yellow 
population will be melted down into one common 
mass." 

The Emigrants' Information Office, established 
by the British Government about 1884, made it 
a point to inform inquirers that the southern 
states of the United States contained a consider- 
able negro population and in consequence did 
not as a rule offer good openings to the emi- 
grant. 

The result of all this was a general movement 
of population westward into the northwestern 
states. By way of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and 
the Tennessee this westward migration had set- 
tled Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee ; it crossed the 
Mississippi and Missouri; it settled the whole 
interior valley. It was made up largely of Ger- 
mans, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, and fewer 
Irish, English, Scotch, Welsh, Dutch, and Swiss, 
the inunigration of Slavs, Italians, and He- 
brews not yet having began to wash upon our 
shores. 

Thus is indicated a marked difference between 
the geographical distribution of the earUer immi- 
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gration and that of the more recent arrivals. 
From going West and settling upon the land the 
inunigrants have been diverted into the indus- 
trial centers of the East, where '^foreign'' quar- 
ters have sprung up into which inunigration 
settles. 

This concentration in our large iudustrial cen- 
ters and cities is strikingly shown in the statis- 
tics of the foreign-bom population of the 1910 cen- 
sus. For the entire country while less tnan half 
(forty-six per cent.) of our total population is in 
the cities, almost as much as three-fourths (seven- 
ty-two per cent.) of our foreign-bom population 
is so located. 

As between the newer and older immigrant peo- 
ples, the tendency towards settling in the city is 
more marked among the Slav, Hebrew, and Ital- 
ian element. This was true in 1910 of as much 
as five-sixths of the foreign born from Russia, 
Roumania, and Turkey in Asia,^ aad of more than 
three-fourths of those from Italy, Hungary, and 
Turkey in Europe.^ Of those residing in cities 
who reported the year of immigration, nearly 
forty out of every one hundred had arrived after 
January 1, 1901. Again, of the 4,529,000 foreign- 
bom whites who reported arrival after that date, 
as many as 3,515,000 — ^nearly seventy-eight out of 
every one hundred — ^resided in cities and only a 
little more than twenty-two out of every one hun- 
dred in rural communities. 



^Also Ireland. 

'AI0O those from Canada of French deseent. 
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New York City, being the port of entry for the 
greatest number of immigrants, naturally shows 
this concentration to a more striking degree than 
any other city. At the taking of the last census 
it contained as much as one-seventh of all our 
foreign-bom population in contrast with only one- 
nineteenth of our total population. This one-sev- 
enth represented 1,945,000 foreign bom, of which 
more than one-half (fifty-two per cent.) came from 
Eussia, Italy, and Austria, the three combined 
having a total of more than one milHon. The 
amazing growth in the population of our cities 
has been predominantly in the foreign-bom ele- 
ment and their children, while the slight increase 
of the native population of native parents in cit- 
ies is hardly observable. 

It should be plain that this concentration of the 
foreign bom in our cities, while more conspicuous 
among the recent immigrant nationalities, does not 
necessarily indicate a racial characteristic peculiar 
to them. The tendency is due, not to differences in 
these peoples as compared with the older immigra- 
tion, but to the operation of different economic 
forces at the time of arrival. 

Approximately forty out of every one hundred 
of the inhabitants of New York City were bom in 
some foreign country. For Boston and Chicago 
this proportion is thirty-six, for Cleveland thirty- 
five, Detroit thirty-four, Newark thirty-two, and 
San Francisco thirty-one per cent. 

This city concentration of our foreign-bom pop- 
ulation is fraught with most serious possibilities 
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in view of the fact that progress in mnnidpal 
government has not been such as to give patriotic 
Americans any too great optimism as to the ont- 
come of **The Great Experiment'' in self-govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XX 

A CHAPTER FROM HISTORY 

Veey early in the legislation of our Federal Con- 
gress, as early as 1798, statutes were enacted af- 
fecting the alien. The most important of these 
were the Alien and Sedition laws. Both had for 
their object the removal of aliens from the United 
States. 

Under the Alien law, the President of the United 
States was invested with power to send away all 
such aliens as he judged dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the country, or had reason to think 
were hatching treason or laying plots against the 
Government. Imprisonment for three years and 
deprivation of the privilege to become a citizen 
were the punishments provided for any one so or- 
dered to depart who was found at large without a 
license to remain. Those thus punished were also 
subject to removal from the country on the order 
of the President, and if they voluntarily returned 
they could be reimprisoned for such time as the 
President thought the public good required. In 
order that no alien might escape, sea captains were 
to make reports in writing of the names, ages, and 
places of birth of aU foreigners brought over in 
their ships. 
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That early legislation was severe on the for- 
eigner is attested by another law passed in 1798. 
It amended a naturalization law, lengthening the 
necessary term of residence to fourteen years and 
providing that foreigners seeking naturalization 
must declare their intention five years before the 
time for obtaining papers. AUens arriving in the 
United States after the passage of the act had 
to be registered. Those who were enemies could 
never become citizens ; even those who were prov- 
en to be friends were compelled, before taking the 
oath of citizenship, to produce certificates of reg- 
istration in proof of residence in the country for 
fourteen years. Even more stringent than these 
laws was another enacted in the same year which 
gave to the President the right, in case of war de- 
clared or invasion threatened, to seize, secure, or 
send away all resident aliens, whether natives or 
adopted citizens, of the hostile nation. 

When we recall the conditions existing at the 
time of the passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts 
— a young Republic with a new form of govern- 
ment surrounded by avowed and hostile enemies — 
perhaps there was some justification for this se- 
vere attitude towards foreigners in the country 
which the Federal Government adopted at the out- 
set. Reference to these early statutes is impor- 
tant in that they were based upon conditions which 
have given tone and color to much of the opposi- 
tion that has manifested itself towards the immi- 
grant at different periods in our history. 

Ab early as 1804, for illustration, a proposal in 
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Connecticut to extend the franchise brought from 
the Federalists the charge that *^ Never yet has an 
extension of the franchise failed to bring with it 
those triple horrors: Catholics, Irishmen, and 
Democratic rule/' **Give to every man a vote,'' 
their newspapers said, * * and the ports of Connecti- 
cut would be crowded with ships swarming with 
patriots and rapparees fresh from the bogs of 
Erin, elections would be decided by the refuse of 
jails and gibbets, and factious men from Ireland 
would inflict on Connecticut just such a govern- 
ment as they had already inflicted on Delaware, on 
Pennsylvania, on New York. " ^ In 1807 immi- 
grants were characterized as ' ' the vagabonds and 
wandering felons of the universe" and '/hordes of 
vulgar Irish scarcely advanced to the threshold of 
civilization, all the outcast villains, all the excres- 
cences of gouty Europe" who descend upon our 
shores and through naturalization are outwardly 
transformed **from aliens to natives — ^from slaves 
to citizens. ' ' 

Dire prophecies as to the submerging of our in- 
stitutions and the inevitable downfall of the Re- 
public through Catholicism abounded in the news- 
papers at the time so many Irish Catholics were 
coming to the United States. In fact, in these ear- 
lier days a discussion of immigration was nearly 
always accompanied by a discussion of Catholi- 
cism. Throughout the sections of the country 
where the Irish settled, anti-Catholic riots were 

^ McMaster: History of the People of the United States, VoL 3, 
p. 192. 
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not infrequent, even necessitating at times the 
calling out of troops. In many parts of the coun- 
try open hostility was displayed toward the Irish 
laborers on the canals and railroads. In New York 
City at the spring elections of 1834 complaint was 
made on the part of the Whigs that gangs of Irish- 
men ** armed with stones and bludgeons drove 
them from the polls, attacked their committee in 
its own room, put the Mayor, Sheriflf, and posse to 
flight, and terrorized the city.'** In Boston, in 
1837, a mob attacked and sacked the houses of the 
Irish, the tumult being such as to necessitate plac- 
ing the state militia on guard. There were also 
anti-foreign riots of more or less serious proper- 
tions in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, and other cities. Most of the riots were di- 
rected against the Irish, they having settled in 
much larger numbers in the cities along the east- 
em seaboard than had the Germans. In Cincin- 
nati, however, where a large number of Germans 
had located, the rioting was directed against them. 
These riots, the often reiterated statement that 
the immigrants were paupers and criminals and 
idlers and worthless persons, the antagonism of 
native workers in various lines of employment, the 
political attacks by foreign bom upon the Gov- 
ernment, the widespread political organization of 
the foreigners and their conspicuous participation 
in city, state, and national elections, disputes over 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, the de- 

^ McMaster : Hiaiory of the People of the United States, VoL 6, 
p. 227. 
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mands of the Irish Catholics that public support be 
given to their parochial schools — ^all these and 
other tendencies had given rise as early as the 
thirties to a public sentiment of antagonism to- 
wards the immigrant. 

This attitude crystallized in the form of opposi- 
tion to immigration itself. This is reflected in the 
action of the national House of Eepresentatives 
in 1838 in instructing its judiciary committee to 
consider the propriety of passing a law prohibit- 
ing the importation into the country of vagabonds 
and paupers. 

Twenty years earlier, in 1819, Congress had en- 
acted a law providing for an enumeration of ar- 
riving aliens, this being the first action on record 
of legislative attention to the subject. But these 
statistics were far from accurate, Professor Mc- 
Master tells us. '^From such as could be had,^^ 
he says, *4t appeared that a hundred thousand im- 
migrants were arriving annually (in 1837). Some 
brought jvith them a little money ; others, wholly 
destitute of property, were imported to labor on 
the railroads, canals, and public works; but the 
mass either spent their all to purchase a passage, 
or were deported at the charge of some parish to 
which their support had become a burden, and 
landed at some seaport without money, without 
friends and utterly ignorant of the political and 
social institutions of the society of which they 
suddenly became a part. Bringing with them all 
the prejudices of their native land, and while still 
in character and opinion what they were while a 
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part of some European society, they were in many 
states invested with the franchise, and the whole 
administration of government was subject to 
change by men just arrived from a land where 
they possessed no voice in the aflfairs of state. To 
such as thought on the matter of immigration, to 
such as considered the number and character of 
the newcomers, what they did and where they^ 
went after reaching our shores, the time seemed 
at hand for regulation or restriction. ' ^ * 

This antagonistic attitude of a considerable part 
of the public manifested itself in the political par- 
ties of the time in what has come to be called the 
nativistic movement or *' Native Americanism.^^ 
Its magnitude is hardly conceivable to this genera- 
tion. Immigration and its effects became an issue ' 
of the very first importance and were the cause 
of one of the most remarkable political movements 
in American history. Out of it grew controversies 
which caused the Irish to attach themselves to 
the Democratic, and the Germans to what is now 
the Bepublican, Party. 

The Eepublicans organized numerous ** Ameri- 
can Bepublican Associations '* and, in general, 
may be said to have been in favor of some kind of 
immigration restriction. The Democrats openly 
and boldly denounced ** Native Americanism.'' 
Naturally, many of the foreigners joined that 
party instead of the Whigs. Usually in the elec- 
tions of that period we find native Americaus and 

^McMaster: History of the People of the United States, VoL 6, 
p. 421, 
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the Whigs combining at the elections in opposition 
to the Democrats. 

The Native American Association of the United 
States was formed at a great mass meeting held 
in Washington in 1837. Among its objects it 
sought to cherish native American sentiment, to 
exclude foreign opinions and doctrines ** intro- 
duced by foreign paupers and European political 
adventurers/ '/to exclude foreigners from office 
under the state and Federal Governments, and to 
procure a repeal of the naturalization law. The 
association planned the publication of a newspa- 
per to espouse its objects. 

This opposition to foreigners holding public of- 
fice was quite general. As early as 1835 James 
Monroe was nominated for Congress in New York 
by the Native Americans on a platform that stated, 
** elevate no person of foreign birth to any office 
of honor, trust, or profit in the United States.'' 
When the Constitutional Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania was in session an effort was made to secure 
the adoption of an amendment forbidding foreign- 
ers who came to Pennsylvania after July 4, 1841, 
to hold any public office in that commonwealth. 

The steadily increasing number of inunigrants 
and the growing seriousness of the evils to which 
immigration was giving rise caused numerous me- 
morials to pour into Congress. These reflected the 
growing opposition towards immigration. One 
of these memorials asked Congress to inquire 
** whether there was not a hidden design against 
the liberties of our country in the great influx of 
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foreigners ; whether the moral and social condition 
of the newcomers did not augur an increase in 
pauperism and crime; whether there were not in 
the country those whose allegiance to a foreign 
despot and prince required them to uphold his in- 
terests against ours ; whether there was not a for- 
eign conspiracy against our Eepublic, and whether 
plans for its execution had not been formed and 
put in operation. ' ^ ^ Another memorial complained 
of the ease with which foreigners of doubtful mor- 
als and hostile political principles acquired the 
right to vote and pointed to this as a source of real 
danger to the country. The petitioners saw with 
great concern the influx of Roman Catholics. To 
such persons, as men, they had no dislike. To 
their religion, as a religion, they had no objection. 
But against their political opinions, interwoven 
with their religious belief, they asked legislation. 
They inquired whether their union of church and 
state, their allegiance to the Pope, did not require 
legislation.^ 

The strength of the Native American movement 
had become such by 1844 as to cause the other 
leading political parties considerable anxiety and 
not a little concern. Lnmigration was a prominent 
issue in the election of that year which made 
James K. Polk President of the United States 
over Henry Clay. 

* Executive Document No. 70, Twenty-fifth Congress, Second 
Session, VoL 2. 

"McMaster: History of the People of the United States, VoL 7, 
p. 370. 
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The Native American Association since its or- 
ganization in Washington had spread by the for- 
mation of like associations elsewhere. It now 
demanded an amendment to, or repeal of, the nat- 
uralization law and a restriction on immigration. 
Voting and holding office by foreigners were de- 
scribed as twin evils sapping the patriotism of 
the people. Immigrants were characterized as 
Europe ^s "paupers, criminals, convicts, outpour- 
ings of the almshouses and her jails. Many who 
came of their own choice were disgruntled mal- 
contents at home. Greedy of power, ignorant of 
our customs, caring nothing for our laws, heedless 
of all civil restraint, they became the spreaders 
of anarchy, radicalism, and rebellion among our 
free and happy people.'' * 

In the Pierce-Scott Presidential campaign of 
1852 Scott was accused of **nativism,'' and this 
was a factor in his defeat. Rhodes, the historian, 
states that * * the large Irish and German immigra- 
tion of the past few years have given the foreign 
vote an importance never before attached to it, 
and this is the first Presidential campaign in 
which we light upon those now familiar efforts to 
cajole the German and Irish citizens.''^ 

The foreign vote in elections has ever since been 
an element of considerable importance, and hardly 
a campaign has passed without the public being 
greatly agitated because of the conspicuous 

^McMaster: History of the People of the United States, VqI. 7, 
p. 369. 
'Bhodes: History of the United States. 
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presence at the polls of unnaturalized foreigners. 
That the foreign vote has at times virtually de- 
cided the great questions of American policy there 
can be no question. This is of unusual significance 
in view of the fact that for nearly twenty years 
of our history political controversies centered 
around our system of naturalization laws. 

In 1854 the opposition to immigration as mani- 
fested in the Native American movement came to 
be known under the nick-name of the **Kjiow- 
Nothing Party. ^' Its real official title was the 
American Party. Americans, and Americans 
only, should rule America, came to be its funda- 
mental doctrine. The cry of ** Native American- 
ism ^ ^ now began to be Washington ^s famous order, 
**Put None but Americans on Guard Tonight. *' 
*^The immediate and practical aim in view,^^ says 
Ehodes, '* was that foreigners and Catholics should 
be excluded from all national, state, county, and 
municipal offices; that strenuous efforts should 
be made to change the naturalization laws so that 
the immigrant could not become a citizen until 
after a residence of twenty-one years in this coun- 
try. No one can deny that ignorant foreign suf- 
frage had grown to be an evil of immense propor- 
tion.^' ^ 

But all this agitation and opposition proved fu- 
tile in the direction of restricting the volume of 
immigration. The great, almost limitless West 
was still to be settled. This was the fundamental 
fact underlying virtually every legislative and ex- 

^Ehodes: History of the United States, VoL 2, p. 512. 
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ecntive act of the national and state governments 
in regard to immigration and in consequence these 
acts were in the direction of its encouragement. 
The Homestead Act signed by President Lincoln, 
and like legislation concerning the disposition of 
the national domain were alike all favorable to 
attracting the immigrant. One indication of the 
recognition by Congress of the importance to the 
country of promoting immigration is the act of 
July 4, 1864, by which a Bureau of Immigration 
was created in the Department of State. One of 
the provisions of this act went so far as to en- 
able the immigrant to pledge his labor as a means 
of obtaining an advance with which to pay the ex- 
penses of his passage. This law was repealed in 
1868. Various states also encouraged immigra- 
tion by the creation of bureaus for its promo- 
tion, and a search of the legislative records dis- 
closes virtually no restrictive or regulative legis- 
lation. 

Besides the necessity felt by the people for set- 
tling the great western territory as a factor in 
determining the attitude of the Government to- 
wards virtually unregulated immigration, it must 
not be forgotten that at the time opposition to im- 
migration was becoming strongest there was an 
even more important subject engrossing the atten- 
tion of the people and one which loomed much 
more threateningly on the political horizon, a sub- 
ject of internal diiSference that was dividing the 
American people much more fundamentally, a sub- 
ject that was to plunge them into bloody, fratri- 
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cidal strife. In the throes of it the evils of immi- 
gration were lost sight of. 

During aU this period of poUtical agitation prior 
to the Civil War opposition to immigration was 
not sufficiently strong to place any restrictive leg- 
islation on the statute books. While the passage 
of the Alien and Sedition laws had settled as early 
as 1798 the question as to the power of Congress 
under the Constitution to keep out or prohibit the 
importation of aliens, immigration was left almost 
entirely by the Federal Government in the hands 
of the separate states. 

Early legislation in New York relating to the 
subject was confined to quarantine regulations, to 
the poor laws, and to municipal ordinances. In 
1847 a law was passed requiring all vessels arriv- 
ing at the port of New York to report to the Com- 
missioners of Emigration the number, last legal 
residence, age, occupation, and physical and men- 
tal condition of alien passengers. A bond of three 
hundred dollars was required for each passenger, 
but this bond could be commuted by the payment 
of $1.50. The law also required a non-commutable 
bond of five hundred dollars for every lunatic, 
idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, or infirm passenger likely 
to become a pubUc charge. Later special provi- 
sion for bonding was extended to persons above 
the age of sixty years, to women without hus- 
bands but with a child or children, and to all per- 
sons unable to take care of themselves without 
becoming a public charge. With the fund thus es- 
tablished the commissioners were required to in- 
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demnify the local authorities for any charge in- 
curred for the maintenaiice and support of immi- 
grants ; the fund could also be used to aid in re- 
moving immigrants to any part of New Tort or 
other states or from the state^^or to assist them 
in procuring employment and Ihus preventing 
them from becoming a public charge. By this and 
later legislation the immigrants received the bene- 
fit of the Marine Hospital, immigrant boarding 
houses and immigrant runners were Ucensed and 
regulated, and provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of advisors for immigrants. The voca- 
tion of booking immigrant passengers was also 
licensed and regulated, the lighters for landing 
them were licensed and special legislation was 
made for their benefit as to railroad rates and 
tickets. 

Other states, notably Massachusetts, California, 
and Louisiana, had also begun to legislate on the 
subject of immigration. These laws became in- 
volved in controversies and the questions in dis- 
pute finally reached the United States Supreme 
Court. In 1875 that tribunal, in the case of Hen- 
derson vs. Mayor of New York,* declared uncon- 
stitutional that legislation of New York State un- 
der which the Commissioners of Emigration lev- 
ied a tax with which to obtain the revenue that 
enabled them to grant relief and protection to 
aliens. In 1881 the state endeavored to substitute 
a head tax of one dollar for the old commutation 
money, but this also was declare d unconstitutional 

> 92 United States Statutes, 259. " 
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by the United States Supreme Court^ Until 1882 
the state made an annual appropriation to defray 
the expenses of the commissioners. 

The opinion of the United States Supr^ne Court 
was to the effect that the subject of immigration 
'^had been confided to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion; that Congress can more appropriately and 
with more acceptance exerdse it than any other 
body known to our laws, state or national ; that by 
providing a system of laws in these matters ap- 
plicable to all ports and to all vessels a serious 
question which has long been a matter of contest 
and complaint may be effectively and satisfac- 
torily settled/* 

From the very moment when this decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down the Federal 
Government embarked upon a national policy of 
regulating immigration. 

^ In People vb. Gompagnie General Trans- Atlantiqae: 107 United 
States StatttteBy 59. 



CHAPTER XXI 

; 

REGULATING THE IMMIGRATION TIDE 

IiffMiGRATiON to the United States down to 1875 
virtually all came in freely without let or hin- 
drance. We have seen, however, that there ex- 
isted in the country a strong public opinion in 
favor of some kind of restriction but it was not 
strong enough to secure from Congress the enact; 
ment into law of measures that would bring this 
about. In that year, however, the first attempt 
was made on the part of the national government 
to undertake the regulation of immigration. The 
act of March 3, 1875, prohibited the immigration 
of alien convicts and of women brought in for 
purposes of prostitution. Seven years later, un- 
der date of May 6, 1882, Congress passed, and the 
President approved, an act **to regulate immi- 
gration,** by which was suspended for ten years 
the coming to our shores of Chinese laborers. 

To the Chinese had been accorded by the Bur- 
lingame treaty of 1868 the right of voluntary im- 
migration to the United States with the privileges 
allowed to the most favored nation, a concession 
essential to the free admission of Americans to 
China. Soon, so many Chinese were pouring into 
California that this policy was challenged by the 
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labor element in that state and its politicians were 
obliged to advocate the exclusion of the Oriental. 
By the late seventies the presence in California of 
the Chinese and their successful competition with 
native workers at a time when serious business 
and industrial depression was prevalent had 
forced many men out of work, who saw the Chi- 
nese gainfully occupied while they had nothing to 
do by which to gain their livelihood. The psy- 
chology of the worker led him to jump to the con- 
clusion that the cause of this intolerable condition 
was the immigration of the Chinese. This point 
was emphasized in the political agitation that fol- 
lowed and which has come to be known historically 
as **Keameyism** or the **Sandlot Party.** 

This working population, it should be remem- 
bered, was a miscellaneous crowd of wealth seek- 
ers drawn not only from all parts of the United 
States but also from different quarters of the 
globe, with no strong middle class supplying a 
social balance between them and those who had 
become wealthy through speculative measures and 
the successful exercise of the gambling instinct. 
These unemployed formed a mobile and imstable 
society, with no fixed manners, customs, or ideals. 
They were easily governed by the passing beliefs 
of the moment, largely by the psychology of the 
adventurer. The hard times seriously affected 
this population ; they fanned into a blaze the pop- 
ular hatred toward the Chinese; they led to the 
organization of a workingmen's party headed by 
Denis Kearney, an Irishman. He closed every 
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one of his speeches with the words ** whatever 
happens, the Chinese must go/^ This became 
one of the dominant issues in state politics. Rep- 
resentation which this labor movement secured in 
the constitutional convention of 1879 caused pro- 
visions against Chinese immigration to be in- 
serted in that instrument. 

These extremely severe provisions directed 
against the Chinese made it incumbent upon the 
legislature to * * prescribe all necessary regulations 
for the protection of the state and the coimties, 
cities, and towns thereof, from the burdens and 
evils arising from the presence of aHens who are 
or may become vagrants, paupers, mendicants, 
criminals or invalids afflicted with contagious or 
infectious diseases, and from aliens otherwise 
dangerous or detrimental to the well-being or 
peace of the state, and to impose conditions upon 
such persons which may reside in the state, and 
provide the means and mode of their removal from 
the state, upon failure and refusal to comply 
with such conditions.*'^ 

No corporation was permitted to employ in any 
capacity any Chinese or MongoUau, nor were any 
Chinese to be employed on any state, county, mu- 
nicipal, or other public worl^ except in punish- 
ment for crime. The presence of foreigners in- 
eligible to become citizens of the United States 
was declared to be dangerous to the well-being of 
the state, and **the Legislature shall discourage 
their immigration by all the means within its 

* Article XlZ 
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power/* Claiming Asiatic coolieism to be ^a 
form of hmnan slavery,** it was forever pro- 
hibited in that state, and all contracts for coolie 
labor were declared void, companies or corpora- 
tions importing such labor being subjected to such 
penalties as the Legislature might prescribe. 
The constitution further provided that **the Leg- 
islature shall delegate all necessary power to the 
incorporated cities and towns of this state for the 
removal of Chinese without the limits of such 
cities and towns, or for their location within pre- 
scribed portions of those limits, and it shall also 
provide the necessary legislation to prohibit the 
introduction into this state of Chinese after the 
adoption of the constitution.** 

The feeling in California against Chinese im- 
migration was not only a dominant factor in state 
politics but it was also strong enough to induce 
the national government to ratify treaties and 
the Federal Congress to pass acts which forbade 
this immigration. By 1880 the Federal Govern- 
ment had negotiated a new treaty with China in 
which was stipulated the right of the United 
States to regulate, limit, or suspend, but not to 
prohibit the immigration of Chinese laborers. 
Pressure was next brought to bear sufficient to 
secure the passage by Congress of the restriction 
law of 1882 prohibiting for a period of ten years 
the admission of Chinese laborers, skilled and un- 
skilled, and those engaged in mining. 

Ever since the passage of this act the national 
government has been building a policy of regula- 
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tion based upon selection and resulting in restric- 
tion and exclusion. That this is true is indicated 
by a mere enumeration of the titles to the acts 
passed by Congress in regard to the subject. 

Following the act of May 6, 1882, came that of 
August 3 of the same year, which prohibited the 
immigration of **any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any 
person unable to take care of himself or herself 
without becoming a public charge. ' ^ In 1885 was 
prohibited **the importation and immigration of 
foreigners aud aliens under contract or agree- 
ment to perform labor in the United States, * ^ pop- 
ularly known as the ** Alien Contract Labor Law.^' 
The act of 1891 amending ^Hhe various acts rela- 
tive to immigration and the importation of aliens 
under contract or agreement to perform labor,** 
known as the ** Geary Act,** among other things 
extended for another ten years the policy of Chi- 
nese exclusion and required the Chinese already in 
the country to register and to submit to the Bertil- 
lon system as a means of identification. The act 
of February 15, 1893, granted additional quaran- 
tine powers and imposed additional duties upon 
the Public Health Service. * * To facilitate the en- 
forcement of the immigration and contract-labor 
-laws** was the title of the act of March 3, 1893. 
In 1902 the act **to prohibit the coming into and 
to regulate the residence within the United 
States** of Chinese and persons of Chinese de- 
scent made permanent the two previous ten-year 
suspensions of the immigration of Chinese labor- 
ers. The act of 1907 was entitled **to regulate 
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the immigration of aliens into the United States. ' ' 
These separate enactments by the national legis- 
latore at diflferent times^ extending over a period 
of more than forty years, had gradually increased 
the selective measures until by 1907 there were 
as many as sixteen classes of aliens who were be- 
ing denied admittance to the United States. To 
these the law of 1907 added other classes, includ- 
ing imbedles, feeble-minded, epileptics, those af- 
flicted with non-contagious tuberculosis, profes- 
sional beggars, aliens defective mentally or 
physically to the extent of probably affecting their 
ability to earn a living, assisted aliens, children 
under sixteen years of age unaccompanied by 
parent, and aliens supported by the proceeds of 
prostitution. 

It should be plain that while we have continued 
since 1875 to admit aliens from all countries ex- 
cept China we have at the same time reversed the 
earlier policy of unregulated and indiscriminate 
immigration and now insist upon the principle of 
selection, at least to the extent that immigrants 
shall be sound of body, sound of mind, and sound 
in morals. In other words, we hate enunciated 
as our national policy the right to the exercise of 
selection on our part as to which ones of all those 
coming here we shall admit. We have carried this 
principle so far in the case of the Chinese as to 
exclude them almost entirely. 

Nor is this all. Public antagonism to Japanese 
immigration, particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
has resulted in negotiations between the Japanese 
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and the United States Governments by which 
Japanese immigration has virtually been stopped. 
Under our laws foreign-bom Chinese and Japa- 
nese have been made ineligible to citizenship. 

Even more than this is true. So much faster 
than the machinery of govermnent has public 
opinion moved in this direction that on three sep- 
arate occasions in recent years Congress has come 
quite near adopting, by as large a vote as two- 
thirds of the members of each branch, a much 
pore far-reaching restrictive measure than any 
jao far recorded. This has come to be known as 
the ** literacy'' or "educational test,'' also called 
by some the ** illiteracy test." It requires the 
alien entering the country to be able to read, or 
read and write, in some language or dialect. 

It was to prevent the adoption by Congress of 
such a test that the ** liberal" immigrationists had 
recourse in 1907 to the device of a commission to 
investigate immigration as it was affectiug Amer- 
ican social, industrial, and economic conditions. 
This commission, consistiug of three Senators, 
three Representatives, and three publicists, was 
appointed in that year by President Roosevelt. 
It made its report to Congress on December 5, 
1910. 

In its report the commission suggested a num- 
ber of methods for further restricting immigra- 
tion. Among these were : 

(1) Hie ezclusion of those unable to read or write in some 
language. (2) The reduction of the number of each race 
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amving eaeh year to a eertain pereentage of the average 
of that raee arriving during a given period of yean. (3) The 
ezeloriim of unskilled laborers nnaeoompanied by wives or 
families. (4) The limitati<ni of the number of immigrants 
arriving annually at any port (5) Material increase in the 
amount of money required to be in the possession of the 
immigrant at the port of arrival. (6) Material increase of 
the head tax. (7) The levying of the head tax so as to make 
a mailed diserinunation in favor of men with families. 



'^All these methods would be effective in one 
way or another in securing restriction in greater 
or less degree/* says the report A majority of 
the commission — all but one member — ^favored the 
reading and writing test as the most feasible sin- 
gle method of restricting undesirable immigrar 
tion. 

Such a test had been before Congress as early 
as 1896, when both the Senate and House passed 
upon it favorably. The bill, however, was vetoed 
by President Cleveland. The House passed the 
bill over the President's veto, but in the Senate 
it failed by a few votes. Li 1898 the Senate 
again passed a bill providing for the literacy test, 
but it was crowded out of consideration by the 
House because of the Spanish- American War. In 
1902 the House, and in 1906 the Senate, passed 
a similar bill In 1913 the Senate and House 
both passed a bill containing the literacy test 
as recommended by the Immigration Commis- 
sion. This bill was vetoed by President Taft. 
It was passed by the Senate over the President's 
veto, but failed of a two-thirds majority in the 
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House by only five votes. In 1914-15 both the 
House and Senate again passed the immigration 
bill with the literacy-test provision. This bill 
President Wilson vetoed. It failed of passage 
over the veto in the House by only four votes less 
than the required two-thirds. 

These activities of Congress simply reflect a 
powerful pubUo opinion in favor of the further 
restriction of immigration. This opinion has be- 
come so strong that both national poUtical parties 
have had to take cognizance of it in their plat- 
forms. That of the Republican Party in 1896 in 
direct and specific terms, without equivocation or 
evasion, indorsed the literacy test as follows: 
**For the protection of the quality of our Ameri- 
can citizenship and of the wages of our working- 
men against the fatal competition of low-priced 
labor we demand that the immigration laws be 
thoroughly enforced and so extended as to ex- 
clude from entrance to the United States those 
who can neither read nor write. * ' The Democratic 
Party platform of that year indorsed the principle 
of restriction. It declared: **We hold that the 
most eflScient way of protecting American labor 
is to prevent the importation of foreign pauper 
labor to compete with it in the home market.** 

Mr. McKinley was elected President in that 
year, and in his Inaugural Address he declared 
himself in favor of the application of an educa- 
tional test. His successor, Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
first message to Congress in December, 1901, deal- 
ing with the specific proposition of a literacy 
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test, said: '^The second object of a proper inmii- 
gration law ought to be to secure by a caref ul, and 
not merely perfunctory, educational test some in- 
telligent capacity to appreciate American institu- 
tions and act sanely as American dtizens. ' ' Mr. 
Boosevelt reiterated his recommendation in his 
message to Congress in December, 1902. 

The platform upon which President Taf t was a 
candidate for reelection in 1912 carried this plank : 
**We pledge the Republican Party to the enact- 
ment of appropriate laws to give relief from the 
constantly growing evil of induced or undesirable 
immigration which is inimical to the progress and 
welfare of the people of the United States.** 

Ba<^ of these party platforms stands the public 
opinion responsible for their utterances. This 
is represented primarily in the belief of members 
of organized labor, of farmers* associations, of 
patriotic societies, of the Immigration Restriction 
League, and of influential individuals. 

Organized labor in this country has for years 
been in favor of the restriction of immigration. 
One of the numerous resolutions passed on this 
subject by the American Federation of Labor is 
to the effect that **the illiteracy test is the most 
practical means for restricting the present stimu- 
lated influx of dieap labor, whose competition is 
so ruinous to the workers already here, whether 
native or foreign.** This resolution was adopted 
by the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Federation in 1909. In addition to demanding 
the enactment into law of the literacy test, this 
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convention also endorsed the money test, an in- 
crease in the head tax, and the abolition of the dis- 
tribntion bureau in the Bureau of Immigration of 
the United States Government. The convention 
also favored ^* heavily fining the foreign steam- 
ships for bringing debarrable aliens where rea- 
sons for debarment could have been ascertained 
at time of sale of ticket. ^ * 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen also favor **the enactment of 
the literacy test, an increased head tax, a money 
requirement, and such other measures as will ma- 
terially lessen the present enormous artificially 
stimulated immigration of cheap labor. ^' The 
Knights of Labor, the United Mine Workers of* 
America, in fact, virtually every important labor 
union in the country is in favor of immigration 
restriction. 

The farmers of the country, as organized in the 
Farmers^ National Congress, the Farmers' Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union, the National 
Grange, and like associations have frequently ex- 
pressed their views to Congress as favoring the 
further restriction of immigration. For illustra- 
tion, the Farmers' Educational and Cooperative 
Union, representing more than three million mem- 
bers and about thirty states, and claiming to be 
the largest body of organized farmers in the 
world, **is unalterably opposed to the present for- 
eign influx from southeastern Europe and west- 
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em Asia and to its proposed diBtribution and di- 
version to the South and West/' In local, state, 
and national conventions its members have re- 
solved in favor of the enactment and vigorous en- 
forcement of rigidly restrictive immigration laws. 
They favor an increased head tax, a money test, 
the illiteracy test, and other effective measures, 
and have instructed their national legislative com- 
mittee to do all it possibly can to secure legisla- 
tion along these lines. 

As to the patriotic societies favoring the restric- 
tion of immigration, the most vigorous and active 
before Congress has been the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics. The policy of this 
organization is expressed in the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the New York State Council in its annual 
convention in 1909. These endorsed the efforts of 
ex-Conunissioner Williams at Ellis Island in prop- 
erly enforcing the law, requested the abolition of 
the division of information and distribution of the 
Federal Government, and denounced the majority 
report of the New York State Immigration Com- 
mission. They urged upon Congress **the imme- 
diate enactment of legislation increasing the 
steamship head tax; requiring the possession of 
visible means of support; providing for the de- 
portation of alien paupers, insane, and criminals ; 
excluding alien adults unable to read or write in 
some European language or dialect, as is required 
in South Africa, Australia, and other civilized 
countries; fining the steamships for bringing to 
this country excludable aliens where the ground 
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for exclusion could have been ascertained by a 
medical examiner or other competent investiga- 
tion at the time of embarkation, and such other re- 
strictive measures as would tend to prevent the 
United States from continuing to be the only coun- 
try with a considerable net foreign immigration, 
and in truth the world ^s dumping ground/* 

Seventeen states, including Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, have memorialized Congress at vari- 
ous times to enact a literacy test and other needed 
restrictive legislation. 

Eesolutions and memorials innumerable from 
agricultural, oonamercial, labor, educational, char- 
itable, patriotic, and like organizations favoring 
immigration restriction have been presented to 
Congress the past several decades. Senator Sim- 
mons of North Carolina in discussing the question 
in the Senate said that he did not think there has 
ever been presented to the Congress a more for- 
midable array of petitions in favor pt any specific 
legislative proposition than those which have 
come to Congress in support of the literacy test. 

"At the time the Senate passed this amend- 
ment in 1906,*' he says, "I remember distinctly 
there was then on file in the archives of Congress 
between forty-five and fifty thousand petitions in 
favor of this particular legislation. I am told 
that that number of petitions has almost doubled 
by this time. The Congressional Record shows 
that over fifteen hundred came in one year ago 
last February, when the House committee re- 
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ported an illiteracy-test bilL There must be in the 
files and in the archives of Congress at this time 
between seventy-five thousand and eighty thou- 
sand petitions in favor of this proposition. ' ' ^ 

Naturally there has developed also a strong 
public opinion opposed to a national policy look- 
ing to a further restriction of immigration. These 
'^liberaP^ immigrationists include foreign bom 
already in the United States, organized in in- 
numerable societies and associations, such as the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, the Federation of Ital- 
ian Societies, the Slovak Guards, the National 
Polish Alliance, the United Polish Societies, the 
Polish-American Catholic Union, the Polish- 
American Citizens' League, the Independent Or- 
der of B'rith Abraham, the Hebrew Sheltering 
Immigrant Aid Society, the American Jewish 
Committee, the German-American Alliance, the 
Tammany Society, the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, and so on inter- 
minably. These are supported in their attitude 
by the steamship companies, manufacturers and 
other large employers of labor, ticket agents, im- 
migrant bankers, employment agencies, officials of 
the Roman and Greek Catholic Churches in Amer- 
ica, members of the Socialist Party, philanthropic 
and charitable and immigrant aid societies and so- 
cial settlements, the Liberal Immigration League, 
and so on. 

^ Congreasiondl Beoard, March 18, 1912, p. 2. 
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The literacy test in the bill vetoed by President 
Cleveland provided that the immigrant should be 
able both to read and write. In the bills vetoed by 
Presidents Taft and Wilson **all aliens over six- 
teen years of age, physically capable of reading, 
who cannot read the English language, or some 
other language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Yiddish, ^ * were to be excluded. For the purpose of 
ascertaining the qualification of the immigrant, 
the bills vetoed by Presidents Taft and Wilson 
provided that slips of paper of uniform size be 
furnished the immigrant, each slip containing not 
less than thirty or more than fifty words in ordi- 
nary use and printed in plainly legible type in 
the various languages and dialects of immigrants. 
Each alien could designate the particular lan- 
guage or dialect in which he desired to be exam- 
ined and was then to be required to read the words 
printed on the slip. 

Any alien arriving or already admitted or any 
citizen of the United States would be allowed to 
bring in * * his father or grandfather over fifty-five 
years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
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if otherwise admissible, whether such relatives 
could read or not. * ^ 

Exemption from the operation of this literacy- 
test also applied to all aliens seeking admission 
solely for the purpose of escaping religious per- 
secution ; those convicted of an oflfense purely po- 
litical and not including moral turpitude ; those in 
transit through the United States who later shall 
go in transit from one part of the country to an- 
other through foreign contiguous territory ; those 
who were skilled laborers, otherwise admissible, if 
there was no like kind unemployed in the country 
and excluding professional actors, artists, lectur- 
ers, singers, ministers of religion, professors, 
members t)f any recognized learned profession, 
and persons employed strictly as personal or do- 
mestic servants, and so on. 

Provision was also made for the exclusion of 
escaped seamen and stowaways, and for all per- 
sons ineligible for naturalization unless other- 
wise provided for by treaties, conventions, or 
passport arrangements. The vetoed bill strength- 
ened the existing law excluding criminals, the in- 
sane, and those suflfering from tuberculosis, and 
extended the statutory provision against the im- 
portation of contract laborers. It also increased 
from four to five dollars the head tax on immi- 
grants entering the country, and made provision 
for the better care of immigrants in the steerage 
of steamships. 

This bill was based upon the report of the Im- 
migration Commission appointed by President 
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Roosevelt, which spent nearly four years and 
about eight hundred thousand dollars in a thor- 
ough investigation of the subject. Its report is 
published in some forty volumes. The commis- 
sion was unanimous in reporting upon the neces- 
sity of restriction ''as demanded by economic, 
moral, and social considerations,- and all of its 
nine members, but one, recommended the imposi- 
tion of the reading and writing test ''as the most 
feasible single method of restricting undesirable 
immigration.- This recommendation was based 
upon the belief that it would exclude from one- 
third to one-half of those particular classes which 
supply the larger volume of our recent immigra- 
tion. The bill also represented the best judgment 
of the commissioners of immigration at the vari- 
ous ports of entry, of the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, and of that department of the 
national government having in charge the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws of the United 
States. 

Of all the speeches in the House and Senate in 
the debates upon the literacy test, that of Hon. 
Elihu Root, Senator from New York State and 
formerly Secretary of State and of War, stands 
out as among the ablest.^ It is one of the most 
clear-cut and incisive in the directness with which 
it goes to the fundamentals of immigration re- 
striction. The entire speech cannot be quoted, 
but extracts present his point of view. 

Mr. Root stated as his belief that : 

^Delivered from the floor of the Senate, April 18, 1912. 
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The time has come when it will be for the b^iefit of the 
people of the United States, including all the millions of im- 
migrants who have come into this country in recent years^ 
to put into our immigration law a clause which will require 
the immigrants who are admitted here to pass the test of 
ability to read and write. The question is not whether this 
test will still leave it possible for some people to come in 
who ought to come in, or whether it will keep out certain 
people whom it would be well to keep out, but whether such 
a test will be b^ieficial to the people of the United States. 

It seems dear to me that it will be beneficial as a whole. 
I think there is a general and well founded feeling that we 
have been taking in immigrants from the Old World in 
recent years rather more rapidly than we have been assimilat- 
ing them. They have be^i coming in rather more rapidly 
than they have been acquiring American habits of thought and 
the American spirit of govemm^it. 

The specific reason why I think this educational qualifica- 
tion willy as a whole, be a great advantage is that it will 
especially affect a very large immigration from southeastern 
Europe, which has in recent years furnished this unassimilated 
element, this element which it is difficult for us to assimilate, 
and which when it gets here is cut off from the general 
sentiment and opinion of the country. 

It is manifest that the imposition of the literacy test will 
bar practically one-half of this class of inmiigration. It 
will bar that part wMcIl by and large is the least intelligent, 
the least capable of being manufactured into good American 
citizens, and the most dangerous as a new and unassimilated 
element in our body politic. That consideration, it seems to 
me, should be controlling in favor of the inclusion of this 
literacy test. 

In determining whether it is desirable for ns 
to impose this test, Senator Eoot stated that an 
important consideration is the fact that **the com- 
ing of great numbers of these people who are 
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wholly illiterate and who have to take, of course, 
the lowest rate of wages, whose minds are not 
open to the ordinary opportunities for bettering 
their condition, does tend to break down the Amer- 
ican standard of wages, and to compel American 
workmen, whether they be bom here or be a part 
of the nine million who have come in since the 
War with Spain, to compete with a standard of 
wages and a standard of living that they ought 
not to be required to compete with. He expressed 
his opinion as follows: 

Now, that is the reason why within a comparatively recent 
time, the workingmen of the comitry who formerly were 
moVed by sympathy with the friends they had left behind 
them on the other side of the ocean have come to feel that 
it is essential that something be done, so that this bringing 
in and planting on our soil of the pauper labor of Europe 
may be checked, and why they are asking for this legislation. 

I do not see how any one upon either side of this Chamber 
can square his conduct with his profession of a desire to pro- 
mote the welfare, to improve the conditions, to contribute to 
the hapipiness of men who work with their hands in this 
country and refuse to check this influx of ignorant labor 
to compete with our workingmen and reduce them to a standard 
of living below that which they have at present. 

I do not blame a business man who has work of constnu»- 
tion, or mining, or manufacturing on hand for trying to get 
ample labor, and to get it at as low wages as he can con- 
sistently with common humanity and fairness. I do not mean 
to say that a man who has a coal mine should not be re- 
garded as at liberty to employ labor and to desire that there 
should be plentiful labor for him to employ. But I do say 
tha(i} the interests of owners of mines and manufactories and 
coAtracting organizations should jrield to the interests of the 
people as a whole, and the interests of the people as a whole 
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must prevent the further dilation of our labor by this muddy 
stream. 

The racial groups making up our immigration 
to which Mr. Boot refers as being most largely af- 
fected by the application of the literacy test are 
characterized as follows by Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
when he was professor in Princeton University: 

The census of 1890 showed the population of the counlay 
increased to 62,622,250, an addition of 12,466,467 within the 
decade. Immigrants poured steadily in as before, but with 
an alteration of stock which students of affairs marked with 
uneasiness. Throughout the century m^i of the sturdy stocks 
of the north of Europe had made up the main strain of foreign 
blood which was every year added to the vital working force 
of this country or else men of the Latin-Gkdlic stocks of 
France and northern Italy, but now there came multitudes of 
men of the lower class from the south of Italy and men of the 
meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland — ^men out of the 
ranks where there was neither skill nor energy nor any 
initiative of quick intelligence — ^and they came in numbers 
which increased from year to year, as if the countries of the 
south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the more 
sordid and hapless elements of their population^ the men 
whose standards of life and of work were such as American 
workmen had never dreamed of hitherto. 

The people of the Pacific coast had clamored these many 
years against the admission of immigrants out of China, and 
in May, 1892, got at least what they wanted — a Federal 
statute which practically excluded from the United States all 
Chinese who had not already acquired the right of residence; 
and yet the Chinese were more to be desired, as workmen 
if not as citizens, than most of the coarse crew that came 
crowding in every year at the eastern ports.^ 

It is these men ** whose standards of life and 

* Wilson: History of the American People, Vol. 5, p. 212. 
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work" are **such as American workmen" have 
never ** dreamed of" that would be most largely 
affected by the application of the literacy test. 
More than thirty-five per cent, of the aliens of this 
newer immigration, coming largely from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, are xmable to read 
or write. The proportion varies between twenty 
and sixty-eight per cent, for the different coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. As to the arrivals 
from the older immigrant countries, such as Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, they would be only slightly 
affected by the literacy test, not more than three 
per cent, of those now coming from these coun- 
tries being illiterate. 

Some indication of the extent of illiteracy 
among the different immigrant groups can be had 
from an examination of the immigration for 1914. 
The same test for determining illiteracy was not 
then applied at the ports of entry as was provided 
for in the proposed bill, the arriving alien merely 
being asked whether he could read and write and 
his reply was accepted as representing the facts 
without any further test. On this basis it is 
found that illiteracy among the total number of 
arrivals of each race ranged all the way from 
sixty-four per cent, for the Turkish to less than 
one per cent, for the English, the Scotch, the 
Welsh, the Scandinavian, and the Finnish. The 
Bohemian and Moravian, the German, and the 
Irish each had less than five per cent, illiterate. 
Races other than the Turkish, whose immigration 
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in 1914 was more than one-third illiterate, in- 
clude the DahnatianSy Bosnians, and Herzegovin- 
ians; Bussians, Buthenians, Italians,^ Lithua- 
nianSy and Bomnanians. 

It is not primarily because of the ** alteration 
of stodc" in our immigration that the literacy test 
is advocated. It is not because of the coming of 
"men of the lower class'' and of **men of the 
meaner sort''; not because of the arrival of the 
"more sordid and hapless"; not even because of 
the coming of "the coarse crew" and of men with 
"neither skill nor energy nor any initiative of 
quick intelligence" — ^it is not because of these that 
immigration restriction in this form is deemed 
advisable. But this test is advocated because of 
the "multitudes of men," and of the "numbers 
which increased from year to year" of "men 
whose standards of life and of work were such as 
American workmen had never dreamed of hither- 
to," that "poured steadily in" and "came crowd- 
ing in every year." 

President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor has presented this view quite 
clearly. He says: 

The American-bom wage earners and the foreign wage 
earners who have been here long enough to aspire to Ameri- 
can standards are subject to the ruinous competition of an 
unending stream of men freshly arriving from foreign lands 
who are accustomed to so low a grade of living that they 
can underbid the wage earners established in this country and 

* Distinguishing the immigration from northern and southern 
Italy, illiteracy is considerably less in the case of the former* 
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still save money. Whole communities, in fact whole regions, 
have witnessed a rapid deterioration in the mode of living 
of their, working classes consequent on the incoming of the 
swarms of lifelong poverty-stricken aliens. Entire industries 
have seen the percentage of newly arrived laborers rising, 
until in certain regions few American men can at present be 
found among the unskilled. 

On behalf of American labor it is to be said that the action 
of the trade unions in this country on this most delicate inter- 
national question involves a step that touches the heart of 
every man contemplating it. That step, the advocacy of ex- 
elusion, is not prompted by any assumption of superior virtue 
over our foreign brothers. We disavow for American organ- 
ized labor the holding of any vulgar or unworthy prejudices 
against the foreigner. We recognize the noble possibilities in 
the poorest of the children of the earth who come to us from 
European lands. We know that their civilization is sufficiently 
near our own to bring their desc^dants in one generation 
up to the general level of the best American citizenship. It 
is not on account of their assumed inferiority, or through any 
pusillanimous contempt for their abject poverty, that, most 
reluctantly, the lines have been drawn by America's working- 
men against the indiscriminate admission of aliens to this 
country. It is simply a case of the self-preservation of the 
American working classes.^ 

The literacy test is directed primarily against 
the volume or quantity of immigration. * * The sit- 
uation in the United States produced by immigra- 
tion heretofore comparatively unrestricted, * ' says 
the 1912 annual report of the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration, * * demands that some method 
be adopted by which the influx of foreigners so 
unduly large as to be unhealthful may be so ex- 
tensively reduced in actual numbers as mate- 

^The American Federationist, January, 1911. 
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rially to affect the existing purely economic phase 
of the proposition. It seems to have been shown 
quite clearly that this result would be accom- 
plished by the illiteracy test. Of course, it is true 
that this is not the ideal method of sifting immi- 
grants so as to exclude none except altogether 
undesirable and admit none except altogether de- 
sirable aliens; that must be accomplished, if at 
all, by such tests as can be devised to apply to 
their moral, mental, and physical qualifications. 
But undoubtedly the illiteracy test would accom- 
plish the immediately important purpose of mate- 
rially reducing the volume of a generally unde- 
sirable character. ^^ 



CEAPTEE XXni 

THE THREE VETOES 

Three times in our history the exercise of the 
Presidential veto has prevented the enactment by 
Congress of legislation that would restrict immi- 
gration by the application of the literacy test. 
These vetoes were by Presidents Cleveland in 
1897, Taft in 1913, and WUson in 1915. On each 
occasion a large majority of the members in.the 
Senate as well as in the House voted in favor of 
the literacy test, but each time this majority 
lacked only a few votes of the two-thirds neces- 
sary to pass the measure over ttie veto, and in 
consequence it failed to become a law. 

President Cleveland's veto message of March 
2, 1897, is as follows : 

I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, 
entitled ''An act to amend the immigration laws of the United 
States." 

By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend sec- 
tion 1 of the act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration 
by adding to the classes of aliens thereby excluded from ad- 
mission to the United States the following : ''All persons phys- 
ically capable and over sixteen years of age who can not 
read and write the English language or some other lan- 



guage. . . .'' 
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A radical departure from our national policy relating to 
immigrants is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed 
all who came to us from other lands except those whose moral 
or physical condition or history threatened danger to onr 
national welfare and safety. Relying upon the zealous watch- 
fulness of our people to prevent injury to our political and 
social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from foreign 
countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development 
of our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings 
of American citizenship. 

A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimila- 
tion and thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted 
citizens, attests the success of this generous and free-handed 
policy which, while guarding the people's interests, exacts from 
our immigrants only physical and moral soundness and a 
willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the grand results of this poli<7 can not 
fail to rouse a sentiment in its def ensey for however it might 
have been r^arded as an .original proposition and viewed 
as an experiment, its accomplishments are such that if it is 
to be uprooted at this late day its disadvantages should be 
plainly apparent and the substitute adopted should he just 
and adequate, free from uncertainties, and guarded against 
difficult or oppressive administration. 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the 
further restriction of immigration on the ground that an 
excess of population overcrowds our land. 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent immigration 
is undesirable. The time is quite within recent memory when 
the same thing was said of immigrants who, with their 
descendants, are now numbered among our best citizens. 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that for 
the reasons given and others not specifically stated its pro- 
visions are unnecessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its de- 
fects in construction would cause vexation and its operation 
would result in harm to our citizens. 

President Taft's message vetoing the Dilling- 
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ham-Bumett immigration bill, transmitted to 
Congress February 14, 1913, is brief and reads as 
follows : 

I return herewith, without my approval, S. 3175. 

I do this with great reluctance* The bill contains many 
valuable amendments to the present immigration law which 
will insure greater certainty, in excluding undesirable immi- 
grants. 

The bill received strong support in both Houses and was 
recommended by an able commission after an extended investi- 
gation and carefully drawn conclusions. 

But I can not make up my mind to sign a bill which in 
its chief provision violates a principle that ought, in my 
opinion, to be upheld in dealing with our immigration. I refer 
to the literacy test. For the reasons stated in Secretary 
Nagel's letter to me, I can not approve that test. The Sec- 
retary's letter accompanies this. 

The letter of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor summarized five criticisms of the bill, but 
these were **of incidental importance only and 
furnished no sufficient reason for disapproving 
this bill/' Continuing, Secretary NagePs letter 
says : 

With respect to the literacy test, I feel compelled to state a 
different conclusion. In my opinion, this is a provision of 
controlling importance, not only because of the immediate 
effect which it may have upon immigration and the em- 
barrassment and cost it may impose upon the service, but 
because it involves a principle of far-reaching consequence 
with respect to which your attitude will be regarded ^th pro- 
found interest. 

The provision as it now appears will require careful read- 
ing* In some measure the group system is adopted — that is, 
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one qualified immigrant may bring in certain members of his 
family — but the effect seems to be that a qualified ali^i may 
bring in members of his family who may themselves be dis- 
qualified, whereas a disqualified member would exclude all 
dependent members of his family no matter how well qualified 
they mi^t otherwise be. In other words, a father who can 
read a dialect might bring in an entire family of absolutely 
illiterate people, barring his sons over sixteen years of age, 
whereas a father who can not read a dialect would bring about 
the exclusion of his entire family, althou^ every one of them 
can read and write. 

Furthermore, the distinction in favor of the female m^nbeis 
of the family as against the male members does not* seem to 
me to rest upon sound reason. Sentimentally, of course, it 
appeals, but industrially considered it does not appear to me 
that the distinction is sound. Furthermore, there is no pro- 
vision for the admission of aliens who have been domiciled 
here, and who have dmply gone abroad for a vifflt The 
test would absolutely exclude them upon return. 

In the administration of this law very considerable em- 
barrassment will be experienced. This at least is the judgment 
of members of the- immigration force upon whose recommenda- 
tions I rely. Delay will necessarily ensue at all ports, but <»i 
the borders of Canada and Mexico that delay will almost 
necessarily result in great friction and constant complaint. 
Furthermore, the force will have to be very considerably in- 
creased, and the appropriation will probably be in excess of 
present sums expended by as much as a million dollars. The 
force of interpreters will have to be in a positicm to have 
an interpreter for any kind of language or dialect of the 
world at any port at any time. Finally, the interpreters will 
necessarily be foreigners, and with respect to only a very few 
of the languages or dialects will it be possible for the officials 
in charge to exercise anything like supervision. 

Apart from these considerations, I am of the opinion that 
this provisi(m can not be defended upon its merits. It was 
originally urged as a selective test. For some time recom- 
mendations in its support upon that ground have been bx ^u^tA 
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to our attention. The matter has been considered from that 
point of view, and I became completely satisfied that upon that 
ground the test could not be sustained. The older argument 
is now abandoned, and in the later conferences, at least, the 
ground is taken that the provision is to be defended as a 
practical measure to exclude a large proportion of undesirable 
immigrants from certain countries. The measure proposes to 
reach its result by indirection, and is defended purely upon 
the ground of practical policy, the final purpose being to re- 
duce the quantity of cheap labor in this country. I can not 
accept this argument. No doubt the law would exclude a 
considerable percentage of immigration from southern Italy, 
among the Poles, the Mexicans, and the Greeks. This ex- 
clusion would embrace probably in large part undesirable but 
also a great many desirable people, and the embarrassment, 
expense, and distress to those who seek to enter would be 
out of all proportion to any good that can possibly be prom- 
ised for this measure. 

My observation leans me to the conclusion that, so far as 
the merits of the individual immigrant are concerned, the test 
is altogether overestimated. The people who come from the 
countries named are frequently illiterate because opportunities 
have been denied them. The oppression with which these peo- 
ple have to contend in modem times is not religious, but it 
consists of a denial of the opportunity to acquire reading and 
writing. Frequently the attempt to learn to read and write 
the language of the particular people is discouraged by the 
(Government and these immigrants in coming to our shores 
are really striving to free themselves from the conditions under 
which they have been compelled to live. 

So far as the industrial conditions are concerned, I think 
the question has been superficially considered. We need labor 
in this country, and the natives are unwilling to do the work 
which the aliens come over to do. It is perfectly true that 
in a few cities and localities there are congested conditions. 
It is equally true that in very much larger areas we sure 
practically without help. In my judgment, no sufficiently 
earnest and intelligent effort has been made to bring our wants 
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and our supply together,, and so far the same f orees that give 
the chief support to this provision of the new bill have stub- 
bornly resisted any effort looking to an intelligent distribution 
of new immigration to meet the needs of our vast country. 
In my judgment, no such drastic measure based upon a 
ground which is untrue and urged for a reason which we are 
unwilling to assert should be adopted until we have at least 
exhausted the possibilities of a rational distribution of these 
new forces. 

Furthermore, there is a misapprehension as to the character 
of the people who come over here to remain. It is true that 
in certain localities newly arrived aliens live under deplorable 
conditions. Just as much may be said of certain localities 
that have been inhabited for a hundred years by natives of 
this country. These are not the general conditions, but they 
are the exceptions. It is true that a very considerable por- 
tion of immigrants do not come to remain, but return after 
they have acquired some means, or because they find them- 
selves unable to cope with the conditions of a new and ag- 
gressive country. Those who return for the latter reason 
relieve us of their own volition of a burden. Those who return 
after they have acquired some means certainly must be ad- 
mitted to have left with us a consideration for the advantage 
which th^ have enjoyed. A careful examination of the char- 
acter of the people who come to stay and of the employment 
in which a large part of the new immigration is engaged will, 
in my judgment, dispel the apprehension which many of our 
people entertain. The census will disclose that with rapid 
strides the foreign-bom citizen is acquiring the farm lands of 
this country. Even if the foreign bom alone is considered, the 
percentage of his ownership is assuming a proportion that 
ought to attract the attention of the native citizens. If the 
second generation is included it is safe to say that in the 
Middle West and West a majority of the farms are today 
owned by foreign-bom people or they are descendants of the 
first generation. This does not embrace only the Oermans 
and the Scandinavians, but is true in large measure, for illus- 
tration, of the Bohemians and the Poles. It is true in sur- 
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prising measure of the Italians; not gbIj of the northam 
Italians, but of the southern. 

Again, an examination of the aliens who some to stay is of 
great significance. During the last fiscal year 838,172 aliens 
came to our shores, although the net immigration of the year 
was only a trifle above 400,000. But, while we received of 
skilled labor 127,016, and only 35,898 returned; we received 
servants 116,529, and only 13,449 returned; we received farm 
laborers 184,154, and only 3,978 returned; it appears that 
laborers came in the number of 135,726, while 209,279 re- 
turned. These figures ought to demonstrate that we get sub- 
stantially what we most need, and what we can not ourselves 
supply, and that we get rid of what we least need and what 
seems to furnish, in the minds of many, the chief justification 
for the bill now under discussion. 

The census returns show conclusively that the imp(»iance of 
illiteracy among aliens is overestimated, and that these people 
are prompt after their arrival to avail of the opportunities 
which this country affords. While, according to the reports of 
the Bureau of Inmiigration, about twenty-five per cent, of the 
incoming aliens are illiterate, the census shows that among the 
foreign-bom people of such states as New York and Massa- 
chusetts where most of the congestion complained of has 
taken place, the proportion of illiteracy represents only about 
thirteen per cent. 

I am persuaded that this provision of the bill is in principle 
of very great consequence, and that it is based upon a fallacy 
in undertaking to apply a test which is not calculated to reach 
the truth and to find relief from a danger which really does 
not permit of compromise, and, much as I regret it, because 
the other provisions of the measure are in most respects ex* 
cellent and in no respect really objectionable, I am forced to 
advise that you do not approve this bill. 

President Wilson's message of Jannary 28, 
1915, vetoing the immigration bill, is as follows : 

li is with unaffected regret that I find myself constrained by 
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clear conviction to return this bill (H. R. 6060, ''an act to 
regulate the immigration of alibis to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States'') without my signature. 

Not only do I feel it to be a serious matter to exercise the 
power of veto in any case, because it involves opposing the 
single judgment of the President to the judgment of a majority 
of both houses of the Congress, a step which no man who 
realizes his own liability to error can take without great hesita- 
tion, but also because this particular bill is in so many 
important respects admirable, well conceived, and desirable. 

Its enactment into law would undoubtedly enhance the ef- 
ficiency and improve the methods of handling the important 
branch of the public service to which it relates. But candor 
and a sense of duty with regard to the responsibility so clearly 
imposed upon me by the Constitution in matters of l^:islation 
leave me no choice but to dissent. 

In two particulars of vital consequence, this bill embodies 
a radical departure from the traditional and long-established 
policy of this country, a policy in which our people have con- 
ceived the very character of their government to be expressed, 
the very mission and spirit of the nation in respect of its 
relations to the peoples of the world outside their borders. 
It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which 
have always been open to those who could find nowhere else 
the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for what 
they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men ; 
and it excludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary 
education have been denied, without regard to their character, 
their purpose, or their natural capacity. 

Restrictions like these adopted earlier in our history as 
a nation would very materially have altered the course and 
cooled the humane ardors of our politics. The right of 
political asylum has brought to this country many a man 
of noble character and elevated purpose who was marked 
as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land, and who has 
yet become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public 
councils. 

The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Ameri- 
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cans must stand amazed to see the representatives of their 
nation now resolved, in the fnlhiess of our national strength 
and at the maturity of our great institutions, to risk turning 
such men back from our "shores without test of quality or 
purpose." It is difficult for me to believe that the full effect 
of this feature of the bill was realized when it was framed and 
adopted, and it is impossible for me to assent to it in the 
form in which it is here cast. 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which ac- 
company it constitute an even more radical change in the 
policy of the nation. Hitherto we have generously kept our 
doors open to all who were not unfitted by reason of disease 
or incapacity for self-support or such personal records and 
antecedents as were likely to make them a menace to our 
peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relation- 
ships of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from 
tests of character and of quality and to impose tests which 
exclude and restrict; for the new tests here embodied are not 
tests of quality or of character or of personal fitness, but 
tests of opportunity. Those who come seeking opportunity are 
not to be admitted unless they have already had one of the 
chief of the opportunities they seek — ^the opportunity of edu- 
cation. The object of such provisions is restriction, not selec- 
tion. 

If the people of this country have made up their minds to 
limit the number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so re- 
verse the policy of all the generations of Americans that have 
gone before them, it is their right to do so. I am their 
servant and have no license to stand in their way. But I do 
not believe that they have. I respectfully submit that no one 
can quote th^ir mandate to that effect. Has any political party 
ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter, 
gone to the country on it, and been commissioned to control its 
l^islation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and uni- 
versal assent and desire of the American people? I doubt it. 
It is because I doubt it, that I make bold to dissent from it. 
I am willing to abide by the verdict, but not until it has been 
rendered Let the platforms of parties speak out upon this 
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poUey and the people prononnce their wish. The matter is 
too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion on this question. I am not fool- 
ish enough to profess to know the wishes And ideals of Apieri- 
cans better than the body of her chosen representatives know 
them. I (mly want instructions direct from those whose 
fortunes, with ours, and all moi^s are involved. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

AMERICA'S TRADITIONAL POLICT 

s are etatements in the three Presidential 
vetoes of bills embodying the literacy test that 
are deserving of serioas consideration. And 
these statements should be fio considered not be- 
cause they are objections to the adoption of the 
literacy test, nor even for the purpose of support- 
ing a preconceived opinion or assisting in an arga* 
roent on the subject, but solely in order that we- 
might secure a proper foons on the facts of the 
eitnatioh. 

One of the obj >- 
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President "Wilson says the literacy-test provision 
"embodies a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional and long-established policy of this conn- 
try." 

A great deal of cant and hypocrisy is being 
preached at the present day as to the motives that 
lie badk of the attitude of the American Oovem- 
ment and American people towards immigration 
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of the past. ^^A political asylum/' **a haven of 
refuge,*' • *a welcome to the oppressed/' **a home 
for the persecuted %these and like phrases are 
all fine, high-sounding expressions and we be- 
lieve in them as did our forefathers. But the fact 
is, they express a secondary and not the primary 
cause underlying the action of our people and 
Goicprnment towards the alien. 
1 This primary basis has always been, from the 
earliest Alien and Sedition laws down to this very 
jmoment, what might be called selfish altruism. 
We have welcomed the immigrant, not because he 
was an alien, not because he was escaping reli- 
gious or political persecution, not because he was 
down-trodden and oppressed, but primarily and 
essentially because we believed his coming here 
was for our own good as a people and as a natio^ 
We have welc^ned him only so long as, and no 
longer than, ^^believed tliis. When we have 
been made tflpBalize that his arrival was dan- 
gerous and fraught with injury to us we have pre- 
vented his co ming. 7 As President Cleveland says 
in his veto message, we have welcomed all who 
came to us from other lands except those who 
** threatened danger to our national welfare and 
safety," and, as President Wilson says, we have 
kept our gates open to all who were not believed 
to be **a menace to our peace and order or to 
the wholesome and essential relationships, of life,'^ 
Only when we believed there was no ** injury to 
our political and social fabric" did we encourage 
and keep our gates open to ** those coming from 
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foreign countries/' Whenever **the zealous 
watchfulness of our people '' has discerned, 
** while guarding the people's interests," such 
threatened danger or injury or menace^ we have 
restricted immigration. 

So it is now. This very same ** zealous watch- 
fulness" today believes that in the large volume 
of inunigration lies 'threatened danger to our 
national welfare and safety," '*a menace to our 
peace and order," and * injury to our political 
and social fabric." We rely upon this ** zealous 
watchfulness ' ' today as we have in the past. Are 
we to abandon a policy based upon ' ' the people 's 
interests" for a policy based upon sympathy for 
**the immigrant's interests"! 

President Wilson believes the literacy test em- 
bodies a radical departure from the traditional 
policy of the country because '4t seeks to all but 
close entirely the gates of asylum which have 
always been open to those who could find nowhere 
else the right and opportunity of constitutional 
agitation for what they conceived to be the natural \ 
and inalienable rights of men. ' ' 

If this is true, then it is equally true that the 
Chinese are not among ' * those who could find no- 
where else" such right and opportunity, for our 
gates have not only not always been open to them 
but have actually been completely closed legally, 
not ''all but closed," ever since 1882. These very 
same "gates of asylum" are also completely 
closed to nearly a score of different classes of 
immigrants, such as those who are diseased, those 
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likely to become a public charge, those unable to 
pay the head tax, the pauper, the polygamist, the 
contract laborer, and the induced or solicited or 
assisted inunigrant, and this, too, regardless of 
the fact that these can find nowhere else * Hhe right 
and opportunity of constitutional agitation for 
what they conceived to be the natural and inalien- 
able rights of men.*' It is not morally wrong for 
a man in Europe to contract with an employer 
here for the sale of his labor and such a man may 
be a seeker after religious and political liberty 
in the truest sense of these terms; and yet in 
their ** zealous watchfulness'' the American peo- 
ple, in '* guarding the people's interests" against 
** threatened danger" to their ** national welfare 
and safety," against * injury to" their ^ Apolitical 
and social fabric, ' ' and against * * a menace to our 
peace and order," have decreed to prohibit the 
coming here of such an alien. 

The same line of reasoning is also applicable 
to the contention that the literacy test ** excludes 
those to whom the opportunities of elementary 
education have been denied without regard to 
their character, their purposes, or thdir natural 
capacity." This is the second of the **two par- 
ticulars of vital consequence" in which it is 
contended by President Wilson that the literacy- 
test provision is a ^^ radical departure from the 
traditional and long-established policy of this 
country." 

This contention assumes that the immigrants 
of today come seeking * ^ opportunities of elemen- 
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tary education.*' While this no donbt is true of 
some, it is not true of by far the larger number, 
and, in particular, of virtually all our temporary 
immigration which the literacy test aims to ex- 
clude. At the same time, this very same conse- 
quence which President Wilson points out is the 
effect of selective provisions already a law. These 
do not take into consideration the character, the 
purposes, and the natural capacity of the contract 
laborer, or of the Chiaaman, or of the poor immi- 
grant who may become a public charge, or of those 
suffering from tuberculosis and other diseases, or 
those unable to pay the head tax, or of the polyga- 
mist, or of the induced or assisted or solicited 
immigrant, and so on, • 

Thus the adoption of the literacy test would not 
be a departure from the fundamental basis under- 
lying our national or traditional or long-estab- 
lished policy but merely an extension of this policy 
to a class or group not now affected by the law. 
Our national policy has for so long a time been 
based upon the exercise of the right of the Ameri- 
can people to exclude from their shores whoever 
and whomsoever they determine to exclude that to 
claim the contrary as their national or traditional 
or long-established policy would be, in substance, 
to deny them that right. Every single law in re- 
gard to immigration regulation that has been 
passed by Congress since the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that body had exclusive 
jurisdiction has been in the direction of further 
and of stricter restriction. Not one of those laws 
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has ever **let down the bars*' after those bars 
have once been put up. 

Even though this were not true, and if we ac- 
cept for the moment as a fact the statement that 
a certain line of action has become our traditional 
policy, mere precedence is no good argument in 
itself for the continuance of such a policy. The 
American people have never worshiped at the 
shrine of tradition, they have never made of prec- 
edent a fetish. It must be assumed, whatever our 
policy in the past, that it has been based upon 
what was believed to be the best interests of the 
nation. These best interests may then have 
abundantly justified free and unrestricted immi- 
gration. The same basis for our policy of today 
may demand restricted immigration, and this is 
exactly what the Immigration Commission has 
reported. If it is mere consistency we are after, 
it lies in the adoption of a policy which will be for 
the best interests of the nation, and this consists 
today in abandoning the so-called and alleged 
traditional policy of unrestricted immigration. 

Unless it can be affirmatively proven that the 
continuance of such a policy is for the best in- 
terests of the nation, and especially so when so 
much evidence to the contrary is at hand as is con- 
tained in the voluminous report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission — unless sufficient evidence can be 
submitted pointing that way, there is no justifica- 
tion for continuing in that direction simply be- 
cause that is the way we have been going. It is 
equally true, as President Cleveland's veto mes- 
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sage says, that ^*its disadvantages should be 
plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertain- 
ties, and guarded against difficult or oppressive 
administration. ' ' Eeasons for this are to be found 
in abundance in the report and reconunendation 
of the Immigration Commission. 

If we are to turn away from ' ^ tests of character 
and of quality and of personal fitness,'' it is be- 
cause these no longer protect our democratic so- 
ciety from the evils that assail it from present- 
day immigration. If we take up tests ''which ex- 
clude and restrict," it is because we find these 
essential to our social safety and progress and 
to our national welfare. 

Our problem today is not a question of consist- 
ency in following out a traditional national policy 
in regard to immigration but one of applica- 
tion of intelligence to the same economic phe- 
nomenon operating under entirely different con- 
ditions. These may or may not require the adop- 
tion of the same national policy ; they may involve 
a complete reversal of that policy. It is the height 
of folly to maintain that our immigration problem 
today is the same and demands the same treat- 
ment as that of a generation or generations ago. 
simply because it has the same word name. Con- 
ditions are fundamentally different among a popu- 
lation of one hundred million people than among 
fifty million or less with so many radically dif- 
ferent economic factors in operation. 

More even than this is the important fact that 
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we have had an opportunity through experience 
to become acquainted with certain facts that 
should enable us to approach the solution of the 
present aspects of the immigration problem with 
a greater degree of inteUigence. 

President Wilson clearly perceives that **if the 
people of this country have made up their minds 
to limit the number of inmiigrants by arbitrary 
tests'' and if they desire to ** reverse the policy 
of all the generations of Americans that have gone 
before Uiem, it is their right to do so. ' ' The only 
question in his mind is that he is not sure what 
the people wa^t/^He can not convince himself 
that they want such restriction as is provided for 
in the literacy test) He doubts that the bill he 
vetoed rests upon **the conscious and universal 
assent and desire of the Ajnerican people. ' ' 

The presumption that the members of Congress, 
coming from all sections of the country, are in 
close touch with the beliefs and sentiments of the 
people has some justification in fact- That these 
representatives record these beliefs and senti- 
ments in their votes in the House and Senate, and 
especially so when these are repeated session after 
session and in Congress after Congress, can also 
be safely presumed. 

Since 1896 there have been sixteen recorded 
votes on bills embodying the literacy test in one 
form or another in the House and Senate. Each 
time the measure has passed by more than a ma- 
jority vote in each branch. In 1896 the House vote 
on the bill vetoed by President Cleveland was 195 
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to 26 and that in the Senate 52 to 10. The vote 
in the House in 1913 to pass the bill over Presi- 
dent Taft's veto was 213 to 114; in the Senate the 
vote was 72 to 18, this being more than the re- 
quired two-thirds — as much as three-fourths — of 
the Senate membership* In 1914 the House 
passed the literacy-test bill by a vote of 252 to 
126, and the Senate in 1915 by a vote of 50 to 7. 
This measure failed of passage over President 
Wilson ^s veto by only four votes in the House, the 
division being 261 for to 136 against. 

Three times during the past eighteen years both 
houses of Congress have passed by a large ma- 
jority an innnigration bill containing the literacy 
test ; in addition, the House alone has passed such 
a bill once and the Senate twice. Out of the 213 
members of the House who voted in 1913 to pass 
the bill over President Taf t ^s veto more than 160 
were reelected; out of the 252 members of the 
House who voted in 1914 for the literacy test and 
whose position on the immigration question was 
thus known to the voters, 185 were returned. The 
former was a Eepublican Congress and the latter 
Democratic 

As many as twenty-seven of the forty-eight 
states favor the adoption of the literacy test as 
a method of restricting inmaigration, if we accept 
an analysis based upon the vote in Congress on 
both the Taft and Wilson vetoes and if we as- 
sume that the Representatives correctly repre- 
sent the sentiment in each of the states. These 
twenty-seven states are Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
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Delaware, Maryland, the two Virginias, the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, Washington, and 
California. 

In addition, a majority of the Eepresentatives 
in the Eepublican House from each of the states 
of New Hampshire, North Dakota, and Colorado 
voted to pass the literacy-test bill over the Taft 
veto, and a majority of the Eepresentatives in the 
Democratic House from each of the states of 
Maine, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Oregon voted to pass the literacy- 
test bill over the Wilson veto. So that it is found 
that as many as thirty-seven of the forty-eight 
states — ^nearly four-fifths — ^have recently been 
recorded through their Eepresentatives in Con- 
gress as being in favor of the restriction of im- 
migration by means of the literacy test. Seven 
more states favor the literacy test in the vote on 
the Wilson veto compared with the vote on the 
Taft veto. In the cases of Maine and Nebraska, 
the vote of their Eepresentatives on the Taft veto 
was a tie ; so was the vote of the Eepresentatives 
from each of the states of North Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, and Utah on the Wilson veto. 

Considering only those states a majority of 
whose Eepresentatives voted for the literacy-test 
bill, we find in favor of this form of immigration 
restriction three of the six New England States, 
one of the three Middle Atlantic, all of the eight 
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Sontli Atlantic, seven of the eight South Central, 
ten of the twelve North Central, five of the eight 
Mountain, and all of the three Pacific States. 
These thirty-seven states, favorable to restriction 
by means of the literacy test, represent more 
than 69,000,000 of our total population, a propor- 
tion of more than seventy-five i)er cent. This 
leaves only eleven states — ^Massachusetts, Ehode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Loui- 
siana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Utah, Nevada, and 
New Mexico — ^a majority of whose Eepresenta- 
tives have not been recorded in favor of the lit- 
eracy test. Of these eleven states only eight — 
Massachusetts, Ehode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Louisiana, Wisconsin, and New 
Mexico — ^have a majority of their Eepresentatives 
been recorded as being opposed to the literacy- 
test provision. 

When we analyze the vote of the Senatorial rep- 
resentatives of the states on the bills before they 
were vetoed by Presidents Taft and Wilson, it is 
found that on both occasions all the representa- 
tives of eleven states favored the literacy test as 
a means of restricting immigration. These states 
are Vermont, Massachusetts, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Ohio, Iowa, South Dakota^ 
Washington, Oregon, and California. In addi- 
tion, both Senators from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Ehode Island, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Texas, Arizona, Oklahoma, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
and Nevada favored restriction in voting upon the 
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Taft veto; both Senators from Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado voted for restriction when 
the matter was up during the Wilson Administra- 
tion. 

Here are thirty-one states whose two represen- 
tatives from each in the United States Senate have 
both voted within two years in favor of inunigra- 
tion restriction by means of the literacy test. The 
states whose Senators divided their vote on the 
Taft veto, one for and one against restriction, 
were New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, and New Mexico. In the cases of Illinois 
and Nebraska, one Senator from each voted for 
the passage of the bill over the Taft veto and the 
other did not have his vote recorded. 

In view of this record as indicating the consid- 
eration that has been given by Congress to the 
question, the presumption is all the stronger that 
these representatives of the people know and ex- 
press the sentiment of the nation. Notwithstand- 
ing, President Wilson says that he is ' ' not foolish 
enough to profess to know the wishes and ideals 
of America better than the body of her chosen 
representatives know them, ' * still he does not be- 
lieve that the people have made up their minds 
' ' to limit the number of immigrants by arbitrary 
tests/' He suggests that *Hhe platforms of par- 
ties speak out upon this policy and the people 
pronounce their wish. ' ' 

In the vote in the House to pass the restriction 
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bill over President Wilson's veto, 166 Democrats 
voted in favor of the literacy test and 102 against ; 
80 Republicans for and 32 against; 14 Progres- 
sives for and 2 against. The 261 votes in favor of 
passing the bill over the Wilson veto consisted of 
166 Democrats, '80 Republicans, 14 Progressives, 
and one Independent, showing a large majority 
of all the parties as represented in Congress to be 
in favor of such restriction. 

Such a suggestion as that which President Wil- 
son makes in regard to the party platform is not 
only impracticable because of the large number 
of other political issues that are involved in every 
Presidential campaign but it is also wholly futile 
as a means of ascertaining public opinion. We 
have previously called attention to the platform 
planks on the immigration issue that have already 
been embodied in the party platforms and these 
have favored restriction. Even granting that 
public opinion on the subject could be clearly indi- 
cated in this way, the question remains, What 
assurance have the people that their wishes thus 
expressed would be heeded, in view of only very 
recent action by the Democratic Party on the 
Panama Canal toll question f 

It will be recalled that the Democratic House 
had already passed a bill exempting from toll 
** American ships engaged in coastwise trade pass- 
ing through the canaP' before the assembling of 
the Baltimore convention in 1912. The platform 
of that convention endorsed this action and ap- 
proved this policy. So did Mr. Wilson himself in 
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his campaign pledges and speeches. But after 
the election, upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the Democratic Congress completely 
reversed its position and passed a hill Requiring 
American ships passing through the canal to pay 
tolL We are not concerned here with the merits 
or demerits of the canal toll policy hut with the 
platform pledges of the Democratic Party. If it 
and its leaders felt justified in thus violating sol- 
emn platform pledges as to tolls, what is there 
to restrain them from refusing to enact an im- 
migration restriction bill demanded by their plat- 
form T 

Again, the Baltimore platform of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1912, upon which President Wilson 
was elected, did * ' speak out ^ ' upon the policy of a 
single term of office for the Presidency. But 
President Wilson is again an avowed candidate 
for that office. How, then, can the American peo- 
ple take seriously his suggestion as to their speak- 
ing out on the subject of immigration through 
their party platforms? What convincing evi- 
dence do these two illustrations afford that he 
will be ** willing to abide by the verdicf if the 
American people ** pronounce their wish^' in the 
party platform in favor of immigration restric- 
tion by means of the literacy test! 



CHAPTEEXXV 

DISTRIBUTION AS A BEBiEDY 

Pbesidekt Taft bases his veto upon **tlie rea- 
sons stated in Secretary NagePs letter/* It 
should not need to be asserted that Mr. Nagel has 
a perfect right to his opinions and that no one can 
proi)erly gainsay them. But when he attempts as 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, as a member 
of the President's Cabinet, to support his opin- 
ions, and particularly so when they have to do 
with a great national problem of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the American people — ^when he en- 
deavors to bulwark those opinions by submitting 
statements of alleged facts, then these statements 
are subject to critical analysis in order that their 
real substance may be known to the people. 

Among the reasons for vetoing the immigra- 
tion bill which Secretary Nagel supplied to Presi- 
dent Taft is that **no sufl&ciently earnest and in- 
telligent effort has been made to bring our wants 
and our supply together. '^ He expresses his 
opinion that the literacy test should not be 
adopted ** until we have at least exhausted the 
possibilities of a rational distribution of the im- 
migrants. '^ This is the familiar argument of 
those who oppose any kind of immigration restrio- 
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tion. Lnmigration is aJl right, they say ; the trou- 
ble eomes from not distributing it properly. And 
then these ** liberal^' immigrationists poiat to the 
large land areas uninhabited and awaiting settle- 
ment and development, 

* * The agricultural districts offer the solution of 
this distribution problem,'^ Mr. S. A. Hughes, 
General Immigration Agent of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Eailroad, tells us. 

Tonder beyond the Missisdppi River there lies an empire of 
imoccupied territory, ten million acres of mideveloped land 
in the state of Missouri, twenty-eight million acres of un- 
developed land in the state of Arisansas, eighteen million in Uie 
Indian Territory, and sixteen miUion acres of land in the state 
of Texas, mideveloped, awaiting the hand of man for develop- 
ment; one hmidred and sixty million acres of land out of one 
hmidred and seventy-two million acres ; a country larger than 
the state of New York and all New England combined. Still, 
you have more people in the city of New York than we have 
in the state of Texas; two hundred and sixty-five thousand 
square miles within the boundaries of the state and eight 
hundred miles across from east to west. I might offer a sug- 
gestion as a solution of this distribution problem, that we place 
these land propositions before these immigrants, before they 
ever embark, so that they may be directed properly and to 
their best advantage and to the best interest of the com- 
munity. We must get down to the fact that agriculture is 
the foundation of manufacture; always has been and always 
will be. 

I believe that the immigrants who are coming to this country, 
allowing a fair quota for labor in the cities and in the indus- 
trial sections, should be attracted to the farm upon this side, 
and for that reason the Immigration Commissioner's hands 
should be strengthened so that he could increase the facilities 
at the South Atlantic and Gulf ports for diverting the busi- 
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nesB from Ellis Island to the unoccupied and undeveloped 
lands of the South and the Southwest^ 

With this very purpose of distribution in view 
there was created by Congress in 1907, as a part 
of the Federal Government *s Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, a Division of Information, Its object, in 
the words of the statute, was * * to promote a bene- 
ficial distribution of aliens admitted into the 
United States among the several states and terri- 
tories desiring immigration.'* The Division was 
to ** gather from all available sources useful in- 
formation regarding the resources, products, and 
physical characteristics of each state and terri- 
tory*' and was to ** publish such information in 
different languages and distribute the publica- 
tions among all admitted aliens who may ask for 
such information at the immigrant stations of the 
United States and to such other persons as may 
desire the same.'* 

In order to obtain this useful information from 
all available sources, the Division corresponded 
with the governors and principal officers of all the 
states and territories ; with leading manufacturers 
and employers of labor ; with labor organizations 
and farmers* associations, and in other ways. 
The result of these efforts the Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration describes as. follows in his 
annual report for 1914:: ** After a brief experi- 
ence in the effort to impart information verbally 

^From Facts on ItMnigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 
121123. 
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to arriving immigrants a ^Ellis Island , it was dis- 
covered that they had been informed before leav- 
ing Europe that they must be on the lookout for 
all who approached them with a view to assisting 
them in any way. They were worried, anxious, 
in a hurry to land, and in no frame of mind to 
receive or appreciate a tender of information or 
assistance from anyone.*' 

He points out three main diBGiculties that inter- 
fere with the success of such an undertaking: (1) 
The labor required is to a considerable extent 
merely seasonal, and aliens no more than natives 
do not care to go any great distance to accept tem- 
porary employment even though high wages are 
offered; (2) the use of any plans having in view 
the distribution of foreign laborers is always open 
to the objection that labor conditions, already un- 
certain in riiany ways, are disturbed by any ac- 
tion that involves artificial interference with the 
** natural operation** of the law of supply and 
demand; (3) in many sections of the country in 
need of immigration to aid development of agri- 
cultural and promote other industrial pursuits, 
the desire seems to be for settlers who will invest 
in lands^ and establish homes rather than for la- 
borers. 

This machinery of distribution was under the 
executive control and direction of Secretary Nagel 
himself as long as he was at the head of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. It had had 
a trial of more than six years at the time of Presi- 
dent Taft*8 veto. It has failed to affect materially 
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or to influenoe in any important degree the dis- 
tribution within the country of the immigration 
tide. 

There have also been serious and determined 
attempts in recent years to i)ersuade the southern 
states to undertake a distribution of immigrants 
in that section of the country. These eighteen 
states south of the Mason and Dixon Line, being 
virtually without any of the recent immigration 
and containing altogether less than five per cent, 
of our total foreign-bom population, would ap- 
pear to oflfer an excellent opportunity for the suc- 
cess of distribution plans. 

Beginning about 1900, bureaus of immigration 
were created in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Missouri, with a 
commissioner in charge whose purpose it was to 
further immigration to those states. At the same 
time there was inaugurated throughout the South 
a series of annual conferences or conventions on 
the subject of the distribution of immigrants. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi held such immigration conventions, 
which were called, apparently by local citizens 
and commercial bodies, to discuss ways and means 
for bringing in a class of desirable white immi- 
grants. **A greater state, '^ **a larger popula- 
tion, ' ' * * development of our resources, ' ' and simi- 
lar phrases were the cry. Every local commercial 
body and- each city was invited to send delegates. 
A number of interstate conferences on immigra- 
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tion were also held throughout the South, includ- 
ing one at Birmingham in Alabama in 1905, at 
Nashville and Chattanooga in Tennessee, at 
Tampa in Florida, and at Jackson in Mississippi, 
the latter in 1910. These were attended by repre- 
sentative southern men as delegates and were 
usually presided over by. a governor of one of the 
southern states. 

In South Carolina the movement was supported 
by the cotton-mill men, real estate dealers, and 
transportation interests. Their financial contri- 
bution, together with an appropriation by the 
state legislature, enabled the State Commissioner 
of Immigration to go abroad under instructions to 
select carefully a shipload of immigrants. In 
course of time these arrived at Charleston, South 
Carolina, on the steamer Wittekind. They num- 
bered about seven hundred and were distributed 
among the ** interests ^^ of the state in proportion 
to their money contribution to the fund that en- 
abled the aliens to be brought over. Within a very 
short time the number remaining in the places 
in which they had been distributed was insignifi- 
cant 

Another phase of this a^tation to draw immi- 
grants into the South took on the aspect of estab- 
lishing a Southern Commercial Congress with 
headquarters in Washington. It was proposed to 
build a million-dollar building for * ' a greater Na- 
tion through a greater South,*' meaning by this 
the immediate development of all the South 's re- 
sources by means of immigration. Numerous 
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banquets were held and there seemed to be no 
end to the funds available. 

But all these attempts to distribute immigrants 
throughout the South also resulted in failure. 
The legislature of South Carolina in 1909 abol- 
ished its state bureau of immigration and by af- 
firmative statute forbade a ** state official to at- 
tempt directly or indirectly to bring immigrants 
into South Carolina. ' ' In 1911 Missouri abolished 
its immigration bureau by substituting a com- 
mission, which it was understood should not and 
is not doing any work along the lines of inducing 
immigration. Virginia and North Carolina took 
similar action by discontinuing the appropriation 
of funds. Tennessee and Alabama never ap- 
pointed their state commissioners of immigra- 
tion. Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee repeatedly re- 
fused to induce even ** desirable foreign immigra- 
tion,^' although their legislators were annually 
urged by influential interests to adopt such a 
policy. North Carolina, through its bureau of 
labor, in 1906 made a canvass of the wishes and 
needs for immigration and found strong oppo- 
sition to inducing or distributing in that state the 
present immigrants. 

These attempts to distribute immigrants in the 
South aroused public sentiment in that section in 
opposition and this manifested itself in resolu- 
tions and memorials to Congress. One of these 
was adopted by the convention at Tampa, Florida, 
and was to the effect that ^Hhe several states 
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carefufly consider the question of foreign immi- 
gration as a national question, and that our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress be asked to urge upon 
Congress the enactment of such Federal legisla- 
tion as will effectively stem the tide of undesir- 
able immigration now pouring into this country 
through the great ports of entry, and such laws 
as will look to the careful examination of appli- 
cants for admission at the ports of departure, '' 
Another memorial to Congress was from the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, and was as follows: '* Resolved 
by the Senate of Virginia (the House of Delegates 
concurring) That our Representatives in both 
Houses of Congress be, and they are hereby, re- 
quested to oppose in every possible manner the 
influx into Virginia of immigrants from southern 
Europe, with their Mafia and Black-Hand murder 
societies, and with no characteristics to make 
them with us a homogeneous people. Believing, 
as we do, that upon Anglo-Saxon supremacy de- 
pends the future welfare and prosperity of this 
commonwealth, we view with alarm any effort that 
may tend to corrupt its citizenship. ^ ^ 

With full realization of the strength of the 
energy and efficiency and determination which was 
put forth by the interests back of this movement 
to divert immigration into the South, the failure 
of these efforts becomes all the more significant. 

But there have been other efforts made to dis- 
tribute immigration. New York State has en- 
deavored time and again through its department 
of agriculture to 'induce the immigrant to settle 
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upon the abandoned farms of that state, of which 
there are many thousands. These efforts, too, 
have resulted in failure. Then there are the nu- 
merous like efforts of other states, Pennsylvania 
for illustration. 

"My own experience as an official of the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture, * * says Mr. M. 
D. Lichliter, in testifying before a committee of 
Congress, **has taught me that the great trouble 
is to get men to work on our farms. The farm- 
ers of my state appealed to the department of 
agriculture at Harrisburg and to the Federal Di- 
vision of Information to send immigrants to the 
farms of our Commonwealth, and out of ninety- 
nine requests but one met with a response. They 
do not want to come to the farms; they do not 
want to come out into the rural districts. What 
few we have secured (the farmers paying the 
cost of transportation) have been unsatisfactory. 
The result is that they stay only one week or two 
weeks, and do not do enough work to pay for their 
transportation. They are not here for that pur- 
pose.''^ 

In an effort to place unemployed men from the 
Bowery Mission bread-line on farms in Nebraska 
and the West, John C. Earl, its director, found a 
difference of opinion among the newspapers, state 
officials, and farmers of the West as to the need 
of more ^^help** from the East. He says : 

^ Testimony given at hearings before Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, House of Bepresentatives, Sixty-Second 
Congress. 
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On February 10, 1909, there appeared in two papers pub- 
lished in Omaha, Nebraska, stories with flaring headlines tell- 
ing of the crying need of farmers for help. These stories 
were based on an interview with Deputy Commissioner of 
Agriculture W. M. Maupin of Nebraska, in which he said he 
knew of cases enough to give employment to one thousand 
men from the East if they could be obtained. In the course 
• of this interview Mr. Maupin gave the names of twenty-five 
farmers, whom, he said, he knew to need from five to twenty 
men each. 

A few days after this story appeared in the papers I re- 
ceived a conmiunication from A. W. Frick, of Fentonville, 
Nebraska, in which he inclosed the clippings from both of the 
papers, and said that if the people of New York who were 
running the Bowery Mission bread-line wanted to they could 
'place a number of men on these Nebraska farms, where help 
was so badly needed. 

I immediately wrote Mr. Frick and asked him to send me 
the addresses of any farmers who wanted help. I wrote the 
two newspapers, asking for the same information, and sent 
a similar letter to Deputy Comnussioner Maupin. Then I wrote 
to each of the farmers whose names and addresses Mr. Maupin 
had given. In reply the newspapers say they have no ad- 
dresses. Mr. Frick says that since writing all of the farmers 
have been supplied with the help they need, and Mr. Maupin 
replies that there was all the help needed in the state just 
now. This he says despite the fact that he asserted two weeks 
ago that the farmers were in need of help and that one thou- 
sand men could be placed. The farmers said they were sup- 
plied. 

This is the trouble we iare constantly having. Newspapers 
print stories that help is badly needed in certain sections of 
the country. We oifer to furnish honest, industrious, sober 
men who are willing to take any kind of work, since they have 
been out of employment for months, and then we find that 
the work is not there.^ 

* From an interview in the New Torh Timet, February 27, 1909. 
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Mr. Earl stated that there were in New York 
City at the time one hundred and fifty thousand 
men out of work, a large number of these being 
assisted by their families and friends. The Bow- 
ery Mission bread-Une was then averaging about 
two thousand men applicants each night. During 
1908 Mr. Earl wrote to the governor of every 
state in the Union, offering to supply labor if he 
were furnished with the addresses of farmers in 
need of it. From these letters he did not receive 
a single reply showing auy great demand for farm 
hands. 

The United States Commissioner-General of 
Immigration is not optimistic regarding the plans 
of the organizations that are struggling with the 
problem of placing the immigrants where it is 
claimed they are needed and of preventing their 
settling in colonies in the large cities and centers 
of industry. He points out that the various 
schemes for distribution are subject to several 
practical difficulties often overlooked by the theo- 
reticians. These difficulties are: (1) It is prob- 
ably now too late to stem the tide which has set 
toward certain localities where alien nucleus colo- 
nies exist; (2) even though some aliens may be 
*^ distributed*' they can not always be induced to 
remain where they are placed; (3) distribution is 
not now, if it ever was, the real remedy for the 
evils which admittedly result from immigration. 
He is inclined to believe that the Government's 
difficulties in the aggregate, viewing the matter 
from a national standpoint, are increased rather 
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than reduced by the plans now operated or advo- 
cated for the general distribution of aliens. He 
also asserts that any plan for the distribution 
of alien laborers must have a tendency to increase 
immigration,^ 

All of which indicates that there must be some- 
thing the matter with Secretary Nagel's opinion 
that **no sufl5ciently earnest and intelligent effort 
has been made to bring our wants and our supply 
together/' These statements also indicate how 
relatively unimportant is his attempt to show 
with what *^ rapid strides the foreign-bom citi- 
zen is acquiring the farm lands of the country/' 
Calling attention to the large number of admit- 
ted immigrants who are * ^farmers,'' and leaving 
it to be inferred that they go on to the farms of 
the country does not square with the well known 
fact that their distribution is almost entirely in 
the industrial centers. 

So much for the argument that it is in the 
proper distribution of the immigrants that lies 
the country's remedy for the evils of immigration. 
Artificial distribution against the will and pur- 
pose of the inunigrant and in defiance of the 
economics of the situation is not a remedy. Dis- 
tributing him where he is not wanted and where 
he does not want to go may be a temporary but 
it is not a permanent solution — ^it is forced, not 
natural distributiou. All these attempts have 
failed, as they must continue to fail, simply be- 
cause of the self-evident facts that the present-day 

^ Beport of Commissioner-General of Immigration for 1911, p. 5. 
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immigrant does not come here seeking a farm or 
permanent residence, that he does not possess the 
money with which to buy agricultural land, and 
that he does seek industrial employment for the 
higher wages which it offers. 



CHAPTEE XXVI 



IMMiaRATION RESTRICTION 



The opinion is expressed in Secretary NagePs 
letter that **we need labor in this country/* The 
Federal Immigration Commi^ion, created by 
Congress for the very purpose of ascertaining the 
facts in regard to the need for labor, reported the 
existence of an over-supply of unskilled labor in 
all our basal industries to an extent which indi- 
cated an over-supply of unskilled labor in the in- 
dustries of the country as a whole. And the im- 
migration that was coming in at the time consisted 
largely of this unskilled labor which caused **a 
plethora in the labor markets. * * 

Not only are Secretary NagePs ** reasons *' dis- 
tinguished because they are at variance with the 
facts as disclosed by the Commission's investiga- 
tions but also because they largely ignore those 
facts. Ill not a single important instance do his 
** reasons'* consider the conditions in the United 
States that are affected by immigration and upon 
which the report of the Commission is based. He 
expresses the opinion inferentially that if the 
Commission had only made **a careful examina- 
tion" this would dispel **the apprehension" and 
would make unnecessary the adoption of such a 
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restrictive measure as the literacy test. He be- 
lieves there is a misapprehension **as to the char- 
acter of the people who come over here to re- 
main." 

The commission investigated in the home conn- 
tries of the inmiigrants. Its experts ascertained 
the motives and studied the means resorted to in 
inducing them to emigrate and looked into their 
qualifications for citizenship. They acconipanied 
the immigrants in the steerage of the steamships 
in order to study conditions at close range and 
they followed them into the slums of the great 
cities and into other large industrial centers where 
they congregate. Into the factories, the coal 
mines, the textile mills, the railroad and construc- 
tion camps, in fact wherever the immigrants went 
in large numbers there went also the commission 's 
experts seeking the facts. 

Consisting of more than forty volumes, the re- 
port of the commission is the result of an in- 
vestigation which extended over a period of more 
than three years and which was specifically au- 
thorized by Congress with the primary object of 
securing accurate information upon the very defi- 
nite purpose of legislation as to the advisability 
of adopting the literacy test. Scores of experts 
and students of special phases of the problem and 
a large force of clerks were employed to compile 
and interpret correctly the information that was 
collected not only from all parts of our own coun- 
try but also from the. European sources of our 
immigration. No expense was spared in this 
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work. It was one of the most thorough and ex- 
haustive studies of all phases of immigration that 
had ever been made or that it is possible to secure. 
Not a single important aspect of the problem was 
neglected. Of the nine members of the commis- 
sion all but one recommended the enactment into 
law of the literacy test based upon a policy of 
restriction. 

Notwithstanding all this, Secretary Nagel 
places his personal ** observation * * alongside the 
forty-volume report of the results of the Immi- 
gration Commission's investigation by trained 
experts and comes to the conclusion favoring his 
** observation'' as to the undesirability of the lit- 
eracy test. He ' ^ thinks ' ' this commission * ^ super- 
ficially considered" the industrial conditions as 
affected by immigration. He is *^of the opinion" 
that the literacy test can not be defended upon its 
merits. One of these merits, he says, is the claim 
that it is a selective test, but * ^ I became completely 
satisfied that upon that ground the test could not 
be sustained." The Immigration Commission it- 
self recommends the literacy test not as a test of 
selection but as one of restriction. As long ago 
as a year and more before his appointment to the 
Cabinet position of Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. Nagel expressed himself as follows: 
* * I wish to put myself on record as unqualifiedly 
opposed to a literacy test. ' ' This he said on Janu- 
ary 18, 1911, in addressing the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations in.New York City. Even 
the findings of the Immigration Commission did 
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not influence Mr. Nagel to change his views on 
the subject. 

President Taft had easy access to this report 
of the conunission. And yet he ignored it and its 
recommendations and instead accepted the ** rea- 
sons'' of a personal appointee in his political Cabi- 
net. Would the American people have made such 
a choice if they had had the opportunity of choos- 
ing? 

Nowhere in his reasons does Secretary Nagel 
offer a single argument against the Uteracy test 
that was not advanced in the debates on the floor 
of Congress. These objections were there all dis- 
cussed, carefully considered, reported upon by 
conunittees, and passed upon at different times 
by more than a majority of both Senators and 
Representatives. Members of the House and 
Senate, and among these some of the most distin- 
guished for public service, have in fact given 
twenty years to the special study of the immigra- 
tion problem. For instance, as long ago as 1896 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, in 
a speech in the Senate, discussed the literacy test. 
In that speech he considered all the objections 
brought against it in 1913 by Secretary NagePs 
reasons. 

Secretary NagePs opinion is also directly con- 
trary to the reconunendations of the trained heads 
of the bureaus within his department who deal 
specifically with this subject. One of the members 
of the Immigration Conamission was Dr. Charles 
P. Neill, at that time Commissioner in charge of 
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the Bureau of Labor in the department of which 
Mr. Nagel was Secretary, who expressed himself 
as being in favor of the adoption of the literacy 
test. A more important fact is that the single 
head of an executive department has been per- 
mitted to determine what the law of the United 
States shall provide regardless of, in fact in 
direct opposition to, the deliberate judgment of 
nearly two-thirds of the accredited representa- 
tives of the people in their Congress assembled! 
His opinion has been permitted to have more 
weight than the deliberate judgment of the com- 
mission. 

The whole tenor of Secretary NagePs reasons 
is one of pity for the immigrant — ^it wears the 
mask of the soft sentimentalist. He points to **the 
embarrassment, expense, and distress to those 
who seek to enter'* and who would be debarred by 
the test. But nowhere is there to be found a single 
word that would indicate his possession of any 
knowledge as to the serious effects of immigration 
upon the American workingman through low 
wages and a debased standard of living. Nowhere 
is there any recognition of the startling effects 
that too much immigration is having upon Ameri- 
can institutions and American democracy. From 
such vital considerations the *^ reasons*' turn away 
to point out that the enforcement of the proposed 
law may cost a million dollars annually. More 
than this amount would have been raised under 
the provision of the bill which increased the head 
tax from four to five dollars. The bill also pro- 
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vided that every steamship company bringing to 
the United States a person unable to read in some 
language or dialect was to be fined one hundred 
dollars and, besides, the company had to take that 
person back to Europe free of charge. 

Of equal unimportance are the ** reasons** that 
there would have to be an increase in the force 
administering the provisions of the proposed law 
and that there would be delay and **very consid- 
erable embarrassment** experienced in its ad- 
ministration. 

Eeal objections can be made to legislation em- 
bodying the literacy test just as they can be, have 
been, and will be, made to any form of restriction 
whatsoever. But these real objections are not 
embodied in Secretary NagePs letter to President 
Taft and upon which President Taft based his 
veto. 

The literacy test has the defects of any and all 
tests that would reach and remedy the evils of too 
much immigration. It would keep out some im- 
migrants that are desirable. Any other test would 
do the same. It would not of itself keep out all 
that are undesirable. Nor would any other prac- 
tical test do this. For illustration, it will not ex- 
clude all criminals or anarchists because some of 
these are able to read and write. But it has never 
been claimed by its proposers as an argument in 
support of the literacy test that it would keep 
out anarchists or criminals; the exclusion of 
these is already provided for in the existing law, 
and the literacy test has no more relation to their 
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exclusion than it has to the keeping out of con- 
tract laborers or the diseased or the paupers. 
And yet one of the arguments that have been made 
much use of by those opposed to the literacy test 
is that it will not keep out such undesirable immi- 
grants. 

Another man of straw of those opposed to re- 
striction is that the literacy test is a test of oppor- 
tunity and not of character. It is not intended as 
a test of character. And it is no more a test of 
opportunity than are the provisions against the 
admittance of the diseased a test of the lack of 
opportunity on the part of the victim to be 
healthy, or of the pauper because he lacked the 
opportunity to be rich, or of the Chinaman who 
lacked the opportunity to be a German or a mem- 
ber of some other race not excluded, or of the 
idiot or feeble-minded or insane who lacked the 
opportunity to be sane, or of the physically de- 
fective, or others of the excluded classes each of 
whom lacked the opportunity to be free of the de- 
fect that is the cause of his exclusion. 

The literacy test is simply and solely a restric- 
tive test and is proposed as such. In the belief 
of its advocates, it will meet the situation as dis- 
closed by the investigation of the Immigration 
Commission better than any other means that hu- 
man ingenuity can devise. It is believed that it 
would exclude more of the undesirable and a less 
number of the desirable immigrants than any 
other method of restriction. It goes to the root of 
the evils, which are largely economic. 
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Similar conditions have been responsible for 
provisions in the existing law requiring the ex- 
clusion and expulsion of paupers, persons likely 
to become a public charge, contract laborers, and 
induced and assisted immigrants. It is not con- 
sidered as sound public policy that the taxpayers 
of the United States shall maintain the indigent 
of other countries whose indigency is in no sense 
chargeable to conditions existing here. Because 
of this, paupers and those likely to become such 
are excluded and those who within three years 
after entry become public charges from prior ex- 
isting causes are sent back to the countries re- 
sponsible for them. This certainly is a test of 
opportunity and not of character. 

How much more important than the cost of 
poor relief is the maintenance of the American 
standard of living and of wages ! This is already 
the basis of the provisions regarding the exclu- 
sion and expulsion of contract laborers and of 
induced and assisted immigrants. But these pro- 
visions are not sufficient to maintain the American 
standard. This most desirable end can be at- 
tained under present conditions only by a decrease 
in the volume of immigration. The literacy test 
will bring about this decrease. 

The literacy test is not aimed primarily at illit- 
eracy. It is not aimed at the immigrant as such. 
Under favorable conditions the illiteracy of the 
immigrant is sooner or later remedied. It is not 
directed against any particular race or against 
aliens from any particular country. It is directed 
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primarily against the volume of immigration, and 
is justified in the fact that the conspicuous char- 
acteristic of large numbers of immigrants is their 
inability to read and write. And the literacy test 
is aimed at the quantity of immigration primarily 
and solely for the purpose of bringing it within 
a reasonable degree of our ability to absorb and 
assimilate its elements. 

Our national policy is based upon assimilation 
as the justification of immigration. When as- 
similation is retarded or ceases, then our national 
safety demands that immigration be checked. 
The literacy test is the best available practical 
means of protecting our country, our people, and 
our democratic institutions from the very serious 
dangers that are now attacking all three through 
the excessive volume of immigration. It is to- 
wards these dangers and evils that the test is 
really directed in order that they may be guarded 
against and prevented. It is simply a means to 
a most desirable end. If this end could better be 
reached in any other way the literacy test would 
give way to this other meaus. 

That the quantity of immigration is the crux of 
our immigration problem is recognized by clear 
and unprejudiced thinkers. Professor Walter F. 
Willcox of Cornell University says : 

I think all persons must admit that there might be an ex- 
cessive immigration into the United States; in fact, it might 
become so great as to become detrimental to the welfare of 
this comitry. Every one will admit that. Where we would 
draw the line we can not say, but if the influx of immigratioa 
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should beeome, instead of one million or so a year, five or ten 
million a year, I think most of us, perhaps all of us, would 
admit that it was too great. 

Is it too great nowt Here it seems to me is the central 
question of the problem of immigration of the present day. 
I am inclined to put the question of immigration in this way : 
Is the process of assimilaticm keeping pace with the process 
of immigration t I admit frankly that no one can answer that 
definitely and conclusively by any proof that will satisfy all, 
but it seems to me that is the ess^itial question. That is the 
reason why you can never answer it by statistics, for on both 
sides immigration and assimilation are social processes. 
Statistics at the best can only give statistical conditi(ms. 
They can not give changes, at any rate, in such a complicated 
question as this. We may get side lights on this question, but 
it is too big to be answered by any statistics. 

As to the question whether the process of assimilation is 
keeping pace with the process of immigration, it seems to me 
that certain statistical inferences may be drawn. If we could 
show, on the average, that the immigrant or foreign-bom 
population of the United States were statistically different, 
that evidence would tend, so far as it goes, to indicate that the 
differences were great, and perhaps that the process of as- 
similation was not keeping up with the process of immigra- 
tion.^ 

Even the opponents of the literacy test do not 
deny, in fact they admit, that its application would 
considerably reduce the volume of immigration. 
This is their principal objection to its adoption. 
It would do this by effecting a decrease in the 
number of unskilled laborers now entering the 
country annually who can not read. And it would 
affect principally the immigration from those 
countries which is composed most largely of men 

'^ Facts on Immigration, National Civic Federation, pp. 51-52. 
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without families who come here only temporarily 
and intermittently, the so-called ^* Birds of Pas- 
sage, ^ ^ and who bring with them the low standard 
of living that is so fatal to the higher standard 
and higher wage demands of our native workers. 
Commissioner Williams, who was formerly at 
the head of the immigration service at Ellis Island, 
in his report for 1910 says : 

I have already adverted to the easy-going character of our 
exclusion laws and stated that even their strict enforcement 
would keep out only the very bad elements of foreign coun- 
tries. Between these elements and those that are a real benefit 
to the country (as so many of our inmiigrants are) there 
lies a class who may be quite able to earn a living here, but 
who in doing so tend to pull down our standards of living. I 
am not now concerned with the question whether or not laws 
can be framed which will correctly describe this undesirable 
class. 

I wish merely to emphasize^ what must be known to every 
thinking person, that it is coming here in considerable num- 
bers and that we are making no effort to exclude it. Few 
people are bold enough to claim that we are in urgent need of 
any more immigrants who will crowd into the congested dis- 
tricts, of our large cities. And yet this is where a large per- 
centage of our immigrants now go and stay. At the time when 
portions of the West are crying for out-of-door labor the con- 
gestion in New^York City may be increasing at the rate of 
many thousands per month. Another way of putting this is 
to say that much of our present-day immigration is not re- 
sponsive to the legitimate demands for additional labor in 
the United States. I think this fact should be made known 
throughout those sections of our country where many er- 
roneously think that further restrictions of the right kind 
would increase the difficulties incident to obtaining labor for 
which there is a real demand. Quite the contrary is the case^ 
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for poor inunigratioii tends to deter good immigrants from 
ecHDing. 

Having fotmd in all of the great industrial cen> 
ters of the country an over-supply of this common 
labor that does not minister to the good of the 
communities^ the Immigration Commission stu- 
diously sought a means with which to limit the 
number of this class of immigrants. Its members 
considered an increase in the head tax, but such 
an increase would accomplish just that which 
they most desired to avoid. For illustration, any 
increase in the head tax to be effective would have 
to be considerable and this would debar the alien 
who comes with his wife and children, the man 
who intends to make a home here and the man the 
country most desires. If he has a wife and, say, 
five children the head tax at twenty dollars would 
amount to $140, which in many cases would prove 
prohibitive. The commission also considered 
various other measures that might be adopted to 
limit the number of immigrants. It came to the 
conclusion, only one of the nine members dissent- 
ing, that the most feasible single method was the 
literacy test because it would reach those classes 
which constituted the great influx that was over- 
crowding the centers of industry. 

This decision of the commission is based upon 
three important conclusions to which its assem- 
bling of facts inevitably led : 

(1) A suflScient number must be debarred to 
produce a marked effect upon the over-supply of 
unskilled labor. 
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(2) As far as possible the aliens excluded must 
be those who come with no intention to become 
American citizens or even to maintain a perma- 
nent residence here, but merely to save enough, by 
the adoption, if necessary, of low standards of 
living, to return permanently to their home coun- 
try. Such persons are usually men unaccom- 
panied by wives or children. 

(3) As far as possible the aliens excluded must 
also be those who, by reason of their personal 
qualities or habits, are least readily assimilable 
or who make the least desirable citizens. 

The quality of our present immigration as com- 
pared with that of an earlier period is not an 
argument in favor of the literacy test and the 
restrictionists who use this as such are only con- 
fusing the issue and weakening their position. 
The same thing is true in regard to questioning or 
disparaging the motives of those who oppose im- 
migration restriction and incidentally the applica- 
tion of the literacy test. 

With motives the restrictionist should have 
nothing to do. To restrict immigration on the 
ground that the steamship companies make money 
out of the transportation of the immigrant is no 
reason for restriction. To restrict it because the 
coal operator or the steel corporation desires a 
large supply of cheap, unskilled labor is equally 
without rhyme or reason. To characterize as 
parasites the employment agents or the padrones 
or the immigrant bankers or the steamship ticket 
agents who favor unrestricted immigration and 
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to argue for restriction on this ground ignores the 
mountain for the mole hilL 

It is equally false to assume that because our 
Bepublic is alive and doing well today, notwith- 
standing the large unrestricted immigration of 
the pasty that this justifies a similar policy to- 
wards present-day immigration. The fact is, eco- 
nomic conditions in this country are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the past. Nor can present 
immigration be justified on the ground that the 
immigration of the past has given to us, as Presi- 
dent Cleveland said, men **who, with their de- 
scendants, are numbered among our best citi- 
zens. " Appeal to the past as a justification 
of present inaction is also contained in this state- 
ment from President Wilson's veto message: 
^ ^ Bestrictions like these adopted earlier in our his- 
tory as a nation would very materially have al- 
tered the course and cooled the humane ardors 
of our politics. ' * All such appeals to the past as- 
sume that immigration of today is having like 
effects as the earlier inmiigration. This we know 
from the investigations of the Immigration Com- 
mission is not the case. Present-day immigration 
must be considered on its merits without regard to 
the past and this because of the very simple rea- 
son that the conditions are not at all the same. 



CHAPTEB XXVn 

EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAB 

The one thing the literacy test was designed 
to accomplish — a decrease in the volume of immi- 
gration — ^has been brought about suddenly and 
startlingly by the precipitation of the European 
War. So far-reaching is this likely to be in in- 
fluencing our national policy in regard to immi- 
gration that it is important to consider its prob- 
able future effects. Necessarily the permanency 
of the interference and the extent of the interrup- 
tion are matters of conjecture, and any such con- 
sideration can, of course, be only speculative. 
Notwithstanding, there are important facts which 
give to this speculation more than ordinary value,, 

Mr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Ellis Island, states the situation as 
follows : ^ ^ What will happen after the war ? Will 
America receive hundreds of thousands of people, 
shattered and weakened by the war, undermined 
by disease and exposure, and impoverished by the 
ravaging armies ? Will even the German and the 
French, who have contributed but little to our 
alien population in recent years, flee from future 
military conscription and oppressive taxes? Or 
will the vacuum created by the destruction of 
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millions of able-bodied men provide a market for 
everyone's labor and through rising wages and 
the rebuilding of the country retain the popula- 
tion at home ? Opinions differ. It is probable that 
conflicting currents will be set in motion and that 
those who predict a greatly increased immigra- 
tion will find their opinions confirmed, and that 
with the rebuilding of Europe the tide will be ul- 
timately checked and may in fact be reversed. ' * 

Here are two points of view. The advocates 
of each support their position by a contradictory 
interpretation of existing economic facts. One 
view emphasizes a continuance after the war of 
the present temporarily decreased immigration. 
It points out that the labor supply will have been 
so greatly reduced by the large number of killed 
and wounded that years will be required for the 
European population to supply the demand for 
workers which reconstruction after the war will 
bring about. This assumed increase in the de- 
mand over the diminished supply will cause 
wages to rise and these, we are told, will keep at 

. ^ home those who would otherwise emigrate. 

s^ This point of view ignores a very important 

.•related fact, and this is the destruction of the 
j capital which is the first essential to the ^nploy- 
j ment of labor. It is probably the fact that the war 

I is destroying capital much faster than labor. All 
the warring powers are going into debt to an 
enormous extent to secure more and more capital 
Not only must all this principal be paid back to 
the lender but also interest. In consequence, few, 
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if any, of the European countries now at war are 
to be in possession of any too great an amount of 
capital following the war with which to pay wages 
to their workers. Besides, the war debt will press 

eavily in taxes upon the wages of the workers. 

' Another aspect of this same problem is the ^ 
pressure the European governments will be under 
to meet the payments of interest and principal. 
A very large amount of this capital, having been 
borrowed in the United States, can only be repaid 
quickly in commodities. This means a more or 
less rapid reconstruction of industry in Europe, 
as it is almost entirely through manufactured 
goods as distinguished from agricultural products 
that the debt can be wiped out. This it is that is 
even now causing our domestic manufacturers 
much concern, as they foresee a period of 'Mump- 
ing^^ of European-made goods into our home mar- 
kets. But it is probable that this will be guarded 
against by tariff legislation. This would seem to 
indicate that the period of reconstruction in Eu- 
rope following the war is to be considerably re- 
tarded, and in such a way as not to furnish the 
great demand for labor that some prophesy. In 
fact, it is the more probable that history is to 
repeat itself and that immigration to the United 
States following the present conflict will show the 
same tendency as it did at the close of past Eu- 
ropean wars. 

The first of these wars with which we are con- 
cerned is that of the Napoleonic era. This his- 
torical period had just closed when the statistical 
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record of immigration to the United States began 
to be taken, so that information as to the effect fol- 
lowing the close of the Napoleonic wars is avail- 
able. This record shows the first large influx of 
aliens to our shores. The number coming here an- 
nually preceding the peace of Europe in 1815 did 
not average more than five thousand. By 1820 
more than eight thousand a year were inmiigrat- 
ing, by 1825 as many as ten thousand, and by 1830 
more than twenty-three thousand, and in 1832 a 
number in excess of sixty thousand. 

' ^ The distress which followed the pacification of 
Europe, '^ Professor McMaster tells us, *Hhe dis- 
banding of the armies and navies, the enormous 
war taxes, and the general depression of trade 
and agriculture, sent the middle classes of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Germany to our shores by thou- 
sands. * ' * So great was the migration that some 
of the European governments became alarmed and 
made efforts to keep at home the most desirable 
of those emigrating. 

A flashlight view of this widespread condition 
of distress into which all Europe was plunged at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars is given by Eob- 
ert Holditch in The Emigrant's Guide, published 
in 1818. He says : ^*The cry of distress was soon 
heard from all quarters, and the bankruptcy of 
our merchants and tradesmen occurred to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown. These failures involved 
the fate of thousands connected with trade and 

^ MeMaster: History of the People of the United Staiea, Vol. 4, 
p. 390. 
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commerce; the opulent became insolvent; many 
of the middle classes descended to poverty; the in- 
digent filled the workhouses; the local taxes 
pressed with intolerable weight upon those who 
were able to pay, and the situation of many who 
contributed was scarcely sui)erior to the wretched 
inmates of the workhouse. A frightful national 
debt still presses, and the united demands of local 
and national taxes have influenced, and do still in- 
fluence, thousands of our countrymen to abandon 
their native shores, and to commence, as it were, 
a new existence on those of the Atlantic. ^ ^ 

Such were these conditions in Europe that dur- 
ing the twenty-five years following the Battle of 
Waterloo and the overthrow of Napoleon there 
emigrated from the United Kingdom alone as 
many as two million people, and about seven- 
eighths of these came to the United States. And 
Great Britain, it is important to bear in mind, was 
the victorious one in the last of the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

Then followed the wars of the European revolu- 
tionary period when the oppressed populations, 
freed by the corporal-emperor from the age-long , 
superstition of the divine right of kings, attempt- 
ed to throw off the yoke of monarchy. Being 
mostly xmsuccessful, these also resulted in in- 
creased immigration to the United States. Among 
these were the Polish revolution against Russia, 
that of the Bohemians against Germany, of the 
Hungarians against Austria, the Belgian insurrec- 
tion, the wars of Italy, the revolution in France, 
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and the revolutionary outbreaks in Germany.^ 
The great wars of Prussia in the sixties and sev- 
enties against the Danes, then the Austrians, and 
later the French also increased our immigration 
from those countries. 

There is another important fact to be consid- 
ered in any discussion as to the probable tendency 
in immigration following the termination of the 
present European conflict This fact is that only 
a very small proportion of our recent immigra- 
tion, and especially that coming from Austria- 
Hungary and Eussia, is of the race politically 
dominant in the countries from which it comes. 
Virtually all our immigration from Eussia, as 
much as ninety-seven out of every one hundred, 
is non-Eussian — ^it is Jewish, Polish, Lithuanian, 
German, Finnish, and Lettish. The last census 
enumeration of our foreign born from Eussia 
shows more than one-half — ^nearly fifty-two out 
of every one hundred — ^have Yiddish and Hebrew 
for their mother tongue. More than one-fourth 
speak Polish. Lithuanian and German come next 
in order as the mother tongue of our foreign bom 
from Eussia. Those speaking Eussian amount 
to three per cent, only of all those here reporting 
Eussia as their country of birth. 

Somewhat the same situation is also found iq 
Austria-Hungary. In Austria where the German 
and in Hungary where the Magyar is politically 

•— ^— ■— *^™^— ii— ^^ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ —■■■■■■I I I l^ ■ ■■ - ■■ I -- I — ■ I I ■ B^l M^.— — III —P^M^iMi^— ^^^^^^^^— 

^ The political upheaval of 1848 sent tens of thousands of Ger- 
mans to the United States. — MeMaster: History of the People 
of the United StcUes, Vol. 7, p. 221. 
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dominant intolerable eon4itions are the lot of the 
subject races. The Pole is oppressed as much by 
the Austrian as by the Russian and German ; the 
Slovenian and Serbian suffer also from the Aus- 
trian; the Slovak from the Magyar; the Jew is 
persecuted by all Among our foreign born from 
'Austria, at the taking of the last census, more 
than one-fourth reported Polish as their mother 
tongue, while others spoh;e Bohemian, German, 
Yiddish, and Slovenian. The Poles occupy a 
prominent place among those contributing to our 
foreign bom, the number here now exceeding nine 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand. The largest 
number — ^nearly one-half — came from Russia and 
the next largest from Austria. 

In the states of the Balkan Peninsula and in 
both European and Asiatic Turkey somewhat sim- 
ilar conditions are to be found. In the Balkan 
States we only recently witnessed the population 
rebelling against Turkish misrule. The immigra- 
tion to the United States from Turkey in Europe 
includes principally Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, 
Montenegrins, Hebrews, Turks, and Armenians. 
From Turkey in Asia come principally Greeks 
with a spriokling of Turks and Hebrews. 

The correct interpretation of these facts flows 
naturally from their mere presentation. Eco- 
nomic distress accompanies governmental oppres- 
sion, with its usual political, religious, and social 
persecution based upon racial antipathies, espe- 
cially where one race becomes entrenched in power 
over subject races. This explains and will con- 
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tiniie as the explanation of mudi of onr immigra- 
tion. Badal animosities expressed throngh gov- 
ernmental acts are often cruel and insufferable 
and result in emigration wherever ^uch escape is 
possible. This rule by a dominant and different 
race nearly always brings about harsh economic 
conditions to the subject races. 

All this being true, we have a basis upon which 
to judge of the renewal of European immigration 
to the United States following the close of the 
present armed conflict. Changes in sovereignty 
and in geographical boundaries will be followed by 
repressive and oppressive measures designed 
among other things to wipe out national memo- 
ries, racial traditions, and even to prevent the 
use of mother tongues. Not to expect these things 
would be to assume a sudden and remarkable 
transformation in the fundamentals of race domi- 
nation. Nor can we expect a discontinuance of 
those racial factors which have contributed so 
much to our past immigration. 

When the present gre&t war is at an end, when 
the populations of Europe are released from fight- 
ing and freed from the manacles of militarism, 
when they are at liberty to take up again their 
peaceful occupations, Europe will not be what it 
was before the war began. Economic maladjust- 
ment will set in just as it did following previous 
wars, burdensome taxes with which to meet the 
cost of the struggle will be levied by all the gov- 
ernments, capital will have been destroyed, even 
anticipated income will have been spent, and harsh 
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economic conditions will ensue among the people. 
Economic distress will be inevitable. All this is 
no prophecy. It is merely the teaching of past 
wars. 

But there is another aspect of the situation that 
is likely to be even more influential. It is not so 
much the situation in Europe following this war 
as the conditions in the United States that must 
be regarded as the determining factor. There are 
many disputed points about immigration, but in 
preceding chapters it has been clearly demonstrat- 
ed that present-day immigration moves and is 
governed by economic conditions in and the facili- 
ties for reaching the country to which the alien 
migrates more than by adverse conditions in his 
home country. 

The extremely close relation which the develop- 
ment of ocean transportation has brought about 
between European countries and the United States 
has made the masses of Europe peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the economic and especially the industrial 
conditions in this country. It has in particular 
affected, and continues to affect even more strik- 
ingly than formerly, the volume of our immigra- 
tion. At the present time immigration reflects, 
with the accuracy of a tide gauge, the rise and 
fall in our industrial prosperity. If one knew 
nothing at all about our panics and periods of 
business revival he would be able to tell the years 
of their occurrence and the length of time their 
effects continued merely by studying closely the 
statistics of immigration. 
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7 This is much more true today than in years 
past Lahor is now a world conunodity affected 
by world prices. This price is determined by the 

' highest wages paid in any country, not alone as 
formerly in the home country. In consequence, 
with wages here following the war higher than in 
Europe the workers will seek our mines and mills 
and factories where employment will be more 
profitable. This will permit the great mass of 
toilers, now soldiers in all the warring countries, 
to escape the burden of replacement and recon- 
struction which recovery from war always en- 
tails, a burden somewhat different from, but as 
heavy as that of, actual warfare itself. Having 
been dislocated by war from their customary voca- 
tions it will not be easy for them to return and 
take up again the threads of life where they were 
broken off; it will be less diflScult to start anew 
in another country offering better opportunities. 
It is to be expected that at the close of the war 
the great trans- Atlantic steamships, which have 
become mere ferry boats plying between the two 
sides of the Atlantic in that the immigrant can 
now reach the United States within at most ten 
days or two weeks, will resume their trade. And 
when they do they will be confronted by a situa- 
tion wherein the United States will offer much 
better opportunities to the common man than any 
country of Europe will be able to offer. It would 
take too long and try your patience too much to 
attempt to introduce here the evidence on this 
point. All we have to do, however, to be con- 
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vinoed, is to remember that this is not the millen- 
nium ; that the United States has hardly begun the 
development of its material resources ; that these 
are in such abundance as to give to us wealth be- 
yond human comprehension ; that there is a tomor- 
row when the enormous amount of capital now 
being hoarded and withheld from production un- 
der the stress of European war conditions will be 
released from the fetters of fear to start indus- 
try and business on an era of unprecedented de- 
velopment and expansion. 

One other fact as to the probable future tend- 
ency of our immigration needs to be considered. 
Those who entertain the opinion that the tempo- 
rary decrease is to continue at the close of the war 
call attention to the large number of soldiers be- 
ing killed in the war and point out the effect this 
will have in decreasing the population there will 
be for immigration to draw upon. 

Whether a fact is important depends upon the 
other fact by which you measure it. When we 
are told that ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand men 
in the very prime of life have been killed in a 
bloody battle we shudder with horror and mag- 
nify the importance of the number. But consid- 
ered only numerically, all the thousands destroyed 
by the war are insignificant when compared with 
the multitude remaining in those great reservoirs 
of peoples from which most of our recent inuni- 
gration was being drawn, such countries as Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, Roumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey. These reservoirs 
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have a oombined population in excess of two hmi- 
dred and ninety-one million. This is abont two and 
one-fourth times the entire population of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, the western European sources of our earlier 
immigration. These vast reservoirs of peoples 
have so far barely been even tapped by the large 
immigration streams that until the war were flow- 
ing from some of them into the United States. 

Bussia, for instance, has kn enormous annual 
increase in the number of its inhabitants. It is 
true the government has erected barriers against 
Slavic emigration. But the experience of that 
country is very likely to repeat that of other Eu- 
ropean countries which have attempted by gov- 
ernmental regulation to keep their people at home 
when stronger economic forces are at work among 
them drawing them to the United States. At pres- 
ent we receive comparatively few Slavs from Rus- 
sia, but it is almost certain that if the sluices 
now retaining the vast multitude of Slavs within 
the empire were to be raised, there would pour 
forth a flood of emigrants the like of which the 
world has never seen and which would make our 
recent large immigration appear insignificant. 

Again, Austria-Hungary has a population of 
about forty-seven million, some five million more 
than England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. To- 
day it already holds third place among the coun- 
tries of the world contributing to our foreign-bom 
population. And immigration from that country 
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had only just begun before the war opened. Of 
the total of more than three million arrivals from 
Austria-Hungary since 1860 more than two mil- 
lion came during the ten years only preceding 
1910. 

European and Asiatic Turkey have a population 
of twenty-four million, Persia of nearly eight mil- 
lion, Eoumania of six million, Bulgaria of not 
quite four million, and Serbia of about three mil- 
lion. These countries were showing increases in 
their immigration to the United States before the 
war. The foreign bom here from Eoumania, for 
instance, increased more than fourfold the last 
census period — from about fifteen thousand to 
nearly sixty-six thousand. Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Turkey not specified, had a com- 
bined population in this country in 1910 in excess 
of twenty-six thousand, whereas ten years before 
it was not of sufficient importance to be enumer- 
ated separately by the census. The immigration 
from Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro in a single 
year rose to more than twenty-seven thousand. 
During the ten years preceding the last census 
our foreign bom from Turkey in Europe in- 
creased from less than ten thousand to nearly 
twenty-nine thousand. Turkey in Asia gave us 
a foreign-born population at the last census of 
almost sixty thousand, whereas ten years before 
there was none enumerated by the census. 

Thus in southern and eastern Europe and west- 
em ALsia great reservoirs of races and peoples 
were only recently beginning to be tapped by the 
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ooean steamship lines. No one can conceive for 
these racial gronps any possible betterment in 
their economic condition growing ont of the pres- 
ent war. If anything, it will be worse, not better, 
and such as to increase their emigration. In vir- 
tually all of these countries the standard of liv- 
ing of the masses is very little, if any, above the 
mere cost of the coarsest subsistence. Unrestrict- 
ed, their emigration will continue indefinitely un- 
til more of an equilibrium is established between 
their low economic rewards and the higher com- 
pensation to the workers in our own democratic 
society. This result can come about only through 
a slow and gradual process of economic adjust- 
ment continued over a period of many years. 

Conjecturing in The American Commonwealth 
as to the future of immigration, Hon. James Bryce 
says: **It may, therefore, be expected that the 
natives of these parts of Europe, such as Bussia, 
Poland, and South Italy, where wages are low- 
est and conditions least promising, will continue 
their movement to the United States until there 
is a nearer approach to an equilibrium between 
the general attractiveness of life for the poorer 
classes in the Old World and in the New. ' ' * 

There is one possible event that alone will pre- 
vent a resumption following the war of our large 
immigration of the past decade. This is restric- 
tive legislation by the Congress approved by the 
President of the United States, or, if not so ap- 
proved, passed over the Presidential veto. These 

^Brjce: The American Cimmonwedlih, Y6L XL 
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reprGsentatives of the American people can con- 
trol the effects of those economic forces that oth- 
erwise promise to give us our large immigration 
of the future. It is imperative that they should 
set about the task of constructive legislation de- 
signed to give to our people a more effective na- 
tional policy that will control immigration pri- 
marily for the welfare of the American nation. 




\ 



CHAPTER XXVin 



THE BASIS OP A NATIONAL POMCT 



In developing a national policy of regulating 
immigration our Federal legislators find the peo- 
ple divided into two principal groups— the re- 
strictionists and those who style themselves ^^ lib- 
eral'' immigrationists. Each bases its position 
npon patriotism and hnmaiiitarianism. Support- 
ing one or the other, are large numbers whose at- 
titude is determined by their economic or class or 
racial self-interest and instincts. Just which 
group is the stronger numerically there are no 
means of knovgng and we shall probably never be 
able to find out^^hat each is strong and power- 
ful, however, is abundantly attested by the strug- 
gle in recent years before Congress and the Presi- 
dent in the attempts to enact into law the literacy 
test While restrictive in its operation, this test 
is nievortheless as much selective as are the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral qualifications now required 
of immigrants ; it merely adds to these an educa- 
tional qualification and by so doing increases the 
classes of ** undesirables.'* 

No other test tending to restrict the volume of 
immigration is likely to bring these two groups 
any closer together in agreement upon a^oli< 
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The ** liberal'' immigrationists, for the greater 
part, are of the opinion that the national govern- 
ment has already gone as far as it should go in the 
direction of restriction. Their opponents are as 
positive in the belief that the welfare of the coun- 
try requires much greater and more effective re- 
strictive regulations. 

Very few, if any, restrictionists would exclude 
all immigrants. It is equally a fact that the 
^ * liberal ' ' immigrationists would not admit all im- 
migrants. The latter group believes there are 
some aliens who should be excluded just as the 
former group admits that there are some immi- 
gyants who should be permitted to come in freely. 

^JPhe crux of their disagreement is in the applica- 
tion of tests to determine where the line of admis- 
sion and rejection shall be dr awn^ Just how far J i 
shall we go in discriminating among all the appli- 1 
cants as to who are to come in and who stay out f 
Any possible method adopted would permit some 
to come in who should be kept outjiid would keep 

' out others who should come in. fS other words, 
no possible human device will keep out all who 
should be kept out and at the same time admit all 
who should be admittedr^The intention of the 
American people in thiBairection, in so far as 
they have expressed that intention, is reflected in 
the laws already on the statute hook^ 

These laws provide for the exdusion of the fol- 
lowing classes of aliens : 

Idiots, imbeciles, the feeble-minded, epileptics, the insane, 
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those who have been insane within five years, and those who 
have had two or more attacks of insanity at any time. 

Paupers and persons likely to become a public charge;^ pro- 
fessional beggars. 

Persons afiOicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease. 

Persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing ex- 
cluded classes who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically defective, 
such mental or physical defect being of a nature which may 
affect the ability of such alien to earn a living.^ 

Persons who have been convicted of or admit having com- 
mitted a felony or other crime or misdaneanor involving moral 
turpitude.* 

Polygamists or persons who admit their belief in the practice 
of polygamy. 

Anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the 6k»vemment of the United 
States, or of all government, or of all forms of law, or the 
assassination of public officials. 

Prostitutes or women or girls coming for the purpose of 
prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; persons who 
are supported by or who receive in whole or in part the pro- 
ceeds of prostitution; persons who procure or attempt to bring 
in prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose. 

Contract laborers who have been induced or solicited to 

*An alien liable to be excluded because likely to become a 
public charge or because of physical disability other than ta- 
berculosis or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease may, if 
otherwise admissible, nevertheless be admitted in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor upon giving a suitable and proper bond 
in such amount and containing such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to the people of the United States, holding the United 
States or any state, territory, county, municipality, or district 
harmless against such alien becoming a public charge. 

* If otherwise admissible, persons convicted of an offense purely 
political and not involving moral turpitude are not excluded. 
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migrate to this country by offers or promises of emplo3^ent 
or in consequence of agreements, oral, written or printed, ex- 
pressed or implied, to perform labor in the United States of 
any kind, skilled or unskilled.^ 

Those who have been, within one year from the date of ap- 
plication for admis^on to the United States, deported as hav- 
ing been induced or solicited to migrate. 

Any person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another or who is assisted by others to come, unless 
it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such person 
does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes and 
that said ticket or passage was not paid for by any corpora- 
tion, association, society, municipality, or foreign government, 
either directly or indirectly.^ 

All children under sixteen years of age unaccompanied by 
one or both parents, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor or under such regulations as he may prescribe. 
/ — 'Skilled or unskilled alien laborers possessing passports is- 
sued by foreign governments to proceed to countries or places 
other than continental United States who use such passports 
'\ to gain entrance to the United States to the detriment of 
' labor conditions in this countryX 

All aliens who shall aiter the United States except at the 
seaports or places designated by the Secretary of Labor. 

Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent. 

The personal charax^teristics or defects the pos- 
session of which causes all aliens regardless of 

* Skilled labor may be imported if labor of like kind unem- 
ployed cannot be found in this country. The provisions of the 
law applicable to contract labor do not exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, ministers of any religious denomination, 
professors for colleges or seminaries, persons belonging to any 
recognized learned profession, or persons employed strictly as 
personal or domestic servants. 

'This provision does not apply to the tickets or passage of 
aliens in immediate and continuous transit through the United 
States to foreign contiguous territory. 
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race to be excluded under the present laws can be 
conveniently grouped into five classes. These are 
mental, physical, moral, political, and economic. 

However strongly any group of American citi- 
zens might oppose an extension of the law to ex- 
clude classes of aliens not now affected, it is not 
probable that they would contend for less strict 
regulations as to the mental, physical, and moral 
defectives. That it is not only the right but also 
the duty of our National Government to protect 
its citizens from such diseased immigrants is not 
denied, and action to this end is not opposed by 
any sane person. Nor is there any large or impor- 
tant element of the public that contends for the 
admittance of the politically defective — the crim- 
inaj. the anarchist, the assassin. 

rttls primarily over aliens whose characteristics 
bring them within reach of economic causes of ex- 
clusion that the struggle for further restrictive 
regulation is today being waged/ As to paupers,, 
professional beggars, and rho^ likely to become 
public charges, nearly all are agreed that it is no 
part of the duty of the United States as one of 
the family of nations to support these derelicts 
of other countries. Against these, too, the Nar 
tional Government has a duty in the protection of 
its own citizens. All this is usually and generally 
perceived and granted. 

But it is not so clearly perceived that it is 
equally the duty of the National Government to 
protect the great mass of its citizen- workers from 
the economic disease of a low standard of living. 
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This protection is necessary because it is upon 
\ this standard that rest all the institutions which 
so strikingly distinguish our government and peo- 
ple from the other governments and peoples of 
the world. It is this standard that is at the very 
foundation of whatever success has come to this 
people in establishing and preserving a demo- 
cratic society and republican institutions. It is 
upon this standard that rests fundamentally the 
educational, political, religious, and broad social ^ 
life of the American people. \ Undermi!ie or lower / 
this standard and the very ^undation stone of 
American democracy is weaken^ I 

It is this "belief that lies back of the attempts to 
extend the present laws so as further to restrict 
immigration. These attempts are met by the oj)- I 
position of those who believe that we should halt ' 
our regulation policy where it is at present. This 
difference is radical One group regards as dan- 
gerous to the country and its institutions the com- 
ing here of immigrants with a low standard of liv- 
ing. These it is aimed to keep out by means of 
the literacy test. The other group claims that the 
aliens this test would exclude are a source of 
strength to the country and not of danger. Here 
is a division where one side lays the emphasis on 
the evils of immigration and the other on the bene- 
fits of immigration. Neither point of view fur- 
nishes vantage ground upon which to base a na- 
tional immigration policy. \ \^ 

It was partly because of the prevalence of this 
wide difference in point of view that Congress 
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created the Immigration Commission to find ont 
what the economic facts really are. It presented 
these facts in detail in its voluminous report. And 
upon these facts the commission places a broad, 
patriotic interpretation as to the policy their 
significance demands should be adopted. This 
policy is the application of a test that will pro- 
tect our native industrial toilers from the low- 
wage and low-standard-of-Uving competition of 
the immigrant. And the test that will best do 
this is the requirement that the alien shall be able 
to read. 

In its interpretation of the facts which its in- 
vestigation disclosed, the commission takes into 
consideration the broad economic ground under- 
lying the contention of both the restrictionist and 
the *^ liberal'* immigrationist. **The measure of 
the rational, healthy development of a country,'' 
says the commission, *4s not the extent of its in- 
vestment of capital, its output of products, or its 
exports and imports unless there is a correspond- 
ing economic opportunity afforded to the citizen 
dependent upon employment for his material, 
mental, and moral development. ' ' 

The commission perceives clearly the fact that 
**the development of business may be brought 
about by means which lower the standard of liv- 
ing of the wage earners. A slow expansion of in- 
dustry which would permit the adaptation and as- 
similation of the incoming labor supply is pref- 
erable to a very rapid industrial expansion which 
results in the immigration of laborers of low 
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standards and eflSciency, who imperil the Ameri- 
can standard of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. ^ ' In recommending further restrictive leg- 
islation based primarily upon economic consid- 
erations touching the prosperity and economic 
well-being of our people, eight of the nine mem- 
bers of the commission agreed upon the Uteracy 
test. 

Since this commission made its report another 
congressional commission has also made an in- 
vestigation of industrial conditions as affected by 
immigration. This is the Commission on Indus- u 
trial Eelations, which was created by Congress /I 
in 1912 for the purpose of discovering ^*the un- 
derlying causes of dissatisfaction in the indus- 
trial situation.'' In reporting its conclusions to 
Congress in 1915, this commission njakes these 
significant statements : 

With the inexhaustible natural resources of the United 
States, her tremendous mechanical achievements, and the 
genius of her people for organization and industry there 
can be no natural reason to prevent every able-bodied man of 
our present population from being well fed, well housed, com- 
fortably clothed, and from rearing a family of moderate size 
in comfort, health and security. 

It is evident both from the investigations of this commission 
and from the reports of all recent Governmental bodies that a 
large part of our industrial population are, as a result of the 
combination of low wages and unemployment, living in a 
condition of actual poverty. How large this proportion is can 
not be exactly determined, but it is certain that at least one- 
third and possibly one-half of the families of wage earners 
employed in manufacturing and mining earn in the course of 
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the year less than enough to support than in anytiiing lika 
a comfortable and decent condition.^ 

The majority report of the CommiBsion on In- 
dustrial Belations states that the evidence pre- 
sented to it is the basis for the following state- 
ments: 

L The inunigration policy of the United States has created 
a number of our most difficult and serious industrial problems 
and has been responsible in a considerable measure for the 
existing state of industrial unrest. 

2. The enormous influx of immigrants during the past 
twenty-five years has already undermined the American stand- 
ard of living for all workmen except those in the skilled trades, 
and has been the largest single factor in preventinjg the wage 
scale from rising as rapidly as food prices. 

3. The great mass of non-English-speaking workers, who 
form about one-half of the labor force in the basal industries, 
has done much to prevent the development of better relations 
between employers and employees. 

4. The presence of such a large proportion of immigrants 
has greatly hampered the formation of trade unions and has 
tremendously increased the problem of securing effective and 
responsible organizations. 

6. The unreasonable prejudices of almost every class of 
Americans toward the immigrants, who form such a large 
proportion of the labor force of our ihdustries, has been 
largely responsible for the failure of our Nation to reach 
a correct understanding of the labor problem and has pro- 
moted the harshness and brutality which has so often be^i 
manifested in connection with industrial disturbances. It has 
been, and to a large measure still is, felt possible to dismiss 
the most revolting working conditions, the most brutal treat- 
ment, or the most criminal invasions of personal rights by 
saying, "Oh, well, they are just ignorant foreigners." 

^ Final Beport of the Commission on Industrial Belations, pp. 
9 and 10. 
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6. If immigration had continued at ilie average rate of the 
past ten years it would have proved almost, if not quite, im- 
possible to have brought industrial conditions and relations 
to any proper basis, in spite of the most extreme efforts of 
civic organizations, trade unions, and Governmental machin- 
ery. The great diminution of immigrants as a result of the 
European War, has already begun to show its salutary 
effects.^ 

In view of the facts disclosed by its investiga- 
tion the Commission on Industrial Eelations rec- 
ommends the enactment of legislation providing 
for the restriction of immigration based upon the 
general provisions contained in the Burnett-Dil- 
lingham bill. This is the bill which has received 
the approval of two successive Congresses and 
has been vetoed by Presidents Taft and Wilson. 
**With a full realization of the many theoretical 
objections which have been urged against the lit- 
eracy test, ' ' says the commission, * * the consensus 
of evidence is so strong that its practical workings 
would be to restrict immigration to those who are 
likely to make the most desirable citizens, to regu- 
late immigration in some degree in proportion to 
the actual needs of American industry, and finally 
to promote education in Europe, that it seems nec- 
essary at least to urge that this plan be given a 
practical test. ' ' ^ 

**Not only must our labor be protected by the 
tariff,*' said President Eoosevelt in his message 
of December 3, 1901, *'but it should also be pro- 

* Final Beport of the Commission on Industrial Belations, pp. 
235-230. 
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teoted so far as possible from the presence in the 
country of any laborers brought over by contract, 
or those who, coming freely, yet represent a stand- 
ard of living so depressed that they can xmdersell 
our men in the labor market and drag them to a 
lower level. Our present immigration laws are 
unsatisfactory/' President Roosevelt stated that 
there should be a comprehensive law enacted with 
the object of working improvement. One of these 
objects should be **to secure, by a careful and not 
merely perfunctory educational test, some inteUi- 
gent capacity to appreciate American institutions 
and act sanely as American citizens.'' Another 
object should be the exclusion of all persons ** who 
are below a certain standard of economic fitness to ^ 
enter our industrial fields as competitors with 
American labor. There should be proper proof of 
personal capacity to earn an American living and 
enough money to insure a decent start xmder 
American conditions. This would stop the influx 
of cheap labor and the resulting competition which 
gives rise to so much of bitterness in American 
industrial life, and it would dry up the spring of 
the pestilential social conditions in our great cit- 
ies, where anarchistic organizations have their 
greatest possibility of growth. Both the educa- 
tional and economic test in a wise immigration 
law should be designed to protect and elevate the 
great body politic and social. ' ' 

The fu ndamentf il h^sis of a nfttioinAl imnugra- 
tion policy, then, should be ^^TTOiQifi aflflimiiatiftTi 
. This is muchmore important to us as a people at 
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the present time than either social or political as- 
similation, for standard of living is the basis of 
all other forms of assimilation. And economic as- 
similation means that immigrants shall not be ad- 
mitted in snch large numbers as to prevent Amer- 
ican wages from keeping pace with the steady in- 
crease in the American standard of living. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

IMMIGRATION AND ASSIMILATION 

No view of immigration that has not for its 
foundation the assumption that sooner or later 
jthe alien is to become an indistinguishable part 
'of the American nation can be accepted by the 
[people of the United States. This it has not been 
necessary to emphasize heretofore in our history 
for the simple reason that it has all along been 
accepted as a matter of course. In the earlier 
decades there was practically no emigration from 
this country back to Europe and what little there 
was developed out of the necessity for aliens to 
return temporarily to their European home. But 
they nearly always came back again to reside here 
permanently and to make this the home of them- 
selves and of their children. 

In recent years, up to the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean War, there had developed an emigration 
from our shores back to Europe of stupendous 
proportions. In 1914, aliens leaving the United 
States fell only a few thousand short of 650,000. 
This number of outgoing aliens is greater than the 
volume of total immigration in any single year 
prior to 1902 with the exception only of the two 
years 1881 and 1882. 
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(The meaning of this is that immigration has de- * 
veloped a very large stream of aliens coming here I 
only temporarily to take advantage of economic ' 
conditions and returning to Europe when those ' 
conditions are less promising. They do not come ^ 
with any intention of making this country their 
future home. This characteristic development of 
recent immigration alters completely the essential 
meaidng to us of immigration as conceived in the 
past, although the word name of the economic 
phenomenon is the same. In consequence, immi- 
\ gration today requires a different avenue of ap- 
Iproach if we are to understand its true signifi- 
Acance to the American nation. This significance 
J lies in the fact that a large volume of our immi- 
\gration does not come here to be assimilated into 
four national life. 

The prominence in recent years of the immense 
increase in this temporary or seasonal immigra- 
tion, Professor Fairchild says, has radically modi- 
fied the industrial aspect of the situation as it is 
presented in the United States. * ^ In consequence, 
so complete has been the alteration in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the admission of aliens 
ip this country, as to require that the entire im- 
migration situation be considered in the light of 
present conditions, rather than of past history. 
The old stock arguments, 'gro and con^ which seem 
to have stood the test of time, need to be thor- 
oughly reviewed. The modem immigrant must 

be viewed in the setting of today ' ^ ^ and not sur- 

,__« — i — - — ^ — ^ 

'JFairchild: Immigration, p. 380. 
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rounded in imagination by the background of ear- 
lier immigration. 

Such a conservative journal as the New York 
Evening Stm perceives this. It says : 

America is one thing, and America overlaid or interiarded 
with large slices of the most ignorant and unreliable portibns 
of Europe is another. And the indeterminate factor in the 
coming years— the coming issue— is the question of how much 
further we can permit free, unsifted immigrati(m. Our cur- 
rent immigration both raises the most serious problans now 
forming for governmental solution, and also, by lowering the 
intelligence of the electorate, furnishes the gravest hindrance 
to their solution. The sudden eruption of the gaunt figure 
of syndicalism in our labor troubles is the most ominous sign 
of the times. We have had our strikes a-plenty in the past, 
but the first considerable development of an actually revolu- 
tionary spirit comes today, and comes, as lately at Lawrence 
and now at Paterson, among the un-American immigrants 
from southern Europe. 

The question is not one to be settled in a day or in a year. 
We shall doubtless have it with us for a long while to come. 
But we think the time is ripe for a very serious debate upon 
the probl^n and actually for a b^inning of restrictive 
measures. The first brute need for hands to lay open an 
unexplored continent has unquestionably passed. Such need 
as remains must be balanced against the paramount need for 
minds to govern a highly developed nation. 

The time has come when some restrictive plan must be de- 
vised and planned. The question admits of no division be- 
tween capitalist and laborer. It has passed beyond the range 
of purely economic discussion and entered a field wherein all 
Americans must unite to grapple with a serious threat against 
the solidarity of the Nation. 

In more ways than one the present and the near future 
seems likely to offer years of unusual test for the Republic in 
which we live. A desire to experiment with the iridescent 
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toy of pure democracy has already disturbed the workings of 
representative government in various parts of the country. 
And impatience with courts and constitutions may well cause 
graver confusion. The actual evil from such experiments may 
not be great, and every try at pure democracy contains a fresh 
demonstration of the futility of such reversion to primitive 
methods in a modem state. Nor have we any patience with 
those gloomy dyspeptics who consider that American political 
sense has gone to the dogs. It hasn't — and it is a pleasure 
to observe it attacking the new problems at once with zest 
and patience.^ 

Heretofore in onr history we have confined onr 
national immigration policy largely to the ques- 
tions of admission, deportation, and selection, and 
to the perfection of administrative machinery for 
securing the proper enforcement of the statutes. 
The geographical and economic distribution of the 
aliens has been largely ignored by the National 
Government or at least treated in only a super- 
ficial manner and with suspicions even as to this, 
I The education of the alien in the duties of citizen- 
J ship has also been virtually ignored and left al- 
\most entirely in the hands of private and phUan- 
fthropic agencies^ As far as protecting the alien 
\nd seeing thatne is surrounded by an enviroii:^ 
ment conducive to his assimilation, the uovem- 
ment has been even more neglectful if this were 
possible. While the education and protection! I 
of the alien is more properly within the province \ 
of the separate states, at the same time there ex- \ 
ists a wide field of usefulness for the National » 
Government. And into this domain it must enter 

*New York Evening Sun, March 28, 1912. 
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if it is to protect its people from many of the evils 
of recent immigration. 

The effects of the European War in temporarily 
catting off the immigration stream make it no 
less necessary now than before the beginning of 
hostilities that the United States still further ex- 
tend its policy of regulation in the direction of re- 
striction. If anything, this action has become all 
the more imperative in that there have developed 
within this country as a consequence of the war a 
whole series of problems flowing out of immigra- 
tion which heretofore have been almost entirely 
neglected. 

With startling suddenness, like the rapid shift- 
ing of scenes on a moving picture screen, the ef- 
fects flowing out of the war have brought to public 
attention aspects of immigration that heretofore 
have been regarded with unruffled complacency, 
f Our eyes are now focused upon the problem of as- 
similation, lit has consciously become all of a 
sudden of nie very greatest importance to us as 
a nation that the immigrants whom we have wel- 
comed into our society to participate in the duties 
and blessings of our institutions should be an in-' 
tegral part of that society and not foreign to it. 
We have found that our forces for assimilating 
this foreign element have not been working as ef- 
ficaciously as our optimistic ignorance of the facts 
and our blind complacency as to where they were 
drifting us have led us to believe ; we have learned 
that these forces need intelligent attention and di- 
rection; we have been taught that they must be 
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given greater vigor if we are to escape the dan- 
ger of a division among ourselves. 

We have suddenly been made to realize that in 
our midst but not a part of us are large numbers 
of naturalized or ** patented'^ citizens ; that all too 
many of these give to our country Up-service and 
not heart-service; that their oath of allegiance is 
but a means for securing blessings and opportuni- 
ties and not duties and responsibilities ; that their 
first obedience is to some foreign ruler and gov- 
ernment; and that they are not strangers to the 
hand that stabs in the dark or the lips that betray 
with a kiss. We have been made conscious of the 
existence in spirit as well as in name of the hy- 
phenated-American. Of even greater importance, 
possibly, is the fact that there are millions of 
alien immigrants among us who have not and who [^^ 
do not intend to become citizens. 

In consequence, we have now before us as a na- 
tion a wholly new group of problems arising out v'? 
of immigration. These new problems are so in- / 
extricably interwoven into our national destiny, 
they are so closely a part of the working of our 
democratic institutions, their solution depends so 
much upon our powers of social and economic as- 
similation, and they are so complex in their rami- 
fications that they must be accorded a separate 
volume to themselves. 

J In the meantime, in the face of the facts, should 
we not subordinate sympathy for the inunigrant 
to that higher humanitarianism which holds that 
America's most supreme duty to mankind is to 
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make the "Great Experiment'^ of an educated 
democracy the most triumphant success that can 
possibly be attained! Shall we permit sympathy 
for the immigrant to determine our decision as to 
the proper course we should take in our policy 
towards future immigration t B y all means, this 
great mov ement of peoples should be restricted 

By leglsk tlOn^Withl^ ^^^ nflfrnw AJigTmAl nf thft 

[l egitimate demand of our industries for unskilled 
[ abor. It should not be permitted any longer to 

ish in helter-skelter to flood our American in- 
Justries with its cheap labor and our industrial 
centers with its low standard of li\(ingj 

We should take advantage of today's temporary 
cessation in immigration to erect proper means of 
defense against the probable inundation of to- 
morrow. Ajid as a part of these measures of de- 
fense there should be created by Federal legisla- 
tion such governmental machinery as wiU, in co- 
operation with state and private employment bu- 
reaus, give us in the future a more or less accurate 
measurement of the anticipated needs of Ameri- 
can industries for this rough, unskilled immigrant 
labor at the standard or American rate of wages. 
The demand being thus ascertained, the supply 
can be regulated to this measurement by legisla- 
tive enactment through already existing admin- 
istrative machinery. In this way the present hap- 
hazard system, which now invariably operates to 
produce an over-supply of this labor in all our 
industrial centers, can be coordinated and made to 
work for our common good instead of, as now, to 
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our social injury. Already we have the nucleus 
around which this machinery can be built. This is 
the Division of Information of the Bureau of Im- 
migration of the Department of Labor of the 
United States Government. In addition to its 
reorganization along the lines indicated, it should 
be given supervision over all private employment 
agencies and so-called labor exchanges engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Action along these lines should all the sooner 
bring us as a people to that goal which is so well 
pictured by Congressman William Kent of Cali- 
fornia in his speech in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives on the immigration bill. After describing 
the wealth of a nation as consisting essentially of 
its natural resources, the intelligently directed in- 
dustry of its people, and, in the case of a democ- 
racy, of a reasonable distribution of the results 
of resources and labor, he says :^ 

**We can not be called dreamers when we insist 
that in a country as rich as ours, blessed with an 
intelligent and industrious population, human 
needs should be adequately supplied to those who 
are neither victims of their own folly nor of a 
fate beyond human remedy. We are safe in as- 
suming that childhood should be sheltered; that 
playtime and opportunity for education, upon 
which must rest the welfare of future genera- 
tions, can and should be supplied; that old age, 
the inevitable concomitant of years, should be 
cared for by society, so that no one may look f or- 

^ CongressioTial Becord, December 15^ 1912. 
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ward to aBStiming more than his fair share of the 
risks of life. We are safe in assuming that well 
applied labor should lead to comfort, to reason- 
able hburs of employment, to freedom from such 
suffering as is unnecessarily entailed by remedial 
bad conditions; that the accidents and misfor- 
tunes that are to a certain extent unavoidable 
should be shared by a society that enjoys the ben- 
efit of the productive enterprise of each of its 
members. 

**We know perfectly well that these conditions 
are not met in this nation of abounding wealth. 
No comfort can be taken in aggregate figures of 
national wealth so long as those aggregate figures 
do not point to average well-being, rather than the 
present tendency toward an increase of undue ac- 
cumulation on one side of the scale and unneces- 
sary want at the other. We are steadily fighting 
in the name of democracy and humanity to over- 
come the inequalities of life in a nation which can 
abundantly supply a livelihood to all of its cit- 
izens. 

**The introduction of a vast number of aliens 
tends to prevent our progress toward, real denioo- 
ra<qr." "^ 
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